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Tue desire to know something of the private life of a writer 
who has greatly pleased or instructed us is insatiable. Memoir 
after memoir of the same person is welcomed without any 
apparent diminution of the original interest. Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, the third edition of whose Letters has been 
lately issued from the London press, is a case in point. The 
first memoir which appeared after her death was imperfect 
and of doubtful authenticity. That of Lord Wharncliffe, pub- 
lished almost a century later, though fragmentary, is much 
more satisfactory. Its manifest purpose was to refute the 
calumnies then in circulation about Lady Mary, and in this 
it was eminently successful. It also exposes many misstate- 
ments of Mr. Dallaway, her former biographer. The memoir 
by Mr. W. Moy Thomas, affixed to the latest edition of her 
Works, differs from Lord Wharncliffe’s mainly in correcting a 
few misconceptions, and in offering new views in relation to 
Lady Mary’s letters. These are now compiled from the origi- 
nal manuscripts for the first time, and it is on this account 
that the new publication is specially valuable. The letters in 
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Lord Wharncliffe’s collection were copied from that of Mr. 
Dallaway, who had taken the liberty of suppressing portions, 
and interpolating sentences, to satisfy his own sense of pro- 
priety. In connection with the sketch by Mr. Thomas we 
have Lady Louisa Stuart’s “ Introductory Anecdotes,” also 
included in Lord Wharneliffe’s edition. These are very 
entertaining, and throw more light upon the manners of the 
age and Lady Mary’s peculiarities than the memoir itself. 
The latter appears rather meagre, when compared with the 
full and gossiping biographies of the present day. Still there 
is much to interest even those most familiar with the subject 
of the memoir and the times in which she lived. The best 
and clearest idea of her is gained, however, from her own 
letters. 

Lady Mary Pierrepont was the eldest daughter of Evelyn, 
Lord Dorchester (afterward Duke of Kingston), and of Lady 
Mary Fielding, a cousin of the novelist. She was born at 
Thoresby in 1690, and when she was only four years old her 
mother died. Her father, though a man of the world and a 
voluptuary, was very proud of his child’s beauty and precocity, 
and in her eighth year he nominated her for the ruling toast 
at the Kit-Kat Club, which Macaulay describes as * a society 
in which were collected all the various talents and accomplish- 
ments which then gave lustre to the Whig party.” It was a 
custom of the club to elect yearly some beautiful woman for 
the reigning toast, and the members objected to the Duke’s 
nomination, upon the ground that their rules forbade the 
election of any lady they had not all seen. To overthrow this 
objection, her father immediately sent his orders home, direct- 
ing that she should be gayly dressed, and brought to the 
tavern. Her archness delighted the gentlemen as much as 
her beauty, and she was unanimously elected. As she after- 
ward declared, this was the proudest hour of her life, for she 
was petted by statesmen, poets, and wits; her health was 
drunk, and her name was engraved upon a drinking-glass. 
Subsequently the Duke presented her picture to the club. 

The hopes excited by her childhood were not doomed to be 
disappointed. She had naturally an intense love of knowl- 
edge, and a tenacious memory, and, passing most of her time 
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in retirement at Thoresby, she was able to give uninterrupted 
attention to her books. Her talents were undoubtedly great ; 
still there is no doubt that she owed much of the quick analy- 
sis and command of language, which rendered her the most 
brilliant woman of her day, to the years thus passed in reading 
and reflection. Her studies, it is true, were desultory, but 
her acquirements were very remarkable, if we consider the 
low standard of female education at a time when few women 
could write their own language with either elegance or cor- 
rectness. 

When Lady Mary was twenty years old, she translated the 

inchiridion of Epictetus, which she sent to Bishop Burnet, her 

warm friend and adviser, for his inspection. It was accom- 
panied by a charming letter, in which she speaks of the trans- 
lation as the work of one week of her solitude. She depre- 
cates the low tone of culture among women, and adds : — 

“ We are permitted no books but such as tend to the weakening and 
effeminating of the mind. Our natural defects are every way indulged, 
and it is looked upon as in a degree criminal to improve our reason, or 
fancy we have any. We are taught to place all our art in adorning 
our outward forms, and permitted without reproach to carry that cus- 
tom even to extravagancy, while our minds are entirely neglected, 
and, by disuse of reflections, filled with nothing but the trifling objects 
our eyes are daily entertained with.” 

One of Lady Mary’s accomplishments was peculiar to the 
age. As soon as she was old enough, her father required her 
to do the honors of his table. This was no easy task ; for, be- 
sides being attentive and courteous to her guests, etiquette 
demanded that she should carve every dish herself. Not even 
the master of the house assisted her,—his sole care was to 
pass the bottle. At that period there were professed carving- 
masters for ladies. Lady Mary took lessons three times a 
week. 

Lady Mary’s most intimate friend and correspondent, as a 
girl, was Anne Wortley. This young lady was the favorite 
sister of Edward Wortley Montagu, and through her Lady 
Mary became intimately acquainted with her future husband. 
Her love for this friend, as manifested in her letters, is extray- 
agant and exacting, like that of all girls in their first female 
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friendship. Still these early letters show a brilliant and highly 
cultivated mind, and, what is more to be valued as not always 
allied to genius, good common sense. It must be remembered, 
nevertheless, that her friend’s brother saw all her letters, and 
as it is probable that Lady Mary knew of the fact, we are 
obliged, from their tone, to suspect her of occasionally writing 
for effect. In her nineteenth year she discourses thus sensibly 
to her friend : — 

“T am now so much alone, I have leisure to pass whole days in read- 
ing, but am not at all proper for so delicate an employment as choosing 
you books. Your own fancy will better direct you. My study at pres- 
ent is nothing but dictionaries and grammars. I am trying whether 
it be possible to learn without a master. Iam not certain (and dare 
hardly hope) I shall make any great progress; but I find the study 
so diverting, I am not only easy, but pleased with the solitude that 
I forget there is such a place as London, and wish for no 


indulges it. 
You see, my dear, in making my pleasures 


company but yours. 
consist of these unfashionable diversions, I am not of the number who 


cannot be happy out of the mode. I believe more follies are commit- 
ted out of complaisance to the world than in following our own inclina- 
tions. Nature is seldom in the wrong, custom always; it is with some | 
regret I follow it in all the impertinences of dress. The compliance is 
so trivial it comforts me; but I am amazed to see it consulted even in 
the most important occasions of our lives, and that people of good sense 
in other things can make their happiness to consist in the opinions of 
others, and sacrifice everything in the desire of appearing in fashion.” 
After the death of Anne Wortley, her brother continued the 
correspondence with Lady Mary, which now becomes curious 
as well as interesting. Edward Wortley was evidently a man 
of character and of culture, but of a very suspicious nature. 
Though he is fascinated by Lady Mary’s beauty and wit, it is 
plain that he is not happy in his chains. He accuses her of 
insincerity and a want of generosity; tells her that he should 
think himself undone if he married her, and that she could 
not oblige him more than by refusing him. But when she 
resents his insinuations and reproaches, and gives him the 
desired dismissal, he begs her to write to him again, and says 
that he would die to be secure of her heart, and that, were 
he confident of this, there is nothing he would not do to 


obtain her. Her replies are charming. It is evident that she 
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is much disturbed by his doubts, and her feelings fluctuate 
continually between womanly resentment and warm affection. 
Finally love is victorious, and after nearly two years’ court- 
ship Mr. Wortley lays his suit before her father. Difficulties 
soon arose in relation to the settlements. Mr. Wortley refused 
to entail his estate at the suggestion of the Duke, who peremp- 
torily dismissed him, and almost compelled his daughter to 
marry a man of his selection. 

In consequence of these harsh measures, Lady Mary eloped, 
with the sanction and aid of other members of her family. 
Her father never fully forgave this act of disobedience, and 
for many years he permitted no intercourse between her and 
his other children. 

Lady Mary’s first letter to her husband after their marriage 


is very characteristic : — 


“T don’t know very well how to begin. I am _ perfectly unacquaint- 
ed with a proper matrimonial style. After all, I think ‘tis best to 
write as if we were not married at all. I lament your absence, as if 
you was still my lover; and I am impatient to hear you are got safe 
to Durham, and that you have fixed a time for your return. 

“T have not been very long in this family ; and I fancy myself in that 
described in the Spectator. The good people here look upon their 
children with a fondness that more than recompenses their care of 
them. I don’t perceive much distinction in regard to their merits ; 
and when they speak sense or nonsense, it affects the parents with al- 
most the same pleasure. My friendship for the mother, and kindness 
for Miss Biddy, make me endure the squalling of Miss Nanny and 
Miss Mary with abundance of patience ; and my foretelling the future 
conquests of the eldest daughter makes me very well with the family. 
I don’t know whether you will presently find out that this seeming im- 
pertinent account is the tenderest expressions of my love to you, but it 
furnishes my imagination with agreeable pictures of our future life ; 
and I flatter myself with the hopes of one day enjoying with you the 
same satisfactions, and that, after as many years together, I may see 
you retain the same fondness for me as I shall certainly do for you, 
and the noise of a nursery may have more charms for us than the 
music of an opera. 

“ Amusements such as these are the sure effect of my sincere love, 
since ‘t is the nature of that passion to entertain the mind with pleas- 
ures in prospect ; and I check myself, when I grieve for your absence, 
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by remembering how much reason I have to rejoice in passing my 
whole life with you,— a good fortune not to be valued! I am afraid 
of telling you that I return thanks for it to Heaven, because you will 
sharge me with hypocrisy ; but you are mistaken; I assist every day at 
public prayers in this family, and never forget, in my private ejacula- 
tions, how much I owe to Heaven for making me yours. "T is candle- 
light, or I should not conclude so soon. 

“Pray, my love, begin at the top, and read till you come to the 
bottom.” 


This contentment does not seem to have been of long dura- 
tion. For some years after their marriage, their income was 
very limited, and they were obliged to live in retirement. 
Mr. Wortley’s frequent and prolonged absences in London 
were very distasteful to the young wife. She reproaches him 
for seldom writing ; and, though still warmly attached to him, 
she appears often dejected and unhappy. She was also very 
ambitious for him, more so at that time than she was for her- 


self. 


“T am glad,” she writes two years after their marriage, “ you think 
of serving your friends. I hope it will put you in mind of serving 
yourself. I need not enlarge upon the advantages of money ; every- 
thing we see, and everything we hear, puts us in remembrance of it. 
If it was possible to restore liberty to your country, or limit the en- 
croachments of the prerogative, by reducing yourself to a garret, I 
should be pleased to share so glorious a poverty with you; but as the 
world is, and will be, ‘tis a sort of duty to be rich, that it may be in 
one’s power to do good, riches being another word for power, towards 
the obtaining of which the first necessary qualification is impudence, and, 
(as Demosthenes said of pronunciation in oratory,) the second is impu- 
dence, and the third still impudence. No modest man ever did or ever 
will make his fortune. Your friend Lord Halifax, R. Walpole, and all 
other remarkable instances of quick advancement, have been remarka- 
bly impudent. The Ministry is like a play at court, — there ’s a little 
door to get in, and a great crowd without, shoving and thrusting who 
shall be foremost ; people who knock others with their elbows, disre- 
gard a little kick of the shins, and still thrust heartily forwards, are 
sure of a good place. Your modest man stands behind in the crowd, 
is shoved about by everybody, his clothes torn, almost squeezed to 
death, and sees a thousand get in before him that don’t make so good a 
figure as himself. 
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“T don’t say it is impossible for an impudent man not to rise in the 

world ; but a moderate merit with a large share of impudence is more 

probable to be advanced than the greatest qualifications without it.” 


Lady Mary’s counsel to her husband with regard to the ac- 
cumulation of wealth was too well heeded; for, as he ad- 
vanced in life, he was noted for his avarice. Her ambitious 
hopes for him were also realized. He early distinguished 
himself in the House of Commons, and was intimately asso- 
ciated with Addison. It is said that he contributed some 
papers to the Spectator. Upon the death of Queen Anne, 
he was made Lord of the Treasury, and Lady Mary was pre- 
sented at court, where she became the reigning belle. Two 
years afterward, in 1716, Mr. Wortley resigned his place in 
the Ministry, and was appointed Ambassador to the Porte. 
His wife accompanied him on this mission, and is the third 
Englishwoman known to have visited Turkey. At that period 
a journey to Constantinople was considered dangerous, as well 





as arduous; and Lady Mary’s courage was deemed as great 
as her affection for her husband. 

Mr. Wortley remained abroad two years, and during that 
time Lady Mary collected the materials for her famous Turk- 
ish letters. It has always been taken for granted, until re- 
cently, that these letters were written in nearly their present 
form to her correspondents ; but Mr. Thomas has concluded, 
upon a thorough examination of the original manuscripts, 
that Lady Mary must have corrected and revised them, with 
the aid of her diary, before giving them away to Mr. Sowden 
for the purpose of publication. Their style is no more fin- 
ished than portions of her familiar correspondence ; but, re- 
garded simply as letters of travel, they have hardly been sur- 





passed. Nothing escaped her quick observation, except the 
beauties of nature. These had few charms for her. As with 
Dr. Johnson, men and manners alone interested her. 

Several of the most amusing of these letters are dated from 
Vienna, where the embassy was detained some time. They 
give a very good idea of the Austrian temperament : — 


“Tt is not from Austria that one can write with vivacity, and I am 
already infected with the phlegm of the country. Even their amours 
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and their quarrels are carried on with a surprising temper, and they 
are never lively but upon points of ceremony. There, I own, they show 
all their passions; and ’tis not long since two coaches, meeting in a 
narrow street at night, the ladies in them, not being able to adjust the 
ceremonial of which should go back, sat there with equal gallantry till 
two in the morning; and were both so fully determined to die upon the 
spot, rather than yield in a point of that importance, that the street 
would never have been cleared till their deaths, if the Emperor had not 
sent his guards to part them ; and even then they refused to stir till the 
expedient was found out of taking them both out in chairs exactly at 
the same moment; after which it was with some difficulty that the pas 
was decided between the two coachmen, no less tenacious of their rank 
than the ladies. 

“ Nay, this passion is so omnipotent in the breasts of the women, that 
even their husbands never die but they are ready to break their hearts 
because that fatal hour puts an end to their rank, no widows having any 
place at Vienna. The men are not much less touched with this point 
of honor; and they do not only scorn to marry, but to make love to 
any woman of a family not as illustrious as their own; and the pedi- 
gree is much more considered by them than either the complexion or 
features of their mistresses. Happy are the shes that can number 
among their ancestors Counts of the Empire ; they have neither occa- 
sion for beauty, money, or good conduct to get them husbands.” 


In the last century, if Lady Mary be of authority, youth 
must have been but little prized in Vienna. She writes : — 


“T can assure you that wrinkles, or a small stoop in the shoulders, 
nay, gray hair itself, is no objection to the making new conquests. I 
know you cannot easily figure to yourself a young fellow of five-and- 
twenty ogling my Lady Suffolk with passion, or pressing to lead the 
Countess of Oxford from an opera. But such are the sights I see every 
day, and I don’t perceive anybody surprised at them but myself. A 
woman till five-and-thirty is only looked upon as a raw girl, and can 
possibly make no noise in the world till about forty. I don’t know what 
your Ladyship may think of this matter, but it is considerable comfort 
to me to know there is upon earth such a paradise for old women; and 
I am content to be insignificant at present, in the design of returning 
when I am fit to appear nowhere else.” 


Her letters from Turkey, though not quite so piquant, are 
equally interesting. The languor and indolence incident to 
an Eastern climate did not affect her in the least. We find 
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her in Constantinople studying the language, and collecting 
information as to the manners and customs of the Turks. 
She procured admission into the harems of many influential 
persons, though not into the royal seraglio, as has been erro- 
neously reported. Some of her stories of the Turkish ladies 
are very entertaining. In reference to her proficiency in the 
Eastern dialects, she writes thus jestingly to one of her corre- 
spondents (Lady Rich) : — 

“TI fancy you are now wondering at my profound learning; but 
alas! dear madam, I am almost fallen into the misfortune so common 
to the ambitious, — while they are employed on distant insignificant 
conquests abroad, a rebellion starts up at home ;—TI am in great dan- 
ger of losing my English. I find it is not half so easy for me to write 
as it was a twelvemonth ago. I am forced to study for expressions, and 
try to learn my mother tongue. Human understanding is as much lim- 
ited as human power or human strength. The memory can retain but 
a certain number of images; and ‘tis as impossible for one human crea- 
ture to be perfect master of ten different languages, as to have in per- 
fect subjection ten different kingdoms, or to fight against ten men at a 
time. I am afraid I shall at last know none as I should do.” 


Through the summer, the English embassy remained with 
the court at Belgrade; and it was there that Lady Mary 
passed the greater portion of her time. Her residence was 
pointed out to travellers for many years; but, owing to the 
frailty of Turkish dwelling-houses, there is not a trace of it 
left. Lady Mary states, as a reason for the little attention 
given to the erection of private residences, that, at the death 
of a proprietor, his dwelling became the property of the Grand 
Seignior, and very few persons cared to enrich the state to the 
detriment of their heirs. 

Mr. Wortley returned to England in the autumn of 1718. 
Lady Mary was received with much distinction upon their ar- 
rival, the fame of her travels rendering her an object equally 
of curiosity and of admiration. At the risk of losing this 
popularity, she began and carried into execution the great 
work of her life. At Belgrade, she had noticed the custom of 
inoculating for the small-pox, which was then so terrible and 
universal a scourge, — its ravages extending as widely among 
the wealthy and high-born as among the poor. Being fully 
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convinced of the efficiency of this resource, she tried it suec- 
cessfully upon her own child, and afterward exerted all her 
influence toward its introduction into England. Her efforts 
met with the most violent opposition. The clergy denounced 
it from the pulpit; the medical faculty rose unanimously in 
arms against it; and the common people were incited to hoot 
at Lady Mary as an unnatural mother when she appeared in 
public. Her energy and courage, however, finally triumphed. 
The project was submitted to the government, and it was first 
tried upon criminals sentenced to death. Proving successful, 
the practice gained ground gradually, and, until superseded 
by Dr. Jenner’s discovery, was the sole stay against the spread 
of the disease. Lady Mary devoted a great deal of her time 
to this her pet scheme. She had met with such success in her 
treatment of her own children, that her presence was required 
on every such occasion by mothers of her own rank ; and she 
cheerfully gave her assistance and advice whenever demanded. 
She richly deserved a public memorial ; but the only recog- 
nition of her benevolence and patriotism has been at private 
hands. In the cathedral at Lichfield a cenotaph is erected to 
her memory, as an expression of gratitude, by a lady who re- 
garded her as her own preserver. 

The first few years after Lady Mary’s return were undoubt- 
edly the most brilliant and prosperous of her long life. She 
was both admired and courted. Her influence in literary cir- 
cles was immense. Poets and authors solicited her patronage, 
which she always gave generously, though her judgment upon 
the publications of her own day was often influenced by per- 
sonal feelings. She liberally assisted Savage, and was the in- 
timate friend of Fielding, her second-cousin. Pope, too, was 
still her admirer. Their intimacy began a short time before 
she left England, and he had corresponded with her during 
her absence. His letters are far inferior to hers in interest 
and ability. They are full of vapid compliment and fulsome 
flattery, and are by no means worthy of so great a poet. Lady 
Mary passes over his professions of attachment in silence, and 
vouchsafes to him none in reply, if her published letters can 
be trusted. Flattered she undoubtedly was by such homage, 
and she entertains him in return with seraps of Turkish 
poetry and ancient epigrams. 
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From her friend, Pope became her most bitter and unscru- 
pulous enemy. The causes assigned for his hostility to her 
have been many and various. One was, that she wounded 
him by an epigram upon his deformity ; another, that he was 
jealous of her friendship with his political foe, Lord Hervey, 
the nobleman to whom Lady Mary had reference in her often- 
quoted and witty remark, that “there are only three kinds 
of people in the world, — men, women, and Herveys.” Mr. 
Thomas thinks it likely that she first offended Pope by a 
clever parody on the poem “ On Two Lovers struck dead by 
Lightning,” which he sent her just before her return to Eng- 
land. This is hardly probable, as it was through Pope’s per- 
suasion that the Wortleys settled at Twickenham. It was 
also out of complaisance to his request that she sat for her 
portrait to Sir Godfrey Kneller, that strange medley of ava- 
rice, vanity, and genius. This portrait was in the posses- 


’° 


sion of her family and never belonged to Pope, as has been 
reported. On its completion, he composed the well-known 
poem beginning, — 


“ The playful smiles around the dimpled mouth.” 


Pope would never have written so flatteringly of Lady Mary 
had he been vexed by her parody ; nor could the offence have 
been given by its subsequent publication, for that occurred 
after their estrangement. A late writer in one of the English 
reviews attributes it to a more commonplace cause. Lady 
Mary had an inveterate habit of borrowing, and continually 
annoyed Mrs. Pope, who kept house for her son, by her de- 
mands. There is a story afloat that she even borrowed sheets, 
and, after keeping them for an unconscionable length of time, 
returned them unwashed. Such negligence and inconsider- 
ateness kept Mrs. Pope in a state of constant irritation; and 
as her son was devotedly attached to his mother, her annoy- 
ances doubtless affected him also, and finally led to a rupture. 
Lady Mary’s own account is very different. She states that 
“at some ill-chosen time, when she least expected what ro- 
mancers call a declaration, he made such passionate love to 
her as, in spite of her utmost endeavors to be angry and look 
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grave, provoked an immoderate fit of laughter, from which 
moment he became her implacable enemy.” 

It is a little singular that Dr. Johnson, in his life of the 
poet, makes no mention of his passion for Lady Mary. He 
refers to their enmity once, and then only in relation to Pope’s 
intimacy and capriciousness with Lord Oxford. He says: 
“The table was indeed infested by Lady Mary Wortley, who 
was the friend of Lady Oxford, and who, knowing his peevish- 
ness, could by no entreaties be restrained from contradicting 
him, till their disputes were sharpened to such asperity that 
one or the other quitted the house.” What the great Doctor 
thought of Lady Mary’s character is very apparent from the 
significant use of the word infested. 

Her conduct toward Pope was probably very irritating, but 
still there is no excuse for his incessant malignity. He abused 
her so unmistakably in his imitations of the first satire of the 
second book of Horace, under the name of Sappho, that 
she and Lord Hervey, who had also been attacked, determined 
to be revenged. They composed jointly a severe retort, end- 
ing with these lines : — 

“ Then whilst with coward hand you stab a name, 
And try at least to assassinate our fame, 
Like the first bold assassin’s be thy lot, 
Ne’er be thy guilt forgiven or forgot ; 

But as thou hat’st, be hated by mankind, 

And with the emblem of thy crooked mind 

Marked on thy back, like Cain, by God's own hand, 

Wander, like him, accursed through the land.” 


The poet and satirist had certainly no claim upon their for- 
bearance, but the deformed man had many claims; and no 
provocation can justify these cruel and cowardly allusions. 
Neither Lord Hervey nor Lady Mary was a match for Pope ; 
and they paid dearly for their revenge, for he became only 
more violent and acrimonious, and his assaults were not easily 
parried. 

Pope was not Lady Mary’s only enemy. Before she left 
England again, she became universally unpopular; and she 
verified in her case the truth of the saying, ‘ Wit is a danger- 
ous thing in a woman.” Gifted with rare talents, beautiful, 
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high-born, and accomplished, it would seem as though she 
possessed everything to make life enjoyable. But though in 
some respects a prosperous, she was far from being a happy 
woman. Her very capabilities proved her bane; and, not- 
withstanding her fame, her lot was not enviable. Brilliant 
and witty, her acute penetration and lively sense of the ridic- 
ulous gave too sharp an edge to her satire. In her sallies she 
spared neither friend nor foe ; and as but few of her associates 
dared enlist against her in the war of wit, success rendered 
her only the more regardless of the feelings of others. A 
characteristic anecdote of her recklessness is given by Lady 
Louisa Stuart. Lady Rich, a former friend and correspond- 
ent of Lady Mary, affected, as she advanced in years, great 
juvenility in manner and dress. On one occasion, when they 
were in company together, some allusion was made to the 
Master of the Rolls. He was old Sir Joseph Jekyll, * who 
never changed his principles or his wig,” and who had held 
the office so long, that he was identified with it. ‘ Pray, who 
is the Master of the Rolls?” said Lady Rich, in an innocent 
tone. “Sir Humphrey Monnoux, Madam,” answered Lady 
Mary, naming off-hand the most unlikely person she could 
think of. The company laughed, and the lady looked discon- 
certed ; but, not daring to betray her better knowledge by dis- 
puting the fact, she went on in desperation, making herself 
still more ridiculous. ‘“ Well, I am vastly ashamed of being 
so prodigiously ignorant. I dare say I ask a mighty silly 
question, but pray, now, what is it to be Master of the Rolls 7 
What does he do? for I really don’t know.” “ Why, Madam, 
he superintends all the French rolls that are baked in London, 
and without him you would have no bread-and-butter for your 
breakfast.””. There was no parrying this. Lady Rich colored, 
flirted her fan, and professed herself unable to cope with Lady 
Mary in wit. She had no wit. ‘ Nay, but look you, my dear 
Madam; I grant it a very fine thing to continue always fifteen, 
— that everybody must approve of; it is quite fair. But, in- 
deed — indeed one need not be five years old.” 

Such repartees increased the number of her enemies; yet 
it is strange that Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who could 
bear no rebuke even from royalty, and who quarrelled with all 
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her relations, not only endured Lady Mary’s impertinences, 
but remained her firm friend during her life. Very few of 
her other friends were so magnanimous. She alienated them 
by her sarcasms, and they also dreaded her pen even more 
than her tongue. Satirical epigrams and lampoons were the 
fashion of the day. Swift and Pope had set the example to 
all the inferior wits, and Lady Mary also, infected by the mis- 
chievous spirit, made every silly story the subject of ridicule 
and satire in verse. Addison, in one of the early papers of 
the Spectator, alludes to the prevalence of this custom, and 
gravely and earnestly censures it. Lampoons and satires that 
are written with wit and spirit he likens to * poisonous darts, 
which not only inflict a wound, but are incurable.” Lady Mary 
herself suffered severely from these dubious pleasantries, and 
many abusive sonnets were attributed to her of which she was 
entirely innocent. Her indiscretions also were trenchant weap- 
ons in the hands of her enemies. Numerous stories were cir- 
culated to her disadvantage; but most of them would have 
probably died away like all idle rumors that have little or no 
foundation, had not Horace Walpole, the great scandal-monger 
of his age, been at the pains to record the most scandalous. 
He took the same delight in retailing gossip, that he did in 
collecting old relics and articles of virtu. Macaulay, in a 
keen and skilful dissection of his character, applies to him 
Hero’s charge against Beatrice : — 
“ So turns she every man the wrong side out, 
And never gives to truth and virtue that 
Which simpleness and merit purchaseth.” 

Lady Mary and Horace Walpole’s mother were contempora- 
ries, and hated each other cordially. As he was strongly at- 
tached to his mother, this fact may account for his persistent 
animosity toward her enemy. He met Lady Mary at Flor- 
ence, and described her as * old, ugly, dirty, tawdry, and ava- 
ricious.”” She was not aware of his dislike; for in a letter to 
her daughter she mentions having met Mr. Walpole, and adds 
that he was particularly civil to her. His scandalous stories 


to Lady Mary’s prejudice, however, have been fully refuted 
by Lord Wharnceliffe, and also by Mr. Thomas, her last biog- 


rapher. 
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In 1739, Lady Mary left England and remained abroad 
twenty-two years. Declining health was the reason assigned 
for her departure, and in a letter to a friend she speaks of 
Mr. Wortley’s intention to join her as soon as Parliamentary 
business would permit. They never met again; but it is evi- 
dent from her letters that they separated on good terms. She 
writes to him from Dover, and again at Calais, entering upon 
all the little details of her journey. Mrs. Jameson, in her 
sketch of Lady Mary, speaks of her marriage “ ending in 
disgust and aversion, which after their separation subsided 
into good-humored indifference.” There is not the slightest 
hint of such a state of feeling either in the memoirs or her 
own letters. She speaks of her husband always kindly, when 
addressing Lady Bute, and on one occasion she says: * It has 
been my interest and duty to study his character, and I can 
say with truth I never knew any man so capable of a generous 
action.”” They corresponded during his life, and Mr. Wort- 
ley seems to have scrupulously fulfilled all her commissions. 
He also made her the medium of his transactions with his un- 
worthy son, which he certainly would not have done had they 
not been on amicable terms. Indifferent to each other they 
undoubtedly were, but there is no evidence of a worse feeling. 
Her letters to him are kind. She evinces a polite interest in 
his health, though hardly an affectionate solicitude. During 
her early married life she was tenderly attached to him, and 
she often reproaches him for his coldness. Probably his neg- 
lect chilled her affection, and contributed toward making her 
the worldly woman she became. Lady Mary’s eccentricities 
and unfeminine habits, however, account for much of Mr. 
Wortley’s indifference. Mrs. Jameson also alludes to some 
verses written by Lady Mary to her husband, and preserved 
by Disraeli, which express the “ utmost bitterness of female 
scorn.”” So many lampoons were attributed to Lady Mary 
which she never wrote, that the genuineness of these lines 
may be doubted. She often complained bitterly of the injus- 
tice she suffered in this respect. From her retirement in Italy 
she wrote to her daughter on the subject. “1 do not believe 
ever Job or Socrates had such provocation. . ... . I have 
seen things I have written so mangled and falsified, I have 
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scarce known them. I have seen poems I never read pub- 
lished with my name at length, and others that were truly 
and singly written by me printed under the name of others.” 

Lady Mary’s constant correspondent while abroad was 
her daughter, Lady Bute, though she wrote occasionally to 
Mr. Wortley, Lady Oxford, and other friends. Lady Bute 
seems to have been as much the comfort and honor of her 
parents as their son was their disgrace. He was weak and 
profligate, and was finally disowned by them. Their daugh- 
ter married advantageously, and, if we may judge of her char- 
acter from her mother’s letters, she was a dutiful child and 
good wife. She never involved herself in any of Lady Mary’s 
quarrels, but, happy in her own home, found there the peace 
which had been forfeited by her more gifted mother. Lady 
Mary, in one of her letters to Mr. Wortley, says: “ What I 
think extraordinary is my daughter’s continuing so many 
years agreeable to Lord Bute, Mr. Mackenzie telling me, the 
last time I saw him, that his brother frequently said among 
his companions that he was still as much in love with his wife 
as before he married her.’”” What a significant comment this 
upon her own matrimonial experience, and of the society in 
which she had moved so many years! 

After travelling through Italy, Lady Mary selected Brescia 
as a permanent residence. At Lovere, where she passed her 
summers, she amused herself with the superintendence of her 
vineyards; but disgust and satiety, even more than her ill- 
health, had evidently banished her from England. Her letters 
to Lady Bute are affectionate and entertaining ; but her cheer- 
fulness, to borrow her own simile, is * like the fire kindled in 
brushwood, which makes a show, but is soon burned to cold 
ashes.” “I have passed a long life,” she writes, “ and may 
say with truth, have endeavored to purchase friends; accident 
has put it into my power to confer great benefits, yet I never 
met with any return, nor indeed any true affection, but from 
dear Lady Oxford, who owed me nothing.” “I have long 
thought myself useless to the world. I have seen one genera- 
tion pass away, and it is gone, and I think there are a very few 
left who flourished in my youth.” “I believe, like all others 
of your age, you have been long convinced there is no real 
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happiness to be found or expected in this world. You have 
seen a court near enough to know neither riches nor power 
can secure it, and all human endeavors after felicity are as 
childish as running after sparrows to lay salt on their tails.” 
But Lady Mary’s vicissitudes, though they had sobered her 


spirit, did not soften her character. While she admits the in- 
sufficiency of earthly pursuits and enjoyments, she does not 
seek higher and truer pleasures. The world that she affected 
to despise was still her idol, and though professing belief in 
and respect for Christianity, she was far from being a religious 
woman. When Lady Bute was suffering from the loss of her 
son, she endeavors to console her with worldly advice. 

“ Disappointments,” she says, “ ought to be less sensible at my age 
than at yours; yet I own I am so far affected by this that I have need 
of all my philosophy to support it. However, let me beg of vou not to 
indulge in useless grief to the prejudice of your health, which is so ne- 
cessary to your family. We see so darkly into futurity, we never know 
when we have a real cause to rejoice or lament. .... Do not give way 
to melancholy ; seek amusements; be willing to be diverted, and in- 
sensibly you will become so. Weak people only place a merit in 
afiliction. A grateful remembrance, and whatever honor we can pay to 
their memory, is all that is owing to the dead. Tears and sorrow are 


no duties to them, and make us incapable of those we owe to the living. 


This advice may be sound philosophy, but certainly is not 
very comforting to a mother in the first bitter hours of a be- 
reavement. Lady Mary’s counsels to Lady Bute upon the 
education of her children are most excellent, when we con- 
sider the rank of those children and the prejudices of the age. 

“TI wish your daughters to resemble me in nothing but the love of 
reading, knowing by experience how far it is capable of softening the 
cruellest accidents of life; even the happiest cannot be passed over 
without many uneasy hours, and there is no remedy so easy as books, 
which, if they do not give cheerfulness, at least restore quiet to the 
most troubled mind.” 

“Tt is a saying of Thucydides, ignorance is bold, and knowledge 
reserved. Indeed, it is impossible to be far advanced in it, without be- 
ing more humbled by a conviction of human ignorance, than elated by 
learning. At the same time I recommend books, I neither exclude 
work nor drawing. I think it as scandalous for a woman not to know 
how to use a needle, as for a man not to know how to use a sword,” 
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“Tf your daughters are inclined to love reading, do not check their 
inclination by hindering them of the diverting part of it; it is as neces- 
sary for the amusement of women as the reputation of men; but teach 


them not to expect or desire any applause from it. Let their brothers 
shine, and let them content themselves with making their lives easier 
by it, which I experimentally know is more effectually done by study 
than any other way. Ignorance is as much the fountain of vice as idle- 
ness, and indeed generally produces it. People that do not read or 
work for a livelihood have many hours they know not how to employ, 
especially women who fall in vapors or something worse.” 

“ No entertainment is as cheap as reading, nor any pleasure so last- 
ing. Your daughter will not want new fashions, nor regret the loss of 
expensive diversions or variety of company, if she can be amused with 
an author in her closet. To render this amusement complete, she 
should be permitted to learn the languages. I have heard it lamented 
that boys lose so many years in mere learning of words; this is no ob- 
jection to a girl, whose time is not so precious; she cannot advance 
herself in any profession, and has therefore more hours to spare ; and 
as you say her memory is good, she will be very agreeably employed 
this way. There are two cautions to be given on this subject: first, not 
to think herself learned when she can read Latin, or even Greek. 
Languages are more properly to be called vehicles of learning, than 
learning itself, as may be observed in many schoolmasters, who, though 
critics in grammar, are the most ignorant fellows upon earth. True 
knowledge consists in knowing things, not words. I would wish her no 
further a linguist, than to enable her to read books in their originals, 
that are often corrupted, and are always injured by translations. ..... 
The second caution to be given her (and which is most absolutely 
necessary) is to conceal whatever learning she attains with as much 
solicitude as she would hide crookedness or lameness; the parade of 
it can only serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently the most 
inveterate hatred, of all he and she fools, which will certainly be at 


least three parts in four of all her acquaintance.” 


Mr. Wortley died in 1761. Business matters requiring the 
presence of Lady Mary, she at last yielded to the earnest 
solicitations of her daughter, and returned to England. Her 
appearance is thus described by Horace Walpole : — 

“Lady Mary Wortley is arrived ; I have seen her; I think her ava- 
rice, her dirt, and her vivacity are all increased. Her dress, like her 
languages, is a galimatias of several countries. . .... She needs no 
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cap, no handkerchief, no gown, no petticoat, no shoes. An old black- 
laced hood represents the first; the fur of a horseman’s coat, which re- 
places the third, serves for the second; a dimity petticoat is deputy, and 
officiates for the fourth; and slippers act the part of the last.” 

This account is probably exaggerated, yet contains the ele- 
ments of truth. Lady Mary had long lost her beauty, and her 
untidiness, even before she left England, was notorious, and 
had been satirized by Pope. Three years before Mr. Wortley’s 
death, she acknowledged that it was eleven years since she 
had seen her figure in a glass, and that the last reflection she 
saw there was so disagreeable, that she had resolved to spare 
herself such mortification in future. This resolution accounts 
for much that was fantastic in her appearance. 

She was not contented in England; foreign habits had be- 
come a second nature, and it is probable that she would have 
again gone abroad had not her disease — a cancer, with which 
for years she had been battling in secret—now assumed a 
more menacing aspect. She died in the arms of Lady Bute, 
August, 1762. 

Lady Mary left a diary, portions of which Lady Bute was in 
the habit of reading to her children; but upon her death it 
was destroyed by her orders. Much interesting material was 
consequently lost to the world; but prudential motives prob- 
ably induced Lady Bute to suppress it. Lady Mary recorded 
and commented upon all the scandalous stories of the day, and 
the publication of such records would have caused infinite mis- 
chief. We see the pernicious effects of indiscreet disclosures 
in our own age, in the recriminations and heart-burnings 
raused by the publication of Humboldt’s letters. They have 
not only done much harm to the living, but have materially 
injured the character of Humboldt himself. Lady Mary’s 
diary would probably have had the same effect. 

Her poems are more clever than poetical. The Town Ee- 
logues are parodies on the pastorals of Pope and Philips.  Lit- 
erature with her was simply a pastime. Had she pursued it 
as a profession, there is no doubt that she would have been 
entirely successful as an author. As it is, her literary fame 
must rest entirely upon her letters. In elegance and grace 
they rival those of Madame de Sévigné, while they far surpass 
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them in freshness, wit, and originality. The descriptions of 
Lady Mary never fatigue, while Madame de Sévigné’s are 
often wearisome. The former, in a letter to her sister, Lady 
Mar, says: ‘ The last pleasure that fell in my way was 
Madame de Sévigné’s letters; very pretty they are, but I as- 
‘sert, without the least vanity, that mine will be full as enter- 
taining forty years hence. I advise you therefore to put none 
of them to the use of waste paper.” Lady Mary modified her 
opinion, however, very considerably ; for thirty-one years later 
she says to her daughter: ‘“ How many readers and admirers 
has Madame de Sévigné, who only gives us, in a lively manner, 
fashionable phrases, mean sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and 
endless repetitions.” Lady Mary could not appreciate the 
tender, affectionate nature of Madame de Sévigné, and thus 
the peculiar charm of her correspondence was lost upon her. 
The characters of these rival letter-writers contrast strikingly, 
while some circumstances of their lives are very similar. 
Both were court beauties and belles. The husband of the one 
was indifferent, while that of the other was profligate. The 
sons of both caused their parents great anxiety, while their 
daughters were their pride and comfort. But here the parallel 
ceases. The seductions of the most brilliant of French courts 
rendered Madame de Sévigné’s virtues only the more conspic- 
uous. Left early in life a widow, she mourned sincerely for 
her dissipated husband, and, rejecting all the allurements of 
a society she adorned, devoted herself to the care and educa- 
tion of her children. The kindest of friends and the most 
tender of mothers, she suffered only through her affections, 
and in all her trials her childlike faith and trust in God were 
her solace and support. The world, on the contrary, had 
spoiled Lady Mary, and her vanity was more frequently 
wounded than her heart. 

The great affliction of Madame de Sévigné’s life was her 


separation from her daughter, and she thus touchingly alludes 


to 1t:— 

“There is not a spot, not a place, either in the house or at church, 
where I have not seen you, and there is nothing which does not recall 
you. You are my only thought; my mind and my heart seek you, but 
in vain I turn, in vain I search; this dear child, whom I love with so 
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much passion, is two hundred miles from me. She is mine no longer, 
and I weep without restraint. ‘This is very weak, but I cannot wrestle 


against a tenderness so just and so natural.” 


Lady Mary consoled herself for a voluntary exile from her 
daughter by more philosophic reflections. 

“ How often I fancy to myself the pleasure I should take in seeing 
you in the midst of the little people, and how severe do I then think 
my destiny that denies me that pleasure. I endeavor to console myself 
by reflecting that we should certainly have perpetual disputes, if not 
quarrels, concerning the management of them; the affection of a grand- 
mother has generally a tincture of dotage; you would say I spoilt 
them, and perhaps not be much in the wrong.” 


Lady Mary often wrote for display. To amuse her daugh- 
ter, and to express the yearnings of an overflowing love, were 
the sole objects of Madame de Sévigné’s letters. They are the 
unaffected utterances of her heart. The fame of both will 
probably be lasting. The one will be esteemed for her sweet, 
womanly qualities, even more than for her intellectual endow- 
ments, while the other must be respected for her genius, no 
less than honored as a public benefactor. 


Art. Il. — Voyage dans la Cilicie et dans les Montagnes du 
Taurus, exécuté pendant les Années 1852, 1853. Par 
Ordre de l Empereur et sous les Auspices du Ministre de 
U' Instruction Publique et de 1 Académie des Inscriptions et 
Belles-Lettres. Par Victor LancGiors. <A Paris: Chez Ben- 
jamin Duprat, Libraire de l'Institut et de la Bibliothéque 
Impériale et du Sénat, des Sociétés Asiatiques de Paris et 
Londres. 1861. &vo. pp. 404. 


In the month of December, 1851, just after that daring act 
of arbitrary violence by which the President of the French 
Republic became virtually the autocrat of the French realm, 
it occurred to the shrewd thought of M. Victor Langlois that 
an audience at court, and a little timely adulation of the new 
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monarch, might materially aid a long-cherished scheme of 
Eastern discovery. He had just finished a work on Oriental 
Numismatics, and took with him to the august presence a 
copy of the book, to substantiate his title to favor. The 
Prince received him graciously, and, running his eye through 
the volume, added, “Then you have travelled in Asia?” 
“No, Monseigneur ; but I should be happy to visit the East, 
if your Imperial Highness would deign—” Eight days later 
he received from the Minister of Public Instruction a commis- 
sion which appointed him to make an “ archwxologie explora- 
tion” of Lesser Armenia; and on the 19th of May, 1852, 
he started upon his enterprise. His outfit was very moderate, 
and not at all burdensome, consisting only of the books that 
might be of use, a letter of introduction to the French Con- 
sul, and an abundance of excellent advice from the Academy 
of Inscriptions, the Asiatic Society, and the Directors of the 
Imperial Museums, as to the kind and method of his re- 
searches and investigations. His baggage was only that of 

































an ordinary railway journey ; but he was, as he says, “ rich in 
hope,” full of confidence in his own powers and his sure suc- 
cess, able by long practice to decipher the most obstinate le- 
gends, whether upon metal or upon stone, and tolerably skilled 
in the dialects of the region where his discoveries were to be 
made. He invited no retinue, preferring to find his aids upon 
the spot; and of the passengers who embarked at Smyrna in 
the steamer Mentor, on her regular return trip along the Sy- 
rian coast, none appeared less important than the quiet person 
whose homely face and steel-bowed spectacles seemed to desig- 
nate a wandering German student. 

The splendid volume named at the head of this article is 
the latest and most accessible, if not the most valuable, fruit 
of this voyage of discovery, so quietly begun. It is the com- 
plete work of which the previous essays of M. Langlois had 





given the promise and the desire. The quarto published in 
1854, immediately after his return to Paris, had supplied a hun- 
dred and eighty-two new texts for the sagacity and conjecture 
of the readers of the literature of ancient stones. Divers pa- 
pers in the * Numismatic Review ” had given specimens of the 
coins and medals of the classic age which this antiquarian miser 
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had extorted from buried monarchs, — Sardanapalus and oth- 
ers. In the “ Archeologic Review,” a paper on the * Dunuk- 
Tasch’’ had demonstrated that the three hundred and fifty 
feet of damaged pudding-stone in the neighborhood of Tarsus, 
which other travellers had despised as mean, was really the 
cenotaph of the Assyrian king before which Alexander, in his 
victorious march, stopped to wonder and reflect. Hints about 
the Ansaireeh and their faith had suggested that M. Langlois 
could tell a good deal more about that singular people, if he 
only should see fit. The full opening has now come; and 
instead of thin quartos and scattered articles in reviews, we 
have a goodly octavo, printed in the best style of the Parisian 
press, decorated with spirited engravings in great number, 
with curious inscriptions and more curious devices, arranged 
in the most scientific order, written in a style at once clear, 
concise, pure, and entertaining, and conveying an amount of 
new and valuable information very rare in works of Eastern 
travel. M. Langlois has not been mocked by his buoyant 
hope ; and his revelations of Cilicia will give him place with 
eminent discoverers. Not the least valuable service which 
Napoleon II]. has rendered to the science of his empire has 
been the judicious patronage of this “ numismatist”’; and 
the work which sums up the results of these two years in 
* Little Armenia” is quite worthy of an imperial * impri- 
matur.”’ 

* Little Armenia” is but another name—a medizval phrase 
—for Cilicia. The volume, with the exception of the few 
closing pages, is wholly upon Cilicia, and rigidly rejects all 
extraneous matter. Sixty-two pages are given to the * Pro- 
legomena,” comprising a cursory description of the country, 
its topography, its natural history, races, languages, religions, 
trade, manufacture, agriculture, government, and_ history. 
These are followed by a piquant narrative of personal adven- 
ture, the * Journal du Voyage,” in which the several expedi- 
tions from the capital, north, west, and east, are somewhat rap- 
idly sketched, — showing, by comparison with the romances of 
Messrs. About and Enault, that truth is stranger than fiction, 
and leading one to think that the best chapter in * The King 
of the Mountains’’ was adapted from the report of M. Langlois’s 
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actual experience. The remainder of the volume is occupied 
with a systematic statement, analysis, and discussion of the 
ruins, monuments, inscriptions, and relics of every kind col- 
lected or examined by the traveller in the four regions into 
which he divides Cilicia, — Cilicia of the Mountains, Cilicia of 
the West or of the Plains, the Cilician Taurus, and Cilicia of 
the East. The order followed in this discussion is chronologi- 
cal, beginning with the remains of the most ancient time, and 
coming down to the most recent. The antiquities of each site 
and city are described separately ; and to the description are 
joined admirable historical notices of each place, and of the 
natural scenery. We shall have space in this article to men- 
tion only a few of the principal places and monuments de- 
scribed by the traveller. 

Cilicia, the country to which M. Langlois was sent, is most 
widely known as the native land of the Apostle Paul; and the 
information of the majority of men concerning it is confined 
to that fact. But the researches of this traveller prove that 
the land has a much fuller title to the attention of archxolo- 
gists. The name which he has chosen to give it is its ancient 
name, and not that by which it is at present known. Its mod- 
ern name is Karamania, from the family of Karaman, of which, 
after the Turkish conquest, it became a possession. Its name 
in the Middle Age was “ Little Armenia,” given to it by the 
Armenian victors, to mark the distinction of their colony by 
the sea from their great empire around Mount Ararat. But 
in the long epoch of Greek and Roman dominion, it bore the 
name of Cilicia, according to Herodotus given from Cilex, 
son of Agenor of Pheenicia, but more probably derived from 
Kid, an obsolete Greek name of the buffalo, which is the 
symbol of Tarsus, the capital of the province. The country 
lies in the southeastern part of Asia Minor, along the north- 
eastern corner of the Mediterrarsan, being surrounded on the 
other sides by high ranges of mountains, — the Amanus on the 
east, and the Taurus on the north and west. Viewed from 
the sea, it appears to be a long strip of undulating plain, 
hemmed in by a lofty mountain wall, which during most of 
the year is crowned with snow. The provinces from which 
this mountain wall separates Cilicia are Pamphylia on the 
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west, Lycaonia and Cappadocia on the north, and Syria on 
the east. These limits, however, have varied much in differ- 
ent ages and with different conquests. At one period, the 
Euphrates became the eastern boundary of the ambitious king- 
dom ; and more than once it has been restricted to the plains 
in the neighborhood of Tarsus. The present limits of the two 
pachalics of Adana and Itschil include nearly all that be- 
longed to the Roman province under the Casars,— an irreg- 
ular belt of territory, from the thirtieth to the thirty-fourth 
degree of east longitude, and from the thirty-sixth to the thir- 
ty-eighth degree of north latitude, with an extreme length of 
two hundred and fifty miles, and an average breadth of from 
forty to fifty miles. Along the shore of the gulfs of Soli and 
Iskanderiin, a sea-coast line of one hundred and fifty miles, 
the land is very level and marshy, as is signified by the name 
“ Peedia,” which distinguished it in ancient time from the 
western region, called Cilicia Trachea, from its rugged and 
rocky surface. Throughout this latter region, isolated hills 
and spurs from the mountain wall give a wild beauty to the 
scenery, while they make travelling difficult and dangerous. 
These small mountain ranges keep no regular course, and 
tend to all points of the compass. In all the country there 
are copious water-courses, some of which are large enough to 
be reckoned as rivers. The Cydnus, which flows by Tarsus, 
is but the fourth in size, being surpassed by the Calycadnus, 
the Pyramus, and the Sarus,—all of these streams having, 
from their fountains in the Taurus to their mouths in the sea, 
a length to be measured in hundreds of miles. In some parts 
these streams lose themselves in the marshes, to reappear at 





some distance beyond; and there are some which seem to dis- 
appear utterly and have no outlet. 

Unlike the Syrian shore of the Mediterranean, the Cilician 
shore is indented with numerous bays, separated from each 
other by projecting capes and headlands. The gulf of Iskan- 
dertin is thirty miles wide from Alexandretta to the mouth of 
the Pyramus. The gulf of Soli, at the head of which is Mer- 
sina, the port of Tarsus, is eighty miles in breadth from Cape 
Megarsus to the mouth of the Calyeadnus. These bays, broad 
as they are, are not provided with harbors, and afford little 
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more protection against the force of the waves than the road- 
steads of Jaffa and Acre. In ancient times, there were several 
ports from which commerce with Syria, Cyprus, Africa, and 
Greece was carried on, but now most of the trade by sea is 
confined to the harbor of Mersina. This is the only landing- 
place on the coast for the French and Austrian steamers. 

Cilicia has always been famed for the unwholesomeness of 
its air, and for its severe climate. Alexander came near dying 
when he attempted to pass through the land, and, more than a 
thousand years later, the Grand Master of the Templars wrote 
home to the Pope, that if four thousand horsemen, strong and 
sound, should try to get through this sickly region, it would 
be wonderful if the end of the year found five hundred of 
them alive. This unhealthiness comes rather from the bad 
drainage, and from the neglect of the land, than from any 
misfortune of position. Apart from the extreme heats of the 
dry season, there is nothing to make the climate intolerable, if 
the rivers were only united by a canal which should carry off 
their superfluous and stagnant waters. The air of the moun- 
tain region is temperate, and even cold in the winter, compel- 
ling many of the nomad tribes to seek the plains. 

The country, especially in its hilly portion, is rich in min- 
eral wealth. There are mines of iron, which yield from sixty 
to seventy-five per cent of metal, near the surface and easily 
wrought; mines of lead, yielding forty-two per cent of this 
metal, with two per cent of silver; mines of copper, yielding 
from thirteen to twenty-five per cent of the metal; with sul- 
phur, and valuable quarries of stone. The vegetation is vari- 
ous and beautiful, and is mostly identical with that of North- 
ern Syria. Eight species of fossil plants have been found here 
and described by Russian botanists. The Fauna, if less re- 
markable than in the time of the Emperor Julian, when /ions 
were often seen in the Taurus, are still sufficient in quantity 
and quality for a sportsman’s needs. There remain a few of 
those brown bears which the pious Duke Godfrey of Bouillon 
delighted to slay. The chase of the hyena, the wild boar, the 
antelope, the goat, the red fox, and divers “smaller deer,” 
may still tire an enthusiast, as it tired Frederic of the Red 
Beard on his crusading march. There are wild buffaloes and 
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wild horses still roaming the plains round Anazarbus, and huge 
vagles, vultures, hawks, and owls gather to the feast when a 
vamel falls. Along the water-courses, ducks and geese in 
flocks, solitary herons, cranes standing on one leg, and the 
heavy stork, invite destruction. The immense turtles — two 
of them land species and one marine — might satisfy a 
London alderman, if the testimony of Admiral Beaufort is 
to speak for the race. He saw one weighing two hundred 
pounds. Johnny Crapaud might be equally delighted by the 
abundance of frogs and crabs in Cilicia; and a Milesian would 
speedily invoke the blessed Saint Patrick to clear the land of 
its snakes and reptiles. 

The human inhabitants of Cilicia are a strange agglomera- 
tion of races, greater in variety in proportion to their numbers 
than those of most Eastern provinces. The successive tribes 
of conquerors have each left descendants in the land, and in 
the 150,000 scattered over the territory there are reckoned not 
less than sixteen sorts of men. The most numerous are the 
Turcomans, estimated at 60,000; next to these are the 40,000 
Turks; next to these, the 20,000 Kurds; and lowest in num- 
ber of the Moslem tribes, the Arabs, partly of Syrian, partly 
of Egyptian descent, to the number of 15,000. The Arabs, 
the Turks, and a portion of the Turcomans, are * sedentary,” 
living in towns and in houses; the Kurds and the larger por- 
tion of the Turecomans are nomad, living in tents, and shifting 
their encampment with the season, and as necessity compels 
them. These nomad Turcomans, the Bedouins of the prov- 
ince, are separated into ten tribes, while of the sedentary 
Turcomans there are nine tribes, each under its own heredi- 
tary chief. The principal wealth of the country consists in 
cattle, sheep, goats, and camels, by far the larger proportion 
of these belonging to the nomads. The tribe of Kerim-oglou 
alone has 2,500 tents, 2,000 head of eattle, 40,000 sheep, 
4,000 goats, and 2,000 camels ; and the whole number of tents 
belonging to the nomad tribes is 9,100, with an aggregate 
property of 544,150 beasts in all kinds. The sedentary Turco- 
mans have 5,880 houses, with an aggregate of 221,425 beasts. 
The two classes have an exemplary dislike of each other, and 
are constantly at strife. The nomads, who bear the name of 
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Jourouks, have little to recommend them except their hospi- 
tality to strangers; whom, however, they are quite ready to 
plunder when these cease to be their guests. All the Turco- 
mans are Moslem, most of them fanatically so. 

The Kurds, though less numerous, are far more formidable 
and warlike. From their fastnesses in the eastern mountains 
they come down to forage and plunder, setting at defiance the 
authority of the pachas, and rarely and reluctantly paying any 
tax to the government. They have four distinct tribes, with 
5,000 tents, 95,000 sheep, 45,000 goats, 60,000 head of cattle, 
and 9,600 camels. They are not a religious people, attach very 
little importance to prayers, and, like the Yezidis of Persia, 
make the Christian’s Satan their favorite god. Of the 15,000 
Arabs, who dwell mostly along the coast of the sea, the large 
majority are Ansaireeh. They are descendants of exiles for 
their faith from the mountains of Northern Syria. The num- 
ber of Gypsies cannot be exactly given, this race being in 
Cilicia, as everywhere else, spurned and shunned by the other 
races. The traveller, nevertheless, meets frequent camps of 
this people, ** without decency or religion,” with garments and 
features encrusted and discolored with dirt, —* this hideous 
brood, greedy as hogs,”’ to use the words of an old chronicler. 
There are negro slaves, too, included in the catalogue of 
Cilician races, but they are fortunately so few as not to 
be worth counting. 

The number of “ rayahs’ 
of the conquered races, and mostly Armenians, is reckoned 
at 12,000. Those who inhabit the plains are poor laborers, 
corresponding to the Fellahin of Egypt; the inhabitants of the 
mountains are in better condition. The Greeks, partly of the 
old Cilician stock, partly of Syrian descent, number about 
1,000. They are the merchants, the farmers, the factors of 
the land, guiding its enterprise and carrying on its communi- 
vation with the men of foreign nations, and are far more civil- 
ized than any of the other races. Of the race to which Paul 
belonged, which once had synagogues throughout the country, 
but two individuals now remain. The Moslems of Tarsus may 
tolerate Jewish graveyards, but will not suffer the presence of 
living Israelites. A small number of Christian Persians dwell 
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among the Armenians, but the census takes no account of 
these insignificant * Kizilbaches.”” The Frank population — 
Greek, Italian, Maltese, French, and English —numbers scarce- 
ly more than one hundred. 

The principal language of Cilicia is the Turkish, which is 
by no means spoken in its purity, differing as much from the 
tongue of Stamboul or Smyrna as the French of Quebec from 
the French of Paris, or the Italian of Naples from the Italian 
of Tuscany. Along the coast, a corrupted Arabic is spoken. 
In the seaports, the merchants speak a Cypriot Greek, which 
is not the dialect of either ancient or modern Athens. The 
Christian priests and the educated classes, if such a term may 
be applied to Cilician society, pretend to speak Armenian, some- 
what as the Wallachians pretend to speak Latin. The foreign- 
ers have their “ Lingua Franca,” the Kurds their corrupted 
Persian, and the tongues of the country may be summed up 
as six kinds of patois. The Greeks and Armenians, when they 
write in the common Turkish speech, use their own characters, 
as the Maltese use Roman letters in writing Arabic words. 
There is not much writing required, since books and newspa- 
pers do not now circulate widely in this region, once so famed 
for culture and refinement. 

Cilicia is well supplied with religions. Besides the dominant 
Moslems, four fifths of the whole population, there are Ortho- 
dox and Catholic Greeks, Catholic and Dissenting Armenians, 
120 Maronites, 100 Latins, 70 Jacobites, 3 Protestants, with a 
sprinkling of Druses, Metualis, Ismaeleeh, Devil-worshippers, 
and Jews, with the 13,000 Ansaireeh already alluded to. The 
relation of the sects is comparatively peaceful, the Christian 
sects being not numerous or powerful enough to make trouble. 
it is rather the practice than the science of religion that is 
cared for, and there are no schools of the prophets, either Mos 
lem or Christian. 

The trade of Cilicia is greatly reduced from its mark in the 
Biblical eras, when the kings of Tyre and of Jerusalem brought 
silver, purple, saffron, and perfumes from its ports, and is far 
from justifying the extravagant accounts of the Middle-Age 
pilgrims concerning the wealth of this teeming coast. In those 
days, the merchants of Tarsus and Lajazzo had treaties of com- 
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merce with all the powers bordering on the sea, and the ships 
of Genoa and Venice, bringing the varied treasures of Western 
industry, took back horses, asses, mules, and cattle, with wood, 
iron, and slaves. This last branch of commerce, once very lu- 
erative, has now happily declined, and s/aves are not included 
in the tables of Cilician products, though markets for the Turk- 
ish harems are still found in some of the towns. Very little 
reaches Cilicia by way of the sea. The foreign steamers leave 
only the remnant of their merchandise after visiting the Syrian 
coast, and the native craft are too small for heavy freight. 
Rice comes from Egypt, coffee and soap from Syria; but with 
the exception of these commodities, nearly all the imports are 
through the mountain passes, on the backs of mules and cam- 
els. The exports of cotton in its raw state and in fabrics, of 
goat’s-hair and camel’s-hair cloaks, of tent-cloth, and of wood- 
en utensils, find their way to the bazaars of Aleppo and Smyrna, 
in small quantities, most of the product being consumed with- 
in the country. There are one hundred and sixty-four facto- 
ries of various kinds in the province of Adana, under the di- 
rection of a Nazei, or general superintendent, whose power is 
almost unlimited. In the western pachalic, the principal 
manufacture is of saddles, bridles, harnesses, and knapsacks ; 
and it is reckoned that two hundred bales of leather are annu- 
ally brought from Europe to supply this industry. A new 
branch of lucrative commerce was opened in 1837 by the leech 
fishery ; and now, in the markets of Marseilles, Cilician blood- 
suckers command high prices, and are in great favor. The 
business season of Cilicia is the months of January and Feb- 
ruary for wholesale traffic, March and April for retail. It is 
customary for business men to make large advances to pro- 
ducers. 

The soil of Cilicia, especially in the pachalic of Adana, is 
rich, and might with proper culture yield abundant harvests. 
There is no lack of sun or of water, artificial canals distribut- 
ing as in Egypt the surplus of the rivers. In the gardens 
along the Sarus and the Calycadnus one hears the creaking 
of the sakkia. But the people are too sluggish for improve- 
ment, and agriculture is in no better condition than when 
Strabo and Pliny described the land. Excessive taxes, defec- 
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tive methods, and a lazy peasantry preclude the fruit of hus- 
bandry. The ashes of an annual burning is almost the only 
manure in use. In June, the time of harvest, great numbers 
of foreigners come in, to work for the large wages of eight pi- 
asters a day besides their food,—a pay greater than that of 
most European laborers. The principal products of the field 


are cotton, the average annual value of which is $600,000 ; 
wheat, of about equal value; sesame, in value about 875,000, 
of which a great deal of oil is made; barley, in value about 
$60,000; about $14,000 worth of wool; and about 8,000 
worth of tobacco, very far inferior to that of the Lebanon. 
The wheat is of two kinds, red and white, the white being pre- 
ferred, and commanding a price twenty-five per cent higher 
than the red. The barley crop is very uncertain. The wool 
is of excellent quality, white and fine. Shearing-time is in 
April and May. White-wax comes to market in the month of 
August, and is sold at from ten to fifteen cents the oka. Cot- 
ton is of three qualities, only the poorest of which is exported 
in the raw state. Flax is but little cultivated. Though vines 
are numerous and of luxuriant growth, comparatively little 
wine is made, and that of poor quality. The curious viand 
called Boundourma, which the naturalist Belon described in 
the sixteenth century, made from nut sausages, fried in wine 
and basted with flour, is still popular. <A few olive-trees are 
cultivated, and there is some poor and coarse silk raised. 

The government of the province is administered by the two 
pachas, each having under-pachas for the districts and the vil- 
lages. The usual staff of agas, medjlis, muftis, and kadis ad- 
minister and interpret the laws. The military force for each 
pachalic consists of a battalion of regular infantry, numbering 
six hundred, and of a thousand bachi-bazouks, three hundred 
of them mounted, who are scattered in all parts of the prov- 
ince. The pachalic of Adana, which sends to the Porte the 
principal revenue of Cilicia, raised in the year 1852, from 
taxes of all kinds, nearly eleven millions of piasters, a sum 
equivalent to about $500,000 of our money. The sources of 
this revenue were duties from customs, duties upon smoking- 
tobacco, snuff, salt, spirits, cattle, camels, and passports, and 
various kinds of direct tax. The sa/ian tax is levied upon the 
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property of all married persons without distinction of religion, 
and is either 60, 30, or 15 piasters, the piaster being about 
five cents of our money. The Ahavad) is levied upon all rayahs 
or Christians over fifteen, Mussulmans being exempt, and is 
either 50 or 15 piasters. The spentz,a sort of poll-tax, is 3 
piasters the head. The Ansaireeh pay a special poll-tax, the 
miri, amounting to 2 or 3 piasters. The Turcomans pay 
tithes, and the Jourouks pay a special * tent duty,” amount- 
ing to 5 piasters for each tent. The sale of animals pays a 
small percentage to the government; and the wood-merchants 
are obliged to sell their wood to the government at half-price. 
A very important source of revenue is found in the tolls at the 
passes on the mountain frontiers, a regular tariff of which is 
established. A Christian pays 3, piasters, and if a pilgrim, 
5} piasters; a load of manufactured goods pays 9 piasters ; a 
load of wheat or barley, 1; piasters; and a load of other agri- 
cultural products, 5} piasters. This is at the pass of Kulek- 
Boghaz, where the rates are lowest. At the other passes the 
charge is much higher; a pilgrim paying 12 piasters, and a 
load of merchandise 123. 

The net revenue of the pachalic ought to yield, after the 
expenses of administration are met, not less than $400,000 to 
the Porte. But here, as in other Turkish provinces, there is 
equal carelessness in the coilection of taxes and in remittance 
to the imperial treasury. The quota of this pachalic is con- 
stantly in arrear, and officials contrive to cheat the govern- 
ment. The Julian law, which gave the governor a right to 
draw upon the people for the supply of his table, is still in 
force ; and, in addition, this magistrate is allowed 180,000 
piasters of salary, or $9,000. He is appointed for no partic- 
ular time, and holds office only at the pleasure of his Ottoman 
master. One inferior official, however, the Turcoman Bey of 
Payas claims an hereditary right, which is respected by the 
paramount government. 

Such, in brief, was the experience and condition of the 
country as M. Langlois found it at the close of the month of 
May, 1852, when the steamer Mentor cast anchor in the port 
of Mersina. Scarcely had he recovered from admiration of 
the beautiful panorama made by the double are of the curving 
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bay and the background of magnificent mountains, when he 
was summoned to expiate, by five days in the Lazaretto, the 
sin of having ventured to visit the land of pestilence. There 
was no plague in the countries from which he had come; but 
reason was vain against the inexorable fidelity of the officers 
of health. The Lazaretto of Mersina, like most hospitals of 
this kind, is a filthy prison, allowing no accommodation of any 
kind, not even a plank to lie on. The adjoining marshes 
guarantee speedy fever, and M. Langlois discovered at once 
that his only chance for life was instant escape from this in- 
fected stable of Augeas. An accommodating Turk, whom the 
Consul had sent to meet him, readily entered into his idea, and 
about midnight, after the guard had stupefied themselves by 
copious potations, the prisoner managed to let himself down 
by a cord from the window, and join this Turkish friend, who 
was in waiting with a good horse ready saddled; a vigorous 
kick from the Turk gave motion to the beast, and a gallop in 
the darkness ensued, such as an officer of the French Guard 
had never taken. There was no time, indeed, to be lost. The 
dogs of the Lazaretto had given the alarm, and the fugitive 
had hardly time to hide himself in the cellar of Ali’s house, 
in one of the great empty jars, before the officers of justice 
were knocking at the door and claiming the Effendi. They 
were bullied off, however, by the click of pistols and the lies 
of Ali, and the affair had no tragic conclusion. It was cer- 
tainly a characteristic beginning of adventure among Arabs. 
Escaped from this immediate danger, the first care of M. 
Langlois was to hasten to the Consul’s house, where he would 
be safe from arrest. He found, to his amazement, that the 
Consul was living under a tent, like a Bedouin, and that this 
was the fashionable summer arrangement for Cilician society. 
Ichmé, the place of the encampment, the Biarritz, the Bath, 
the Saratoga of Cilicia, is the resort, in the sickly months, of all 
the first families of Tarsus. The sulphur springs continue to 
supply here, as in the days of the Romans, a nauseous bever- 
age and an invigorating bath; and the waters of Ichmé have, 
moreover, the excellent moral advantage of being perfectly 
free. Nobody owns them, neither the state nor any private 
company or man. The visitor may enjoy, without money and 
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without price, the luxury of being parboiled in one of the 
ancient sarcophagi, which are used now as bathing-tubs, with 
the accompaniment of the nasal chanting of Gypsies, the musi- 
cians of Cilicia. It was at this pleasant watering-place that 
the Consul had installed himself, with his suite of gentlemen 
and Arabs. The Consul himself was a character, a Syrian 
Christian, who had acted as the dragoman of Lamartine, had 
served the daughter of the poet in her last sickness, and had 
received his lucrative and honorable sinecure from the head 
of the Provisional Government of France in gratitude for this 
service. M. Langlois found with him a polite reception, and 
was furnished with a tent, a carpet, and a sufficiency of pipes, 
the chief luxuries of an Eastern establishment. The arrival 
of a Frank is an important event in that region which Franks 
so rarely visit; and M. Langlois had not been long at Ichmé 
before a package of despatches from the Pacha arrived, wel- 
coming to the province *“* His Excellency the Bey-zadeh Victor 
Langlois, French prince, the glory of scholars, the light of 
science,” and furnishing him with safe conduct to the capital. 
The experience which the fugitive from quarantine had had of 
Arab horses should have taught him prudence; but on near- 
ing Tarsus, the noisy salute of musketry which announced his 
presence gave him a fresh lesson in horsemanship, and he was 
precipitated into a muddy ditch, and compelled to make an 
undignified entry on foot. His first stay in Tarsus lasted for 
several weeks, which he diligently employed in examining 
ruins, acquainting himself with the people, and making him- 
self the hero of various adventures. The season of the year 
was that of marriages and baptisms, and he was called to favor 
his friends with his society and patronage at these happy cere- 
monies, which he found at once entertaining and fatiguing. 
At the marriage festival he was annoyed by the everlasting 
discharge of fire-arms, by the horrid discord of the band of 
three instruments, and the shouts of the little vagrants who 
followed it along the street, — by the uncouth style of the wed- 
ding repast, cones of rice and great plates of roast mutton, 
torn apart by the fingers and devoured voraciously, — and espe- 
cially by the deafening applause when the bridegroom raised 
with a sabre the mass of shawl which enveloped the form of 
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his invisible bride. He notes carefully the exhibition of wed- 
ding presents, among which glass nargilehs with silver mount- 
ings figured conspicuously. The most curious circumstance, 
however, is the rush which all the guests make for a piece of 
the sacred bread, which the priest throws down before the altar 
when he pronounces the nuptial benediction, a mélée as noisy, 
as fierce, and even as dangerous, as that at the Holy Sepulchre 
in Jerusalem when the Sacred Fire appears. The holy wafer, 
in its symbolic meaning, becomes thus the “ wedding cake,” 
and any one who can secure and eat a fragment of it will be 
happily married within the year. 

Some of the baptismal ceremonies in which M. Langlois 
bore a part were equally remarkable. As godfather, he was 
expected to furnish a name for the infant, and to promise on 
its behalf that it should be trained carefully in the faith of the 
* Gregorian Church,” duties not easy for a foreigner and a 
Catholic to fulfil. But the difficulties were evaded ; the Greek 
prelate was as accommodating as the bishop of an English 
Church, “ Say yes!” said he to the perplexed godfather, ** and 
all the responsibility will then fall on the godmother.”’ The 
name, “ Mardyros-Garabed-Asdonadzadour,” or “ Martyr-Pre- 
cursor-God-given,” was kindly suggested by the father of the 
child. The baptismal dress of the infant was the simple rai- 
ment of nature, and the font was a basin of wine. The legend 
of Clarence’s death represents the method of the new birth in 
the Church of Cilicia. 

Soon after his arrival, by the advice of judicious friends, M. 
Langlois had hastened, by the present of a gun, to gain the 
good-will of a taciturn savage, Bothros Rok, who seemed to be 
held by the citizens of Tarsus in peculiar fear and respect. 
This terrible janissary, a Christian Arab of Palestine, had 
avenged the rape of his sister by the murder of her seducer, 
the son of the Pacha of Jaffa, and had been driven in conse- 
quence first to the Lebanon, and then to the Taurus, where he 
had been the associate and messenger of the most renowned 
of the bandits, and had remained many years in this life of 
plunder. On the breaking up of the bands, by mutual agree- 
ment, the services of Bothros were secured by the government, 
who could at any time furnish safe conduct through the 
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mountains to those whom he should accompany. To the ac- 
quaintance and friendship of this freebooter M. Langlois owed 
his life. Another acquaintance which he made on one of his 
rambles was that of the beautiful Nedjmé, the “ Pearl of the 
Taurus,” daughter of a mountain chief, who seems to be the 
original of M. Enault’s Nadéje. It was a happy omen that 
this charming damsel deigned to accept his company, and 
gave him prestige as a traveller. Omens are of great weight 
in the East; woe to the man who meets a crow, a beggar, a 
hare, or a Jew, as he is starting on his journey ; happy he who 
shall see a dove, an eagle, a gazelle, or a young virgin! M. 
Langlois was glad to make use of the omen. 

The most elaborate description in the volume is that which 
M. Langlois gives of Tarsus and its environs. The city is not 
large positively, much less in comparison with its grandeur 
under the Roman régime. Its inhabitants number scarcely 
seven thousand; its houses are low and terraced, its streets 
narrow and crooked, and on market-days blocked up by the 
caravans passing and repassing; it is cut up by canals, which 
supply water to the fountains and baths; the mosques are 
dilapidated ; and grass grows in the squares and on the walls. 
It is difficult to believe that this is the city of the mythic Per- 
seus, of the luxurious Sardanapalus, — the city where Alexan- 
der rested from the fatigue of his way, where Antony feasted 
Cleopatra with such magnificence, where there were such mag- 
nificent temples, theatres, and aqueducts, that this was the 
second city of the kingdom of Leo Il. in the Byzantine age. 
Now, in the sickly season, the streets are almost deserted. 
There are no successors to the scholars, orators, and philoso- 
phers of whom Strabo gives so long a catalogue; and none, 
not even pachas, can read the works of that Cicero who was 
once Proconsul here. M. Langlois soon found that his exca- 
vations could not be aided by any native skill in archwxology, 
and that the stolid suspicion of the Turkish officials was a 
serious obstacle to his inquiries. He was fortunately not de- 
tected in his attempt to force with powder an entrance into 
the Dunuk-Tasch. But if he had obeyed the order of the 
Governor of Tarsus to desist from digging in the Gueuzluk- 
Kaleh, the museums of Paris would have lost some of their 


most curious treasures. 
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Of the former glories of Tarsus many monuments remain. 
Of the Cyclopean structures of the Pelasgic times, there are 
few traces, but the vast mass of the Dunuk-Tasch carries back 
the history to the time of Assyrian dominion. This monu- 
ment, which M. Langlois believes to be the most ancient exist- 
ing in Asia Minor, he has demonstrated to his own satisfaction 
to be the tomb of the first Sardanapalus. It is a great oblong 
of conglomerate, 354 feet in length, 129 in breadth, and 22 
in height. The white marble with which it was originally 
incrusted has been carried away, and the inscriptions which 
the ancient historians record have disappeared. We need not 
go over the argument of M. Langlois, or his refutation of the 
theories of Barbaro, that it was a castle; of Texier, that it 
was the seat of an oracle; of Chesney, that it was a temple of 
Jupiter; and of Zosimus, that it was the tomb of Julian the 
Apostate. From a comparison of authorities, from an exami- 
nation of medals, and from the preponderance of conjectural 
reasoning, he makes out a case as strong, certainly, as that of 
the tomb-theory of the Great Pyramid. 

The Gueuzluk-Kaleh, from which M. Langlois extracted so 
many treasures, in statuettes, jars, and articles of pottery, he 
considers to be the Greek cemetery of the successors of Alex- 
ander. Of relics of the Roman period, he mentions the Gym- 
naseum, aqueducts, roads, bridges, sewers, mosaics, and a 
huge mound in which he discovered numerous figures in terra- 
cotta. These monuments are mostly in a very fragmentary 
condition. Some of the mosaics are well preserved, but most 
of them are too far destroyed to allow any satisfactory study. 
The cloaca maxima, discovered in 1853, is twelve feet in 
height by eight in breadth, and evidently communicated with 
the principal streets of the ancient city. In the house of a 
Nassairi peasant, M. Langlois was so fortunate as to find a 
Greek milestone, of which he gives the mutilated inscription. 
Of the numerous temples of Tarsus there are no authentic 
remains; the more pity, since few cities have worshipped, 
from their foundation, more various and heterogeneous gods. 
The Pantheon of Greece and that of Egypt were added to the 
deities of Assyria, and an elaborate inscription, which M. Lang- 
lois gives, taken from a bath-house, expresses the gratitude of 
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Tarsus to the “ Pious, Fortunate, and August Marcus Aurelius 
Severus Alexander, son of the god Antoninus, grandson of the 
god Severus.” Of the remains taken from the cemetery, the 
most important are figures of the gods, ex voto offerings, por- 
traits, and caricatures. The Trinity of Pagan Tarsus seems 
to have been Hercules, Apollo, and Perseus, who are fre- 
quently confounded. The eagle, the lion, and the bull seem 
to have been the favorite symbols. 

Of the Byzantine, Armenian and Moslem ages there are at 
Tarsus some interesting monuments. The beautiful gate of 
the Kandji-kapon belonged to a Byzantine fortress. Fragments 
of the castle remain to attest as well its primitive grandeur as 
the vandalism of the rulers who have dismantled it. The 
Church of the Virgin, which Armenian tradition says that 
Paul founded during one of his visits to his native city, is in 
excellent preservation, with the exception of its dome, and is 
adorned with the usual quantity of black pictures, yellow 
ostrich-eggs, and silver-plated saints’ faces. Its most rare 
treasures are two Armenian manuscripts of the Gospel, in 
quarto, elegantly bound, one of which dates from the eighth 
century. The Church of St. Paul, now a mosque, was founded 
in the fourteenth century by King Ochinus. In this church 
was buried Hugo the Great, the famous Crusader. The gates 
of the city and its present wall belong mostly to the Moslem 
period, and there are six mosques, some of them with showy 
minarets and imposing dimensions. The mosque of Makam- 
djami contains, according to the legend, the tomb of the 
prophet Daniel; and there are not a few touching inscriptions 
on the Mussulman houses and tombs. The memory of St. 
Paul is kept at Tarsus, as the memory of Abraham at Hebron, 
by a gigantic carob-tree, so large that two men cannot clasp 
it, and with a hollow in its trunk large enough for a man to 
live in. Unfortunately for the legend, a botanist’s eye denies 
for the tree more than two centuries of age. 

Making Tarsus his centre, M. Langlois explored the country 
from time to time in various directions, spending in his jour- 
neys usually from two to six weeks. His travelling compan- 
ions were Peyron, a young Greek merchant, very easily fright- 
ened; Gregory Alepson, formerly an Armenian monk, but 
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now chancellor of the English Consul ; Bothros, his champion 
defender and interpreter, with two companions of the same 
class ; ten armed zapties, or militia ; an Arab cook; and a full 
company of mookras, or mule-men. His first excursion was 
along the coast, to Soli, Lamas, and Gorigos. The ruins of 
Soli, and of Pompeiopolis, which lies near to it, are close to 
the sea-shore. They consist of fragments of baths, reservoirs, 
aqueducts, and houses, mostly hidden by the thicket of bushes, 
and brought to light with difficulty. The long colonnade from 
the harbor to the city, once of two hundred columns, still 
shows forty-eight in good preservation, some Corinthian, some 
Composite. The tomb of Aratus, whose verse Paul quoted 
with such effect to the Athenians, is as conspicuous by the 
roadside here as the tomb of Cicero on the way to Gaeta, and 
has an architecture somewhat similar. To-day, this spot, re- 
taining the proud names of Solon and Pompey, once the seat 
of power and opulence, is not even, as it was in the Middle 
Age, the haunt of pirates, but is given over to reptiles and des- 
olation. While M. Langlois, on the steps of the ruined thea- 
tre, was gazing upon the tranquil sea, and recalling in imagi- 
nation the galleys of the Egyptian conqueror, he was startled 
by the hiss of a monstrous black snake, six feet in length. A 
Cilician secret which he greatly coveted was the art of serpent 
charming ; but he found that the psy//i could not be persuad- 
ed by any offer to sell or to impart so divine a gift. ‘“ The 
psyllus who should sell his secret would be exposed through 
all eternity to the avenging scourge of Satan.” 

Soli is about two hours distant from Mersina. The next 
place of importance is Lamas, though all along the road is 
lined with ruined Byzantine castles. Here the hill-country 
begins. Of Lamas, once the capital of a province, nothing 
now remains except a double row of aqueduct arches span- 
ning a mountain torrent. The neighborhood is romantic. 
There are wild glens, cascades, and in a gorge, by the aid of 
a glass, are seen trophies hung up on the brow of the preci- 
pice. The Tefingue-dagh is to Cilicia what the Profile Moun- 
tain and the Cannon Mountain are to the Franconia Gap. 
The literal translation of the word is “ Gun Mountain.” The 
actual trophies hung on the rock are an inlaid bow, two ar- 
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rows, and asabre. Such votive offerings are not unusual in 
Moslem lands. 

A few miles beyond Lamas are the ruins of Sebaste, or 
Eleusa, once famed for its olives. What is now a promontory 
was once an island. The ruins here are almost wholly Ro- 
man, and consist of aqueducts, reservoirs, house walls, part of 
a temple, and part of a theatre. A Greek inscription copied 
from a sarcophagus shows that the exclusive spirit bore sway 
in ancient as well as in modern tomb-building: “ Plotinus, 
son of Hyginus, built in his lifetime, for himself, this sarcoph- 
agus, and this monument in the cemetery of Sebaste. After 
his death, only his daughter can be buried here; and if any 
one else buries here, he will pay six hundred pence to the 
treasury, and three hundred to the city.” 

Gorigos, the ancient Corycas, is, to an archeologist, the 
most attractive locality in Cilicia. It is called by Oppian the 
* City of Mercury.”’ Cicero, Livy, and Pliny all speak of it in 
their writings. In the time of Stephen of Byzantium it was a 
famous resort of pirates; and in the thirteenth century it is 
mentioned as remarkable for its admirable ruins. A manu- 
script poem of the fourteenth century, in the lmperial Library 
of Paris, gives a very exact description of its castles and tow- 
ers, Which may be verified from the large engravings of M. 
Langlois’s volume. These castles, one of which has been sep- 
arated from the mainland by the action of the waves, are of Ar- 
menian origin, and of vast extent; and the inscriptions upon 
their towers are of great assistance in determining the chro- 
nology of “ Little Armenia.”” The moonlight view of these 
ruins which M. Langlois enjoyed would have been enchanting 
but for the hum and stings of the myriad mosquitoes, the sub- 
stitute for the * Divine fury ” of the ancient soothsayers, who 
here announced the will of the gods. The party, unable to 
sleep, held a night session, enlivened by ghost stories, around 
the fire ; and the leader very appropriately recited a passage 
from the “ Inferno” of Dante. Vainly they endeavored to 
find a mummy in the numerous sarcophagi ; and in one, from 
which, seemingly intact, they removed the lid by gunpowder, 
they found only a package of tobacco. To such base uses 
have the sepulchres of the Byzantines come in this region. 
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Farther on is Selefké¢, the site of Seleucia, on the Calycad- 
nus, the river in which Frederic Barbarossa was drowned. 
Thirty houses and a mosque now represent the city which 
Nicator founded, which in the fourth century was the capital 
of the Isaurian robbers, and which in the thirteenth century 
was a stronghold of the Knights of St. John. On one of the 
two ruined temples, the frieze represents * winged genii hold- 
ing enormous bunches of grapes.”” A Roman bridge of six 
arches is in good preservation; there is a great reservoir of 
marble; and in the necropolis are great numbers of sarcoph- 
agi cut from the solid rock. On the covering of one of these 
stone coffins, M. Langlois was delighted to discover the name 
of Aphrodisias, the first Christian martyr of Seleucia. The 
castle of the knights, oval in form, is nearly perfect, even to 
the steep staircase on the mountain by which it is reached. It 
occupies the point of a precipitous rock, and has the same 
magazine and cistern of unfailing water which the Venetian 
Barbaro saw there four hundred years ago. From the ruined 
seats of the theatre, which looks out upon the sea, is a splendid 
panoramic view, which the imagination of a scholar could 
easily fill. It is sad to say that this ancient capital is now, 
like Syene in Egypt, degraded to be the place of exile for 
abandoned women. 

Another place in “ Cilicia Trache: 
ited was Kannideli, the ancient Neapolis of Isauria, where he 
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which M. Langlois vis- 


found curious bas-reliefs, sarcophagi, and all sorts of mediaeval 
ruins, but no trace of the Roman dominion. On one of the 
churches he discovered an inscription nearly identical with 
that on the Church of St. Helena at Bethlehem. The roads 
between these towns are hardly less attractive in the number 
of their ruins than the Appian Way of the Roman Campagna ; 
and the volume contains descriptions of arches, mausoleums, 
and grottos fatiguing to the memory. This first western ex- 
cursion of M. Langlois gave him abundance of work in ar- 
ranging and revising his notes; and he found the attentions of 
the Consul on his return to Mersina rather a hindrance than 
a comfort. 

The next excursion from Tarsus was eastward, through the 
region watered by the Sarus and the Pyramus, to Adana, Ana- 
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zarbus, Sis, and the country of the Kurds, to Missis, the ancient 
Mopsuesta, and to Aias on the gulf of Iskanderfin. Adana, 
on the Sarus, the capital of the pachalic, is about a day’s 
journey across the plain from Tarsus. It is a considerable 
city, numbering 18,000 inhabitants. The tradition says that 
it took its name from Adanus, the son of “* Coelum and Terra.” 
Its origin is certainly obscure, and it was an old city when 
Pompey chose it for one of his prison colonies. It was the 
home of Cassius in the wars of the Triumvirate. Hadrian took 
pains to visit it, and Maximian gave to it his favor. Ravaged 
and laid waste by the Isaurians, it had become great again in 
the age of the Caliphs, and was one of the cities which Haroun 
al Raschid is said to have rebuilt. The Crusaders found it 
rich in all kinds of spoil; and from the time of the Turkish 
conquest it has always prospered. The monuments which re- 
main declare the fame of the city. The great bridge which 
Hadrian built across the Sarus still continues to amaze travel- 
lers by its strength, its breadth, its solid foundations, and its 
graceful arches. At the entrance stands a gate which once 
belonged to the walls of the city. There are remains of the 
aqueduct which Auxentius built, and which established his 
fame. The walls of the Byzantine castle still frown above the 
bridge ; and they show the Vakef-serai, the house and room in 
which Sultan Murad lodged, as they show in the hotel of Augs- 
burg the house and room of Charles V. Adana is, neverthe- 
less, very modern in its general appearance. Its palace is kept 
clean, and is defended by artillery. Its baths are spacious, 
convenient, and greatly frequented. The Armenian cathe- 
dral has a curious manuscript of the Gospels of the thirteenth 
century; there are another Armenian Church and a Greek 
Church; nine mosques with elegant minarets; streets with 
sidewalks ; and 4,500 houses, many of them fine. It has a tem- 
perate climate, a clear sky, and a situation of unrivalled beauty. 
By the boat navigation of the Sarus, it has communication with 
the Mediterranean countries, but most of its traffic is by cara- 
vans. The Pacha, Mehemet Zia, as M. Langlois found him, 
was hospitable, dull, and extremely addicted to kief, a state 
half-way between absolute sleep and the Italian far niente. 
The interview at the palace was rather gracious than exciting. 
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The Pacha’s residence, like that of the Doge in Venice, is at 
once a palace, a barrack, and a prison. 

From Adana to Sis, the ancient capital of the Christian 
kingdom of Armenia, is about fifty miles in a northeasterly 
direction. The route is not free from danger, as it passes 
through several camps of Turcomans. M. Langlois was per- 
mitted to taste in the tent of one of the chiefs the wine and 
mutton of Turcoman hospitality, and he does not recommend 
either. The wine was an equivocal boiling liquid flavored 
with resin, and the stew was an olla podrida of grease, nuts, 
and honey. There was no sign of any care for cleanliness. 
Arriving at Sis, he was summoned to the episcopal palace to 
receive the welcome of the aged Patriarch, whose white beard, 
wrinkled face, blue turban, and black robe gave picturesque- 
ness to his serene dignity. The conversation, which was 
aided, of course, by chibouks, turned upon European affairs, 
in which his Eminence was not well posted, but chiefly upon 
the wickedness and schism of the rival Patriarch of Echmied- 
zin, a subject on which M. Langlois was not fully informed. 
The interview lasted two hours. All the ingenuity of the 
traveller could not, nevertheless, get the Armenian archives 
opened to his inspection. A night expedition which he 
attempted, in the vault beneath the church, in darkness and 
dirt, assisted by Bothros, reminding him of Dante’s inscription 
over the gate of hell, resulted in nothing but mortification and 
disappointment. He found coffins, bats, and bones enough, 
but no parchments. 

The town of Sis is built like an amphitheatre, on the side of 
an isolated mountain, just at the foot of the Taurus. The 
houses are terraced, like those of the Lebanon, the convent 
crowning them upon the summit. On another rock is the 
castle. Below the city is a river, one of the branches of the 
Pyramus. It is a Christian city, and a mosque and bazaar are 
the only Turkish establishments. It is governed by a Turco- 
man Bey, who denies the authority of the Pacha of Adana and 
withholds all tribute. The monuments of the city are wholly 
of the Armenian epoch, and in fact its history cannot be 
fairly traced farther back than the twelfth century. The 
principal of these monuments are the castle, a very strong 
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work, now abandoned; the palace, which, like the Hradschin 
at Prague and the ancient Medeenet Haboo of Thebes, was 
at once a palace and a temple; and many churches of singular 
construction. The most sacred of these is the Church of St. 
Sergius, a special saint of Armenian reverence. This is a 
very small building in the centre of the city, hidden by a high 
wall from profane gaze, lighted only by a few holes in the 
dome, and decorated by saints’ heads in very rude and ugly 
bas-reliefs. 

In Jerusalem, all pilgrims are expected to kneel at the 
“tombs of the Prophets” on the Mount of Olives. In Sis, 
the tombs of the Patriarchs are the approved shrines of piety. 
M. Langlois gives the epitaphs frem several of these tombs, 
some of them in jingling Armenian rhymes. That upon the 
tomb of Michael I. runs thus: “In this tomb rests the Lord 
Michael, the great Elect, who was surnamed Sublime, Admi- 
rable, Desirable. He died in peace in the Lord, in the year 
1200” (A. D. 1750). The tomb of the Patriarch Theodore 
bears a still more flattering testimony to his merit. ‘ This is 
the tomb of the Holy Catholicos Theodore, of the race of 
Achabah, chosen among a thousand! He made many efforts 
to restore the Holy See, and shone by his eminent qualities. 
This was a sublime man and superior to all the rest. He 
died in the year one thousand and five two hundreds with 
forty’ (1245 of the Armenian era, or 1795 of our era). The 
inscription over the door of the new monastery is worth not- 
ing. Its style is magniloquent, though, unlike similar inserip- 
tions in Rome, it promises no “full and perpetual indulgence.” 
“TI am the gate which gives entrance to the heavenly light, 
to the banquet of the light of glory, (for here is poured the 
sacred wine and is sacrificed the immortal Lamb,) of the tem- 
ple supported on the column of grace, lately built anew. I 
and my Church have been built at the expense of the Lord 
Guiragos, the sublime Patriarch, who rests upon the heavenly 
word, most pious and full of the Holy Ghost.” The generous 
and pious Guiragos deserved a better fate. He was poisoned 
by the Bey for having pretended to independence, and his 
tomb is in the sanctuary which he had newly adorned. 

The Armenian convent of Sis boasts of its relics of awful 
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sanctity, which constitute the chain of argument for its Apos- 
tolic pre-eminence. These are the right hands of several of 
the patriarchs and saints of different ages, beginning with the 
hand of Gregory. These hands are fastened to silver arms, 
and are garnished with finger-rings. As in the case of Roman 
relics, some of these are duplicated and disputed; and the 
convent of Echmiedzin has in its reliquary a right hand of 
Gregory equally well vouched for. It may be an instance of 
that miraculous power, ascribed by an old writer to the saints, 
of “ self-multiplication.”” Other treasures of the convent of 
Sis are the Pallium of Agop (or James I.) the Wise, of red 
silk, embroidered with crosses and figures of Christ and the 
saints; two parchment manuscripts of the Gospel, one of them 
a folio, and regarded by the monks as the miraculous work of 
King Leo II.; the vase of holy oil, kept in a special taberna- 
cle, as the wafer in the Pix of St. Laurence at Nuremberg ; 
the archives, now nearly destroyed; and the library, of 250 
printed volumes, and 145 manuscripts of no great value. All 
these books are religious, and most of them liturgical. Arme- 
nian literature begins and ends with forms of prayers. 

On the way from Sis to Anazarbus, a journey of a few hours, 
M. Langlois and his party were attacked by a tribe of Kurds, 
who were beaten off, though not until several of the party 
had been wounded, among others M. Langlois himself. A 
ball through the leg did not lessen his ardor for discovery, 
and he gives an account of Anazarbus as if nothing had hap- 
pened, mentioning merely that a sudden rise of the streams 
is apt to make travelling dangerous in that neighborhood. He 
remained in the city ten days, studying its monuments and 
admiring its position, as strong and commanding as that of 
Mont St. Michel in France. The ruins stand upon a steep 
rocky eminence, at the base of which, as well as around the 
summit, are walls with towers. A long line of aqueduct 
arches crosses the plain below, and a fine triumphal arch 
studs at one of the gateways. The chapel of the castle con- 
tains a curious sculptured genealogy of the Armenian Barons, 
preserving thus a catalogue raisonné of their tombs. The 
origin of this city and of its name is disputed. In the time 
of Augustus it was called Cwsarea; Justin, rebuilding it 
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after an earthquake, called it Justinopolis; and when, de- 
stroyed for the fourth time by an earthquake, it was again 
rebuilt by an Emperor, it took the ponderous name of Justin- 
ianopolis. It became one of the chief cities of the Armenian 
kingdom, and a great battle with the Saracens was fought in 
its neighborhood, in which Bohemond, Prince of Antioch, lost 
his life. In Anazarbus, M. Langlois remarks, as an evidence 
that the Turcomans are more civilized than other Orientals, 
that their women came unveiled into his tent, and in the 
evening sat down and smoked chibouks with him, without 
appearing to be troubled by the exposure. 

From Anazarbus the party took their way southward to 
Missis, passing some remarkable castles; starting up some 
wild boars, which unclean animals our author could not per- 
suade his servants to hunt; and meeting the imperious Prin- 
cess Belgiojoso, returning from Syria with her daughter, with 





whom he was forced to exchange cooks. At the request of 
the Princess, he united with her in a Catholic mass, said by 
one of her suite in the chapel of a ruined convent, which he 
found, albeit not much given to sentimental piety, to be very 
touching and beautiful. Missis, on the Pyramus, is the an- 
cient Mopsuesta, a town chiefly known from its connection 
with Bishop Theodore, a high ecclesiastical authority. It 
dates, according to Eusebius, from the siege of Troy, having 
been founded by the hero Mopsus. It had a famous Temple 
of the Sun, and celebrated the rites of Bacchus. It was a 
favorite city of the Emperors; and medals show what privi- 
leges were given to it by Hadrian, Decius, and Valerian. Its 
situation on the river Pyramus was favorable for commerce ; 
and some of the arches still remain to show the magnificence 
of the bridge which Justinian constructed. The ruins of the 
ancient city are few, and not very important. From the cem- 
eteries M. Langlois brought away some curious inscriptions, 
one of which contains in itself the material of a history. “I 
am Museus, killed prematurely by my brother Tryphon. I 
intrusted to him the care of all my property for twenty years, 
and I did not suspect his good faith; yet he deceived me in 
all things. Not being able to bring him to justice, wanting 
even my daily nourishment, and violently deprived of life be- 
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fore my maturity, I invoke against my brother Tryphon, and 
against his children, the gods of heaven and those of hell; 
and I make vows that all curses may go with them in all their 
life and after: for Tryphon ought not thus to have acted in 
any way. I pray also the gods that neither Tryphon nor any 
other person may take my bones from this littlke monument, 
nor derange anything in this tomb, nor carry away anything 
by violence, but leave all things here in their places: thus 
will he be saved from the burnings which threaten him, unless 
‘4 or if one is an officer of justice ; but he who shall do 
this without purpose or reason, let the gods of the land be- 
come adverse to him.” An exemplary novel might easily be 
drawn from this epitaph. 

From Missis, M. Langlois directed his course to Aias, the 
ancient Egea, crossing the range of the Amanus, and passing 
along the coast of the bay of Iskandertin as far as the battle- 
field of Issus and the town of Alexandretta. A visit which 
he made to a famous Turcoman chief, Moustik Bey, had some 
instructive results. This captain of robbers, who lived by 
plundering and taking toll of caravans, had a mortal dread of 
rats and mice, and would flee with all speed at the sight of one 
of these animals. <A special magician had charge, by incanta- 
tions and cabalistic prayers, to keep these vermin away from 
the premises of the valiant robber. Aias, on the sea-shore, is 
a very old city, taking its name from the Greek aif, goat, the 
symbol of the city. It had at once commercial eminence and 
religious hospitality, adopting freely the gods of the nations 
which brought to it their custom. The ruins cover a vast ex- 
tent of ground ; but the only edifice which time has respected 
is the Armenian castle, which, as restored by Sultan Soliman, 
has the curious checkered appearance of the Tuscan churches, 
half of the stones being the blackened remains of the former 
fires. Where the merchants once exchanged their wares with 
Syria, Egypt, Greece, and Italy, there are only fifteen misera- 
ble huts, and sixty-five inoffensive but indolent barbarians. 

The return journey of the party to Tarsus was diversified 
by an encounter with a band of negroes, in which the poor 
blacks were worsted, and their village burned, but the most 
edifying result of which was the penitential pilgrimage accom- 
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plished by Michael Rok, the brother of Bothros. In gratitude 
for this unexpected return, Michael thought it fit to accuse 
himself at the confessional of all possible sins, and to declare 
crimes which, if suitably punished, would have condemned 
him to twenty years of the galleys, completing this act of pen- 
ance by listening on his knees to a mass of an hour in length. 
Shortly after the return of the party, the Festival of St. 
George, the most sacred patron of all the Eastern churches, 
took place; and M. Langlois was able by his own observation, 
like Hamlet on the ramparts, to verify the legend of the night 
walks of the saint’s ghost. The ‘ questionable shape ”’ of the 
apparition emboldened the curious spectator ; and a threat of 
firing upon him dissolved the ghost’s mystery, and relieved 
the people of Tarsus of their long-established annual fear. It 
is not every Frank traveller who is thus permitted to rescue a 
eredulous people from its delusion and its terror, and M. 
Langlois was more successful than dragon or paynim in his 
combat with the Cappadocian saint. 

After assisting in a solemn “ lion-hunt,’”— conducted by 
the Pacha in person, smoking under a tree on his divan, — 
in which the lion was an ounce, and the ounce, fired at by 
twenty balls at short range, “ still runs,” M. Langlois started 
on his final expedition to the Taurus, and especially to the 
Kulek Boghaz, or Gates of Cilicia. We have no space to re- 
late the adventures and discoveries of this remarkable jour- 
ney ;— the storm in the mountains, “ recommended to all lov- 
ers of magnificent horrors’; the capture by Mehemet Aga, 
“King of the Mountain,” and the tantalizing imprisonment 
in one of his caves; the deliverance through the good offices 
of Bothros, a former companion of this ferocious bandit; the 
visit to the castle of Bosanti, the ancient Butrento, with the 
view of the waterfall and the rainbow; the visit to the grotto 
of the “Seven Sleepers,” the genuineness of which is dis- 
puted by a grotto at Ephesus, and by another in Algiers, 
with the legends connected by Christian and Moslem with this 
story; Nemroun, once Lampron, with its houses sprinkled 
over a vast hill-side; the * Valley of Hell,” where they met 
no devils; the deserted Mopsucrene, where Constantius II. 
died; and the defile of the Kalah-Dagh, where our traveller 
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found a remarkable plant, called by the Turks “ Snake-grass.’ 
This plant, from three to five feet high, is crowned with a 
purple cup, like a horn, from which a quadrangular pistil, 
like a sword-blade, projects. The exterior is of green, spotted 
like the skin of a snake. The plant, which seemed to M. 
Langlois so wonderful that he gives it a special description, 
is evidently nothing more than the well-known Arum macu- 
latum. 

The defile of the Kulek-Boghaz, the most important of all 
the passes of the Taurus, has been famous from the earliest 
ages. Xenophon, in his Anabasis, describes very accurately 
its present appearance. Quintus Curtius mentions the cap- 
ture of its castle by Alexander the Great. Pescennius Niger, 
the imperial usurper, fortified the pass with walls and towers. 
By the Crusaders the pass was called the “ Gates of Judas.” 
The present fortifications, immensely strong, are the work of 
Ibrahim Pacha, and have given to the pass the proverb, 
“Who fears not the Boghaz does not fear God.”” The mod- 
ern constructions have quite obliterated the ruins of the an- 
cient forts. 

We close our notice of the able and interesting work of M. 
Langlois by a sketch of a holy father whom he met in the 
mountains,—one of those charming and characteristic por- 
traits with which the book is enlivened. 

“ Quitting Bosanti, we took our way over the farm of Bothros, following 
frightful paths which belted the cliffs, and which, after an hour’s march, 
came out on an old Roman way, which we followed, in spite of the dif- 
ficulties of its disjointed and broken pavement. By a kind of compen- 
sation, I found on the sides of this ancient road some protane funeral 
monuments ; and, like Dante in his way through Purgatory, we saw 
frequently, in their sarcophagi, imaginary shades who pointed out to us 
the inscriptions recalling their name, their functions, their virtues. Far- 
ther on, on this same way which formerly the Roman legions travelled, 
stood out the skeleton of a colossal arch of triumph, which, according 
to the tradition, Constantine raised in the journey which he made in this 
part of his empire. Near this antique monument is a khan as bare 
and as desolate as all the Turkish establishments of this kind which I 
have seen and occupied. An Armenian monk had taken possession of 
it, and was crouching before the fire: we seated ourselves at his side. 
The wallet of this good father was puffed out like a bottle; it contained 
VOL. XcIV.— NO. 195. 29 
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roast meats, chickens, game, hard eggs, a bottle of raki, &c. His moun- 
tain rambles had not been without fruit, every one being eager to con- 
tribute to his benefit; so he lived like a satrap, the holy man! He con- 
fessed to us that, stranger as he was to all the affairs of this world, he 
had no other care than to drink, to eat, to sleep. The poor man! His 
chin fell in a triple fold upon his broad chest, and surely it would have 
been impossible for me to embrace the majestic rotundity of his abdo- 


” 
men. 


Art. Ill. — Poems. By Eizasetu Barrett Brownine. In 
Three Volumes. New York: James Miller. 1861. 32mo. 


ReapinG * Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” or “ Aurora Leigh,” 
before the grass is green on Elizabeth Browning’s grave, is not 
favorable to a critical estimate of the poet or her works. The 
patient years of suffering, the persistent will, the steadiness, 
strength, and purity, the labors and attainments of this ex- 
traordinary woman, come before us in stately procession ; and 
were it not for the touching record of her love, and of her 
death in the arms of love, we could almost wish that her 
dream had been realized, and that she might have been some- 
thing other, and —if she would have it so— something more 
than a woman. But inasmuch as she was a great woman, she 
was greatly a woman; and if she exceeded her sex in strength 
and aspiration, it was only to foreshow what a woman may 
gain in her proper sphere,— not in another, — and to assure 
us that no soul of man, however high, needs lack a companion 
to strengthen and complete, as well as to beautify, his life. 

Before entering upon the discrimination which the life and 
labors of Elizabeth Barrett Browning suggest, it is meet to pay 
a tribute to what she did, and to the spirit in which she 
wrought. Of all women of her day, she was most a laborer 
in the fields which are trodden by the feet of men. A form 
frail as a lily’s was endowed with the will of a giant. This 
will dragged her slight frame through the furrows of toil, side 
by side with her brother-men. Like them, she dug in the 
mines of classic lore, with such results as are possible only to 
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heroic spirits of either sex. To will and persistency she 
added the perceptive delicacy and retentive power which char- 
acterize her sex. In women generally, these faculties, though 
wonderfully subtile and helpful within a certain sphere, are 
limited by the softer fibre which pervades the female mind as 
well as body. The will corresponds; it is swift, but it is also 
fitful. Eminently subjective,—as all a woman’s qualities 
are, — it is self-distrustful, apt to be dissuaded and character- 
ized by the pliancy of impulse as distinguished from the poise 
of reason. But Mrs. Browning’s will was so strong, and 
she was so isolated by circumstances from the influences that 
usually mould a woman, that she became, in a remarkable 
degree, self-sustained ;— not, as we shall see, becoming in any 
respect more or less than a woman, but capable of labors which 
few women could perform, yet in performing which she never 
encroached upon the manly sphere, whatever her desire to 
prove that sphere to be common ground, and no field of tres- 
pass. She wrought always in a woman’s spirit and in a 
woman’s way. How affecting it is to see her striving against 
physical infirmity! Bowed upon her bed, while life flickered 
more feebly than the lamp beside her, she wrestled with the 
sinewy Greeks, and strove in spirit on Olympus. She would 
not die, and for her mission, which was before her, though she 
discerned it not, she was prepared, and lived to fulfil it. 

Of her merely literary style we care to say but little, and 
still less of its faults. She was in laste to be understood, and, 
so that she gained clear expression, was careless of the flower- 
beds and the borders. Her style is consequently strong and 
clear, but uneven, and often abrupt. A sentence or paragraph 
occasionally limps a little after the hastening thought. A de- 
gree of stiffness is also sometimes given by a pet word, — coined 
for her own use, or obsolete, or picked up in an old book, — 
that suits the metre, or the humor of the writer. A careless- 
ness of rhyme is also not infrequently to be regretted, even in 
a fine passage. But let all praise be awarded to the general 
purity of her vocabulary. Few, if any, writers of the age use 
a diction so strongly Anglo-Saxon. Indeed, in a careful com- 
parison of eminent English and American writers, from Chau- 
cer to the present time,— taking an example from each, — 
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Mrs. Browning’s * Cry of the Children ” was found to contain 
ninety-two per cent of Anglo-Saxon words,—a_ proportion 
greater than in Spenser, Shakespeare, or Milton, and exceeded 
only by Chaucer and by the translation of St. John’s Gospel. 
There are certain faults in Mrs. Browning’s style, arising 
from the false position in which she tried to stand, and to 
which, with a strange concealment of them from herself, and 
by stress of habit, she clung to the end. These faults — to 
which we shall have further need to refer— were, under the 
circumstances, peculiarly feminine, and consisted in a strut- 
ting gait, a pertness of expression, a consciousness of what 
she was doing, and a somewhat ostentatious estimate of her 
powers. In the same category, a little pedantry is discernible, 
hardly to have been avoided where there was so much Greek. 
These are the principal exceptions to a style of composition 
otherwise eminently sturdy and expressive, free from redun- 
dancy, suggestive, brilliant, and sometimes almost sublime. 
What she saw in nature she observed, loved, remembered, 
and reproduced. But her sphere was the inner mind, rather 
than the external world; and probably the enforced seclusion 
of her life strengthened this tendency. Thus, by reason of 
her surroundings, as well as of her womanly nature, feeling, 
rather than observation, distinguishes her poetry, and a feel- 





ing all the purer and more intense because it owes so little to 
garnish. 

Mrs. Browning’s strong Saxon style was the fitting garment 
of her healthful and unhackneyed thoughts. It is the princi- 
pal merit of her poetry that it rises so far above the conven- 
tionalism of female writers, from Hannah More down to the 
Honorable Mrs. Norton. All things are pure to her, and with 
unhesitating frankness she gives the utterances of nature. 
She was an artist, and her creations lie naked in the pure 
marble from which she chiselled them. Their freshness even 
startles us. Yet this beautiful clarity, — abrupt, sometimes, 
as a laugh, shriek, or sudden gush of waters,— though deeper 
than form or style, is itself the product of that love of truth, 
for the truth’s sake, which is indispensable to the highest de- 
velopment of art. Art, like the sacred Scriptures, is “ of no 
private interpretation,” but can be expounded only upon the 
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broadest principles of truth,—truth not only objective, (which 
is easier to see,) but subjective; not only external, but essen- 
tial; not only that which feeds complacency, but that which 
tends to shame, disappointment, and even self-exposure. We 
have no recollection of man or woman who deals so honestly 
with self, or who follows a truth so regardlessly of personal 
consequences, as Mrs. Browning. As her works are, by the 
necessity of her sex, mostly subjective, this honesty is espe- 
cially admirable. It has resulted in an artistic triumph, 
though the fair sculptor * builded better than she knew.” 
She has lefi a perfect statue of herself, a service to woman- 
hood and to the world which cannot easily be over-estimated. 
Whatever inconsistencies belong to woman, and whatever are 
incidental to the conflicting position in which Mrs. Browning 
placed herself, — between the impulses of her sex and the avo- 
cations of the other,—are transparently exposed in her own 
creations. It may be that she was conscious of some of these 
inconsistencies. But if she was, she would not evade the 
dilemma; for her loyalty to truth was never exceeded. She 
repeatedly scorns immunity because of weakness, incapacity, 
or sex; and in this differs from all other women of her class. 
It is difficult to discover in her writings a single assertion of 
feminine privilege. She accepts the consequences of compe- 
tition. 
“ This vile woman’s way 

Of trailing garments shall not trip me up. 

I'll have no traffic with the personal thought 

In art’s pure temple.” 

“ Let no one till his death 

Be called unhappy. Measure not the work 

Until the day's out, and the labor done ; 

Then bring your gauges. If the day’s work's scant, 

Why, call it scant; affect no compromise ; 

And in that we have nobly striven at least, 

Deal with us nobly, women though we be, 

And honor us with truth, if not with praise.” 


“Tf T fail, why, burn me up my straw 
Like other false works, — I'll not ask for grace, 
Your scorn is better.” 


This heroism appears frequently in her writings ; and were 
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it not that she unconsciously reveals the feminine source and 
subsoil of the martial flower, 
“whose hue, angry and brave, 
Bids the rash gazer wipe his eye,” 
we might believe that here was a man in woman’s form. But, 
indeed, love —and proper woman’s love, though of the noblest 
kind — was the source of all; as she sang, — 





“T love love! truth’s no cleaner thing than love. 

I comprehend a love so fiery hot 

It burns its natural veil of august shame, 

And stands sublimely in the nude, as chaste 

As Medicean Venus. But I know 

A love that burns through veils will burn up masks, 

And shrivel up treachery. What, love and lie! 

Nay, go to the opera! your love ’s curable.” 
Thus Nature spoke, inspiring the prophetess. Love is the soul 
of the gentler sex, even as truth is of the stronger. 

A discriminative American critic characterizes the author 
of “ Aurora Leigh” in the following terms : — 

“Mrs. Browning is an honor to her sex, and no member thereof can 
fail to derive advantage from the spirit of her muse. It speaks words 
of ‘ heroic cheer, and suggests thoughtful courage, sublime resignation, 
and exalted hope. At the same time, we cannot but feel her incom- 
pleteness. We incline to have faith in less systematic phases of 
woman’s character. There is a native tenderness and grace, a child- 
like play of emotion, a simple utterance, that brings more genial re- 
freshment. We do not depreciate Mrs. Browning’s lofty spirit and 
brave scholarship. They are alike honorable and efficient; but some- 
times they overlay nature, and formalize emotion, making the pathway 
to the heart rather too long and coldly elegant for quick and entire 
sympathy. Yet this very blending of sense and sensibility, learning 
and love, reason and emotion, will do much, and has already done much 
(as we can perceive by recent criticisms) to vindicate true sentiment, 
and a genuine devotion to the beautiful... .. . Could we not trace 
the woman beneath attainment and reflection, our admiration might be 
excited, but our sympathies would not awaken.” 


The moral difference between the sexes is not an accidental 
or unessential matter, which can be altered by education, or 
corrected by discipline. It is necessary, radical, and most un- 
changeable. It consists in oppesite and complementary qual- 
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ities. If it were otherwise, the sexes could never meet, much 
less unite. The great apostle of the (so-called) New Church, 
who mingles mysticism and philosophy so profoundly in his 
teachings, speaks of these essentially distinct and immiscible 
characteristics as follows : — 

“ Many believe that women can perform the duties of men, if they 
are initiated therein at an early age, as boys are. They may, indeed, 
be initiated into the practice of such duties, but not into the judgment 
on which the propriety of duties interiorly depends ; wherefore such 
women as have been initiated into the duties of men are bound, in mat- 
ters of judgment, to consult men; and then, ¢f they are left to their own 
disposal, they select from the counsels of men that which suits their own 
inclination. Some also suppose that women are equally capable with 
men of elevating their intellectual vision, and into the same sphere of 
light, and of viewing things with the same depth ; and they have been 
led into this opinion by the writings of certain learned authoresses ; but 
these writings, when examined in the spiritual world in the presence 
of the authoresses, were found to be the production, not of judgment 
and wisdom, but of ingenuity and wit ; and what proceeds from these, 
on account of the elegance and neatness of the style in which it is writ- 
ten, has the appearance of sublimity and erudition, yet only in the eyes 
of those who dignify all ingenuity by the name of wisdom. In like 
manner, men cannot enter into the duties proper to women, and per- 
form them aright, because they are not in the affections of women, 
which are altogether distinct from the affections of men... . . . The 
two affections of the woman and the man cannot be united except (as 
subsisting) between two, and in no case (as subsisting) in one.” 

The finely-grounded and expressive word by which early 
English writers defined the highest mental attribute — dis- 
course, or discourse of reason — contains in itself the ele- 
mentary distinction between the masculine and feminine 
mind. It was used by that master of English, John Milton, 
to express this difference. It is the fashion to devise contra- 
dictions of the instituted axioms of great minds, in order to 
show how far superior we in these days are to them. This 
propensity has reduced inconsiderate and inconsiderable serib- 
blers to great straits, where, happily for the world, they often 
stick fast, and wriggle out their unimportant life unobserved. 
Persons of this class are very apt to refuse honor to an author- 
ity like Milton. But not even the temptation of proving our- 
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selves wiser than he was should hinder the acknowledgment, 
that he characterized the essentials of the sexes with unerring 
and absolute fidelity. That universally known but inimitable 
passage beginning, 

“Two, of far nobler shape, erect and tall,” 


contains more than all our modern sentimental philosophers 
have evolved in their “ reams of folly.” 

It is not our purpose to enter now upon this interesting and 
important subject further than to state the distinction in na- 
ture between the masculine and feminine mind which is illus- 
trated by every effort, of either sex, that has character enough 
to command respect. The one is discursive, the other intui- 
tive ; the one is rational, the other impulsive; the one deals 
with wisdom, the other with love; the one is comprehensive, 
the other conservative. There are men who are like women, 
and women who are like men; but their qualities are not in- 
terchangeable, and there is ever a limit within the proper 
characteristics of each where the resemblance stops. It might 
be expected that the mental efforts of the sexes would be char- 
acterized respectively by an objective and subjective tendency. 
This we accordingly find to be universally true. Mrs. Brown- 
ing is no exception; but she vindicates her sex, in all her 
writings, by an intense and subtile subjectivity. 

Mrs. Browning’s great success is in her failure. She un- 
doubtedly set before herself the task, not so much to elevate 
woman in the sphere which she is supposed to occupy, as to 
prove that she has no exclusive sphere, but may make any 
attainment which is possible to man. Possessed by the fal- 
lacy that the intellect is superior to the heart, and that woman 
must be inferior to man, if incapable of his great scope of 
reason, she attempted to show that the remedy was within 
reach of her sex. Who cannot lament the beautiful insan- 
ity which glowed in the sonnet to George Sand, entitled, “ A 
Recognition ” ? 

* True genius, but true woman! dost deny 
Thy woman's nature with a manly scorn, 
And break away the gauds and armlets worn 
By weaker women in captivity ? 
Ah, vain denial! that revolted cry 
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Is sobbed in by a woman's voice forlorn : — 

Thy woman's hair, my sister, all unshorn, 

Floats back dishevelled strength in agony, 

Disproving thy man’s name ; and while before 

The world thou burnest in a poet's fire, 

We see thy woman heart beat evermore 

Through the large flame. Beat purer, heart, and higher, 
Till God unsex thee on the heavenly shore, 

Where unincarnate spirits purely aspire.” 


Did she dream that God, who made such a beautiful creation, 
would deny his wisdom and work to “ unsex” it?’ Is it weak- 
ness to acknowledge a *“* woman’s nature,”’ — or is it ** manly 
scorn”? in @ woman to deny it? But the cure came to Eliza- 
beth Barrett, though perhaps she never acknowledged it for all 
that it was. Her intellectual attempt was truly a failure, as 
far as it sought competition with men. But it was a glorious 
success, as a higher illustration than was ever otherwise af- 
forded of what a woman is, and of what she may do in her own 
exalted and luminous sphere. 

There is no philosophy in “ Aurora Leigh.” It is rather a 
playing with philosophy,—an acute and imitative handling 
of the tools of the masculine workman. We have seen a ten- 
der-handed woman enter her husband’s shop, and mimic his 
handicraft with femininely stern countenance, and little sin- 
ews resolutely strung, until, weary of the uncongenial work, 
she threw down the implements, and stood in the grace 
of her sex,—lovelier for the pantomime. So do the long, 
dashing, and rather pert discoursings of Aurora Leigh end 
in the true woman’s argument,— ‘‘ because.” If we are a 
little startled at first by the careless way in which she lays 
about her with the edged tools of reasoning, we speedily have 
the satisfaction of seeing that they are harmless in her hands, 
and that we have our woman yet. Nothing can be more 
womanly than these argumentative passages. Impulsive, in- 
consistent, illogical; abounding with saucy “ sirs,” and with 
smart sayings; often swaggering, and not infrequently scold- 
ing outright ;— they are like a brisk game of foils, and would 
be amusing if the fair fencer were not so mortally in earnest, 
so aggressive, and so determined to receive no quarter. Noth- 
ing is so far from our purpose as to use the terms by which 
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we have characterized these passages offensively. Some of 
the qualities thus enumerated are, as we have stated, evoked 
by the poet’s false position. She is in the wrong, primarily, 
— not necessarily wrong in the argument, but in arguing at 
all,—and she resorts with the utmost unconsciousness to 
the weaker weapons of the sex. Besides, the most genuine 
subjectivity pervades every attempt. The woman could not 
reason except from within. Hence the greater and external 
arcana were unrevealed to her, and must remain so. A conse- 
quence, amounting to a deformity, was an assuming egotism, 
at once as far from feminine as from manly perfection. It 
would take too much space to justify this criticism by quota- 
tions; but reference may be made to the second and eighth 
books of *“ Aurora Leigh,’ as illustrating almost all these 
faults and peculiarities. It is most instructive to see, after 
all, how inevitably this extraordinary poem ends in a love 
story, and one so beautiful, and, with the exception of a few 
muscularities, so feminine. The finest passage in the poem 
is its culmination of love. The writer’s soul is in it. 
“T flung closer to his breast, 

As sword that after battle flings to sheathe ; 

And in that hurtle of united souls, 

The mystic motions which in common moods 

Are shut beyond our sense broke in on us, 

And, as we sate, we felt the old earth spin, 

And all the starry turbulence of worlds 

Swing round us in their audient circles, till, 

If that same golden moon were overhead, 

Or if beneath our feet, we did not know.” 


An extended review of Mrs. Browning’s poems is not here 
contemplated. “She sang the song of Italy’*; she wrote 
*“ Aurora Leigh.” The latter is doubtless her greatest work, 
when its scope is considered. It does not contain as many 
fine passages as a collection of her minor poems, equal to 
it in bulk, would include. But it comprises numerous para- 
graphs of great power and beauty, and is remarkable as the 
only example of a sustained, complete, and symmetrical epic 
from the pen of a woman. Among the other longer poems, 
we will speak of only two: “ A Drama of Exile” and * Casa 
Guidi Windows.” Both are worthy of her reputation, but 
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the first is chiefly valuable for its unconscious transparency. 
It is a clock-work of feminine qualities set in crystal. Oth- 
erwise, if judged objectively, as we judge the “ Divina Com- 
media,” or *“ Paradise Lost,’ it is deformed by self-impor- 
tance. The subject is the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Eden. Such a theme is eminently Salic, and in that spirit 
Mrs. Browning perhaps intended loyally to treat it. But she 
is not to be blamed if she was nauseated, long before, by the 
heartless and apish twaddle about Mother Eve, and the eternal 
chargeableness of human suffering to her curiosity. On the 
supposition that the narrative in Genesis is to be taken liter- 
ally, Eve acted just like a woman, and what man in his 
senses could wish her to have acted otherwise? If the nar- 
rative is parabolic, the same remark is true. It appears that 
Adam, in his sublime sorrow, was content with his mate, — 
followed her in her sin, and led her forth from the abode of 
blessedness to toil with her, and for her, — 
“ thanking Thee, 
That rather Thou hast cast me out with her, 
Than left me lorn of her in paradise.” 


The quotation is from Mrs. Browning’s poem, which contains 
several charming touches of nature and feeling, and by no 
means disguises or palliates the supposed fault of the first 
woman. Eve tells her husband of her deep debasement, first 
bidding him, 
: * Kiss on my lips, 

To shut the door close on my rising soul, 

Lest it pass outwards in astonishment 

And leave thee lonely.” 


Then: — 


* Let me lie so, 
And weep so, as if in a dream or prayer, 
Unfastening, clasp by clasp, the hard, tight thought 
Which clipped my heart, and showed me evermore 
Loathed of thy justice as I loathe the snake, 
And as the pure ones loathe our sin. To-day, 
All day, beloved, as we fled across 
This desolating radiance cast by swords, 
Not suns, my lips prayed soundless to myself, 
Striking against each other: ‘O Lord God!’ 
(‘T was so I prayed,) ‘I ask Thee by my sin, 
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And by thy curse, and by thy blameless heavens, 
Make dreadful haste to hide me from thy face 
And from the face of my beloved here, 

For whom I am no helpmeet, quick away 
Into the new, dark mystery of death ! 

I will lie still there, I will make no plaint ; 

I will not sigh, nor sob, nor speak a word, 
Nor struggle to come back beneath the sun, 
Where peradventure I might sin anew 
Against Thy mercy and his pleasure. Death, 
O death, whate’er it be, is good enough 

For such as I am. — While for Adam here, 
No voice shall say again, in heaven or earth, 


It is not good for him to be alone.” 

Farther on, after much dispute with Lucifer, and after visions 
of terror and consolation, the excited twain stand discerning 
the constellations, and with a quaintly explanatory foot-note in 
the words, “‘ Her maternal instinct is excited by Gemini,” the 
author puts another exquisite utterance in the mouth of Eve. 
Adam points : — 

“ Dost thou see 
That phantasm of a woman ?” 
Eve, who never needs suggestion in this poem, but is always, 
if anything, a little ahead, replies, 





“T have seen 
and adds : — 
** But look off to those small humanities, 
Which draw me tenderly across my fear, — 
Lesser and fainter than my womanhood, 
Or yet thy manhood, — with strange innocence 
Set in the misty lines of head and hand, 
They lean together!” 
Can anything be more charmingly feminine than this passage, 
— foot-note and all? Eve, recovering from her astonishment 
of shame, talks at an amazing rate. Adam can scarcely slip in 
a word edgewise. She discourses on all matters, and fairly 
shelves her spouse for the time being. That deferential superi- 
ority which is so admirably displayed in the treatment of prop- 
erly disciplined husbands had never a better exemplification. 
Not satisfied with the way in which Adam is dealing with the 
wailing spirits that beset them as they wandered from paradise, 
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Eve proposes to take them in hand. Adam somewhat curtly 
consents, and she preludes a three-page harangue to the spirits 
with 
“ Thus, then — my hand in thine.” 

We take this introduction to be inimitable: “ My dear — one 
moment, if you please,” — and the little hand shuts down like 
doom. Uxorious husbands will please bear witness. Of course 
she talks well, and accuses herself at such a rate, that Adam 
at length interposes, ‘* will not hear her speak so,” and mani- 
fests a disposition to “ pitch into” the spirits on her account. 
sut she, justly confident of superior skill in managing these 
subtle agencies, waves him back, and continues her speech. 
She succeeds, as so many of her sex have since done, — be it 
said reverently,—in raising the Devil, who again comes on the 
scene, and curses in a truly diabolical manner. Then there is 
much movement and colloquy of spirits, skilfully and dramat- 
ically handled, and at last Christ appears, and is immediately 
adopted and immensely patronized by Eve, who bids him, 
** Speak on,”’ adding his name, in a manner far more familiar 
than respectful. She interjects, “ O pathetic Christ!” and 
* © pale, pathetic Christ!” as by encouragement, while he 
proceeds; declares that her nature overcomes her; and ac- 
cepts, in a speech of a page, 





“ For me and for my daugiiters this high part, 
Which lowly shall be counted.” 

Most true to nature is this immediate sympathy of the female 
heart with Jesus Christ ; ever tending upward, clinging to that 
which is above it, and showing its affinity with the divine 
love that always heals, upbuilds, and recovers, but never de- 
stroys, — that will not break the bruised reed, nor quench 
the smoking flax. With this divine tendency, linking man’s 
coarser nature to heaven, earthly foibles are conjoined ; and 
Mrs. Browning, whose Eve was not more of a woman than 
herself, brings out the latter somewhat “ larger than life.” 
With much that is fine, and a whole that is artistic, the author, 
in her anxiety to maintain the correlative importance of her 
sex, makes her Eve out a needlessly garrulous, opinionated, 
and cunning woman, whose intellect thrashes through the 
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affections with sharp cuts, making everything red with regula- 
tion and discipline, — just the woman to drive a man desperate, 
and to neutralize love by executive vigor. 

“Casa Guidi Windows” is the famous “ Song of Italy,” 
and although strongly marked by the woman’s subjectivity of 
stand-point, it is a noble outlook upon priestly oppression, 
popular suffering, and human rights. It is in two parts, — the 
first having been written in 1848, and the second in 1851, — 
and it illustrates, in the author’s own words, “ the discrepancy 
between aspiration and performance, between faith and dis- 
illusion, between hope and fact.” The following lines, which 
strike our eye in turning the leaves of this poem, may be 
quoted as a good specimen of Mrs. Browning’s power : — 

“ Yea, I will not choose 
Betwixt thy throne, Pope Pius, and the spot 
Marked red forever, spite of rains and dews, 
Where two fell riddled by the Austrian’s shot, — 
The brothers Bandiera, who accuse, 
With one same mother-voice and face (that what 
They speak may be invincible), the sins 
Of earth’s tormentors before God, the just, 
Until the unconscious thunderbolt begins 
To loosen in His grasp.” 


In this, and other passages, a quality is discernible that can 
be designated only by the term Shakespearian. 
Mrs. Browning beautifully excuses her faith in * false Duke 
Leopold,” by the confession, — 
“T saw the man among his little sons, 
His lips were warm with kisses while he swore, — 
And I, because I am a woman, I, 
Who felt my own child’s coming life before 
The prescience of my soul, and held faith high, — 
I could not bear to think, whoever bore, 
That lips so warmed could shape so cold a lie.” 


It is difficult to preserve the tenor of criticism in the pres- 
ence of such womanliness as this passage presents ; and to say, 
that it unfits its subject for the arena of strife, and proves that 
men must judge men in the administrative duties of the ex- 
ternal world. 

Two quotations must conclude our hasty notice of this fine 
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poem. ‘Together they give a good impression of the mingled 
strength and tenderness of the author’s best style. The first 
is eminently timely, and its length needs no apology. 


“ A cry is up in England, which doth ring 
The hollow world through, that, for ends of trade 
And virtue, and God’s better worshipping, 
We henceforth should exalt the name of peace, 
And leave those rusty wars that eat the soul, 
Besides their clippings at our golden fleece. 
I love no peace which is not fellgwship, 
And which includes not merey. I would have, 
Rather, the raking of the guns across 
The world, and shrieks against heaven’s architrave. 
Rather, the struggle in the slippery fosse 
Of dying men and horses, and the wave 
Blood-bubbling. ... Enough said! By Christ’s own cross, 
And by this faint heart of my womanhood, 
Such things are better than a peace which sits 
Beside a hearth in self-commended mood, 
And takes no thought how wind and rain by fits 
Are howling out of doors against the good 
Of the poor wanderer. What! your peace admits 





Of outside anguish while it keeps at home ? 
I loathe to take its name upon my tongue. 
"T is nowise peace. "Tis treason, stiff with doom, — 
*T is gagved despair, and inarticulate wrong, 
Annihilated Poland, stifled Rome, 
Dazed Naples, Hungary fainting ‘neath the thong, 
And Austria wearing a smooth olive-leaf 
On her brute forehead, while her hoofs outpress 
The life from these Italian souls, in brief. 
O Lord of Peace, who art Lord of Righteousness, 
Constrain the anguished world from sin and grief, 
Pierce them with conscience, purge them with redress, 


And give us peace which is no counterfeit.” 


Our second quotation is the conclusion of the poem, in which 
the author calls up her little son, and bids him prophesy. 


“ The sun strikes through the windows, up the floor: 
Stand out in it, my own young Florentine, 

Not two years old, and let me see thee more! 
It grows along thy amber curls, to shine 

Brighter than elsewhere. Now look straight before, 
And fix thy brave, blue English eyes on mine, 
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And from thy soul which fronts the future so, 
With unabashed and unabated gaze, 
Teach me to hope for what the angels know, 
When they smile clear as thou dost. Down God’s ways, 
With just alighted feet between the snow 
And snowdrops, where a little lamb may graze, 
Thou hast no fear, my lamb, about the road, 
Albeit in our vainglory we assume 
That less than we have, thou hast learned of God. 
Stand out, my blue-eyed prophet !— thou, to whom 
The earliest world-day light that ever flowed 
Through Casa Guidi windows, chanced to come ! 
Now shake the glittering nimbus of thy hair, 
And be God's witness, — that the elemental 
New springs of life are gushing everywhere 
To cleanse the water-courses, and prevent all 
Concrete obstructions which infest the air ! 
That earth ’s alive, and gentle or ungentle 
Motions within her signify but growth ! 


But we sit murmuring for the future, though 
Posterity is smiling on our knees, 
Convicting us of folly? Let us go, — 
We will trust God. 


Such cheer I gather from thy smiling, Sweet! 
The selfsame cherub-faces which emboss 


The Vail lean inward to the Mercy-seat.” 


There can be no hesitation in designating the rank of Mrs. 
Browning. She is the queen of poets. Others of her sex 
have been as earnest, but no other has come up to her stretch 
of power. Others have been as limpid, but they had not her 
depth of clearness. Others have been as tender, but because 
they had not her power and depth, they have suffused with their 
tenderness a narrower sphere. Others have been as heroic, for 
every true woman dares to die; but she bore sword, — not ar- 
mor,— and took her woman-heart into the field. There was 
in her nature a certain necessity for the arena, and the com- 
petition of the lists. It distinguishes genius, in its feminine 
as well as masculine outgoings, to live as kings live, before 
the eyes of men; so that all greatness is common property, 
and the impulses that in private life are most sacred in royal 
life cannot be concealed, but are beholden of all. Elizabeth 
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Browning was the queen of song, and she had all royal im- 
pulses, traits, necessities, and circumstances. She was not, 
indeed, another Shakespeare, but she came nearest to being 
Shakespeare’s counterpart. Nothing can be clearer, however, 
than that she was a woman, and only a woman. One of the 
noblest of the sex was not to be proved by development a 
monstrosity in God’s creation. Her greatness made her sin- 
gular, — ‘a bright, particular star,’— and he must be no 
common man who could hope to wed it. But conjunctions 
do “grace the skies.” Such a man came at length, and all 
the fallacies which singleness, superiority, and the long, dis- 
appointed look of the great and exacting heart had bred, dis- 
appeared like the mists when the sun rises. The story of 
love, as it lay concealed in the heart of a woman, to rise in 
overmastering strength at the fulness of time, was never told 
with a finer art than in “ Aurora Leigh.” The tale was writ- 
ten, not by Elizabeth Barrett, but by Browning’s wife. Far 
inferior, however, is this imaginative tale, to the true story of 
the love of the poet’s mate, in the Sonnets attributed, by so 
delicate a fiction, to the Portuguese. We can scarcely forbear 
extended quotations from them. They are, without compe- 
tition, the finest love poems in our language, and afford les- 
sons from which every disappointed, unsatisfied heart — every 
unbeliever in the peculiar greatness of womanhood, every one 
unmindful of its power to solace and support the soul of man 
—may gain peace, hope, and the strengthening of faith. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning is greatest in these effusions. 
All her attempted philosophy and philanthropy are merged 
in her nature’s flood. In finding her mate, she found the 
solution of the life-riddle that had perplexed her, and at 
which she had guessed so adventurously. Nothing else is so 
remarkable in these life-throbs of sonnets, as the sweetness of 
their humility. That is the peculiar quality of love. Where 
is the strong-minded woman, the would-be reasoner, the com- 
petitor for the bays of fame ? 








“ What hast ‘hou to do 
With looking from the lattice-lights at me, — 
A poor, tired, wandering singer? ... singing through 
The dark, and leaning on a cypress-tree ?” 


30 * 
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“Ts it indeed so? If I lay here dead, 
Wouldst thou miss any life in losing mine, 
And would the sun for thee more coldly shine, 
Because of grave-damps falling round my head ? 
I marvelled, my beloved, when I read 
Thy thought so in the letter. Iam thine, — 
But .. . so much to thee? Can I pour thy wine 
While my hands tremble? Then my soul, instead 
Of dreams of death, resumes life’s lower range. 
Then, love me, Love! Look on me... breathe on me! 
As brighter ladies do not count it strange 
For love to give up acres and degree, 
I yield the grave for thy sake, and exchange 
My near, sweet view of heaven, for earth with thee ! 


“ How, Dearest, wilt thou have me for most use ? 
A hope, to sing by gladly . . . or a fine 
Sad memory, with thy songs to interfuse ? 
A shade, in which to sing? .. . of palm, or pine ? 
A grave on which to rest from singing ? . . . Choose.” 


These passages, which we would gladly multiply, suggest 
the remark, that, besides the “‘ Sonnets from the Portuguese,”’ 
some of the minor poems of Mrs. Browning are the purest 
gems of her genius. Among these we will mention but two, 
— “ Inclusions ”’ and “ Insufficiency,’’ — forbearing quotation. 
The heroic tenderness of a woman’s heart never found deeper 
expression than these little fragments afford. 

The * Sonnets from the Portuguese ’” embody about all that 
the poet has left on record of the birth of her love for her hus- 
band. It is enough to say that those who looked for some- 
thing in them proportioned to their writer’s greatness of heart 
are more than satisfied. A romantic but incorrect account of 
the first acquaintance of Miss Barrett with Robert Browning 
has found its way into Appleton’s Encyclopedia, and thence 
into many of the notices which have been written of her. It 
is stated that Browning, calling to thank her for a compli- 
ment to himself, and being entirely a stranger, was shown by 
chance into her sick-chamber, and came out her lover. We 
have the authority of a member of the family for saying that 
no such thing ever happened. At the time that Mr. Brown- 
ing’s attention was drawn to the allusion to his ** Pomegran- 
ates”’ in ** Lady Geraldine’s Courtship,” — with the fine fancy 
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of which he was so justly pleased,— Elizabeth Barrett was 
indeed an invalid, but at her father’s house, surrounded by 
every comfort that love could devise, and in circumstances 
under which nothing like an intrusion into her chamber could 
by any possibility have occurred. The poet made an acknowl- 
edgment of the compliment paid him, in a note,— not, indeed, 
immediately, but somewhat tardily,— and was subsequently 
admitted to an interview. Their marriage took place two 
years afterward. The newspaper accounts of her death are 
more accurate, and, although meagre in thrilling details, are 
suggestive of that oneness of heart and life to which the hap- 
py two were appointed, and prophetic of the more perfect 
unity which awaits them in heaven. Never were man and 
woman more clearly ordained for each other than Robert 
Browning and Elizabeth Barrett. They were imperfect apart ; 
together, they were rounded into one. 

We may as well here correct the widely prevailing impres- 
sion that Miss Barrett was obliged to struggle with poverty. 
On the contrary, Mr. Barrett was in good circumstances, and 
his daughter had no want unsupplied. This fact, far from 
detracting from her fame, should add to its lustre. There 
is, indeed, a certain merit in becoming great or learned in 
spite of the disabilities of poverty. But the disabilities of 
wealth are greater, and less frequently surmounted. It is 
truly a wonder that Elizabeth Barrett should have accom- 
plished her noble work under the double burden of physical 
infirmity and pecuniary opulence. 

It may be asked, Of what use is this criticism of the life 
and work of one of the noblest of women? Men need no 
proof that woman’s sphere is emotional, impulsive, and do- 
mestic ; and, thank God, the women that most brighten life 
need it still less. There are some, indeed, who are like wan- 
dering stars, and it would be hopeless to attempt defining an 
orbit for them. If a woman thinks she can reason, she can 
never be convicted, so that no demonstration can avail with 
this class. Let them go. We have not written for them, 
for we could not help them if we would. Doubtless they 
must fume their little hour ungracefully away. But God has 
not left the sexes mutually helpless. Even as men can some- 
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times feel what a woman’s tenderness is, so woman can oftener 
understand what a man’s reasons are. And hereby it is evi- 
dent that we do not degrade or underrate woman, when we 
say that she is not, distinctively, a reasoning, but an impul- 
sive being. For what is our reason, if it is not illuminated 
by her love? Moreover, her heart stands in the masculine 
mind; her beauty much more than adorns our strength. It 
is, then, the fullest acknowiedgment that men can make of 
the equality of woman, when they submit even the highest 
exercitations of their reason to her approval. They would 
be barren without her. Love is not inferior to wisdom, but 
is at least co-ordinate with it. Impulse is not less than rea- 
son, but rather the intuition to which its long and labored pro- 
cesses are an indirect and weary road. 

“ And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit, side by side, full-summed in all their powers.” 


Art. IV.— Montrose, and other Biographical Sketches. Bos- 
ton: Soule and Williams. 1861. 12mo. pp. 400. 


Tus little work contains four sketches: La Tour, Brum- 
mell, Johnson, and Montrose. The last named fills more 
than two thirds of the whole volume. The subject of it is the 
celebrated James Graham, Marquis of Montrose ; and it is of 
him that we purpose to write in this article. 

But first let us frankly bear testimony to the author’s can- 
did and impartial manner of estimating character, as well as 
to his ready sympathy with all that is truly generous, brave, 
and noble, and his undisguised scorn of all that is base, tor- 
tuous, and underhand in the conduct of the leading men of 
both parties. Far from being carried away into indiscriminate 
condemnation of the partisans of royalty, he justly makes 
allowances for the influence exerted over their actions by 
the circumstances of birth, habit, and education, — knowing 
well how to distinguish between self-sacrificing, devoted loy- 
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alty, which nobly defends the just prerogatives of an unfortu- 
nate sovereign, and that blind, unreasoning obedience which 
renders itself the willing tool of authority, whether justly or 
unjustly exercised. Neither does he forget, in his strictures 
upon the more aggressive acts of the Scottish Covenanters, 
that their intolerance was in a great measure produced by 
the injustice and persecution which they had previously en- 
dured. 

The language and general style of the book are, however, 
by no means pleasing. The former is often affected, and the 
latter is deficient in ease and polish. Take, for instance, the 
following sentence: ‘ Here, to this camp at Bothwell, came 
messengers from King Charles (two of them), coming by dif- 
ferent routes, to make sure of the arrival of one at least.” 
There is a superfluity of such ill-constructed periods. We 
will take a hasty glance at the active career of the great Mar- 
quis, and, when occasion requires it, the author shall speak for 
himself. 

By birth and position Montrose was essentially an aristo- 
crat, destined to play a prominent part on a very stormy stage. 
But his education, his connections, and the influence of his 
friends, all tended to make him in early life a partisan of the 
Kirk, and not of the king. Returning in the year 1656 from 
his travels on the Continent, “ he found,” says our author, “a 
distracted country. The long struggle between the kings of 
Scotland and its Kirk had at last come to the verge of open 
quarrel.” The King, Charles I., was bent upon governing 
the Church, and making himself the supreme and unques- 
tioned head of it. The people, on the other hand, were re- 
solved to maintain the independence of their Kirk, and to 
resist the introduction of the liturgy, and of episcopal forms in 
general. It was necessary that the young Earl should take 
sides with the one party or the other. Neutrality was alto- 
gether out of the question: his illustrious descent and his 
strong positive nature alike forbade it. ‘ Not Lord Napier 
only,” we read, “ but many other friends of Montrose, too, 
were the determined opponents of Episcopal rule ; and the 
young Earl himself, born of Presbyterian parents, and reared 
in that faith, went forward undoubting, in aid of religion and 
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just liberties.” Having made his choice, Montrose became a 
strenuous and fearless advocate of the popular cause ; honest, 
straightforward, uncompromising, but not disloyal. His ob- 
ject was not to overthrow the king’s authority, but to restrain 
it within lawful bounds. 

In this respect, as in many others, we trace a striking re- 
semblance between Montrose and his noble English contempo- 
rary, Lucius Cary, Lord Falkland. Both enjoyed all the advan- 
tages of rank, wealth, and a liberal education. Both achieved a 
reputation for dauntless courage in the hard-fought field. Both 
possessed accomplishments beyond the generality of men, even 
in their own rank. Alike distinguished in their youth by 
ardor and unselfishness, both entered early upon the arena of 
public life, and set their faces boldly against all unlawful exer- 
cise of the power of the crown ; but when the crown itself was 
endangered, and the people became aggressors in their turn, 
both ranged themselves on the side of the king, and eventually 
lost their lives in his service. 

A braver or a better man than Falkland never drew sword 
in King Charles’s cause. Clarendon speaks of him as * a per- 
son of such prodigious parts of learning and knowledge, of 
that inimitable sweetness and delight in conversation, of so 
flowing and obliging a humanity and goodness to mankind, 
and of that primitive simplicity and integrity of life, that, if 
there were no other brand upon this odious and accursed civil 
war than that single loss, it must be most infamous and exe- 
crable to all posterity.”” Hume, also, eloquently records his 
shining talents, winning manners, and splendid virtues ; tell- 
ing us how, while contending, sword in hand, for his sover- 
eign, he was still anxious for his country, seeming to dread 
** the too prosperous success of his own party as much as of the 
enemy ; and among his intimate friends, often, after a deep 
silence and frequent sighs, he would with a sad accent reit- 
erate the word, Peace. Again, the same historian says 
that, “In excuse for the too frequent exposing of his person, 
which seemed unsuitable in a Secretary of State, he alleged 
that it became him to be more active than other men in all 
hazardous enterprises, lest his impatience for peace might bear 
the imputation of cowardice.” 
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In personal courage Falkland equalled Montrose ; but the 
latter surpassed the English nobleman in military skill and in 
fertility of resource. Some tinge of jealousy of his hated rival, 
Argyle, did doubtless lend a keener edge to the sword of the 
Scotch Marquis; but Falkland, we believe, was entirely unin- 
fluenced by personal considerations. Though the conduct of 
Montrose was usually distinguished by humanity, especially 
toward a conquered foe, yet Falkland excelled him in sweet- 
ness of temper and suavity of manners. Falkland was by 
nature fitted for cool deliberation and sage counsel, though 
possessing a courage which, when the occasion arose, enabled 
him to play right nobly the part of a gallant soldier. Montrose 
was formed for action, prompt and decisive. Born to com- 
mand, he seemed intuitively to understand how to manage the 
wild and rather heterogeneous troops that fought under his 
standard; but he could brook no rival in the camp, and his 
deportment was marked by a hauteur which showed that he 
was accustomed to be implicitly obeyed. To quote once more 
from Hume: “It was merely by an heroic effort of duty that 
he brought his mind, impatient of superiority and even of 
equality, to pay such unlimited submission to the will of his 
sovereign.” The Great Marquis was certainly not a perfect 
character, yet his faults were those of a noble and truthful 
nature ; and in him and the gallant Falkland we recognize the 
two brightest ornaments of the royal cause. 

So long as the Covenanters contented themselves with act- 
ing on the defensive, and aimed at nothing beyond the enjoy- 
ment of liberty of conscience and of their favorite mode of 
worship, Montrose remained their faithful adherent in council 
and their able general in the field ; but when, emboldened by 
their own success and the weakness of the king, they began to 
show an intolerant disposition, declaring Episcopacy * illegal 
and contrary to the word of God,” and seeking to impose the 
Covenant upon all the people of Scotland, attacking at the 
same time the prerogatives of the king, then indeed * he be- 
came doubtful of their right.” 

In his letter “On Sovereign Power,” he expresses senti- 
ments of a decidedly conservative tone. He liked the cause 
of the Covenant well enough, but he was daily becoming more 
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suspicious of its leaders, above all, of Argyle. He believed 
that, under the cloak of zeal for the Kirk, they hid dark designs 
of their own. He longed to see the king and his people once 
more united. ‘The most fierce, insatiable, and insupportable 
tyranny in the world,” he says, “is the tyranny of subjects, 
where every man oppresseth his neighbor, and there is no 
hope of redress from a prince despoiled of his power to punish 
oppressors. . . . . In a politic consideration, the king and his 
people are not two, but one body politic, whereof the king is 
the head; and so far are they from contrariety and opposite 
notions, that there is nothing good nor ill for the one, which 
is not just so for the other.” 

The author of this volume, commenting on the above, justly 
remarks that “ we shall do well to bear in mind that this let- 
ter ‘On Sovereign Power’ was written two hundred years 
ago; and that fashions of thought, like other fashions, change 
from time to time. We should also call to mind, that it 
was written by one born to an earldom. ‘ My house,’ said 
the Marquis of Huntley, ‘has risen by kings of Scotland ; 
it has stood by them, and with them it shall fall.’’? Mon- 
trose might with equal justice have used the same language. 
Some such considerations did, doubtless, occupy his mind 
during the long winter months of 1641-42, when he was liv- 
ing quictly in Angus ; having, as our author remarks, “ time 
enough for reflection on the course and tendency of affairs in 
Scotland, which had certainly changed much since he, at the 
convention of 1637, first took part in the popular movement.” 
He had, moreover, suffered grievous injuries at the hands of 
Argyle and his party ; he had endured a five months’ impris- 
onment; he had been “ accused of treason to Kirk and coun- 
try, and of perjury ; he had also been denied a public trial, 
which he had asked for so often; and he felt himself deeply 
wronged by these accusations, and still more by being debarred 
from a public refutation of them.” 

For some time Montrose remained inactive, — being loath, 
as we can readily believe, to appear in open hostility against 
the party whose cause he had early adopted, and so far faith- 
fully served ; yet unwilling to go all lengths with them; dis- 
trustful of their leaders; distrustful also of Hamilton, the 
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king’s unworthy representative in Scotland; and, in turn, 
himself distrusted both by Hamilton and the Covenanters. 
There seemed to be no fair field of action for him. The king 
and the Covenanters both sought to gain him, and made over- 
tures to him ; but experience had rendered him cautious, and 
he hesitated to commit himself by any sudden and overt act. 
He wished * to reconcile loyalty to the Kirk with loyalty to 
the king”; but this appeared no longer possible. In this di- 
lemma, he held a conference with Alexander Henderson, * the 
ablest and best of the ministers of the Kirk,” a man by no 
means inclined to advocate extreme measures. The Marquis’s 
main object was, if we may believe his friend and biographer, 
Dr. Wishart, “* to learn what were the real purposes and pro- 
jects of the Covenanters.” The results of this conference not 
proving satisfactory to him, he broke it off without committing 
himself to any decided line of policy; “and here,” says our 
author, “in the month of June, 1643, ended the connection 
of James, Marquis of Montrose, with his Covenanting country- 
men.” 

Soon afterward came events which put an end to his doubts. 
In the autumn of 1643 the Solemn League and Covenant was 
formed between the Scottish Kirk party and the Non-con 
formists in England. Then came the raising of an army in 
Scotland, to aid the English rebels against the king. The 
conduct of Hamilton became more than ever treacherous. 
Montrose, ** indignant, and unable to remain any longer inac- 
tive, posted away to the king with the news,” and openly de- 
nounced Hamilton as a traitor. An inquiry ensued, resulting 
in the disgrace and imprisonment of Hamilton ; and Montrose, 
being now taken into the king’s favor and confidence, may be 
said to have fairly embarked in the royal cause. His short 
‘~ampaign in the North of England, and his irruption into the 
South of Seotland, which miscarried through the failure of 
promised co-operation, are familiar to every reader of history ; 
as also are the circumstances of his romantic escape into the 
Highlands, in the disguise of a groom, — an enterprise which 
Montrose himself characterizes as “ very desperate, and yet 
the best which remains for the king’s service.” 

The Marquis, now Royal Lieutenant-General for Scotland. 
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had long entertained the idea that “ the best way tc keep the 
Scots out of England was to make work for them at home ” ; 
and he at once began to act energetically upon this idea. 
Forming a junction with some ill-armed and worse disciplined 
Irish troops under Allaster McDonald, and with the men of 
Athol and some others, amounting in all to about three thou- 
sand, he gave battle, at Tippermuir, near Perth, to the army 
of the Covenanters, eight thousand in number, commanded 
by Lord Elcho. <A strange panic seized upon the Covenant- 
ers, Who, hardly waiting for the onset of their wild foes, fled 
ignominiously from the field, hotly pursued by the victors, 
who slew one fourth of their number, and captured all their 
cannon, ammunition, and baggage. It soon became evident 
to the Covenanters that the king’s lieutenant was a man of 
no ordinary abilities, and that it was time to bestir themselves 
in earnest. 

The position of Montrose, however, was by no means an en- 
viable one. Although the arms and ammunition taken at 
Tippermuir had enabled him to provide for the most pressing 
wants of his troops, still the men themselves were almost un- 
manageable. The Irish, indeed, appear to have clung faith- 
fully to their leader. The retreat to their own country had 
been cut off by Argyle, who had succeeded in destroying their 
ships; they therefore had no other alternative than to follow 
the fortunes of Montrose. The Highlanders, brave and hardy, 
were nevertheless suited by nature and habit rather to guerilla 
warfare than to steady military operations. Success is often 
more destructive than adversity to the discipline of an army 
composed of such materials. Abundant proof of this may be 
found in the history of Montrose’s short but brilliant military 
career. His troops heeded not the toilsome march over rug 
ged mountain or bleak moorland. Inured to hardship and 
constant exposure, they could dispense with tents, and almost 
all that is usually comprehended in the term baggage. Their 
movements were swift, noiseless, and stealthy, like those of 
beasts of prey. Their sudden and unexpected appearance in 
regions from which they were believed to be many leagues 
distant went far to unnerve their slower and more methodical 
foes, who, on many occasions, showed themselves wanting in 
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that cool and steady courage which, when well directed, has 
always proved more than a match for the wildest efforts of 
undisciplined valor. These Highlanders had wrongs of their 
own to avenge; and they fought against Argyle and his col- 
leagues with all the bitter animosity of personal foes. They 
loved the sudden raid into the enemy’s territory, the furious 
hand-to-hand combat, and the hasty retreat to their mountain 
fastnesses with the spoils of the vanquished. So long as they 
were marching in quest of the foe, the strong hand of Mon- 
trose sufficed to restrain them in some appearance of order ; 
but the battle once over, they were more anxious to secure 
booty than to follow up their success. Thus it came to pass 
that the victories of Montrose were more splendid than profit- 
able. ‘ He failed,” says an ancient historian, “ to secure the 
great passes of the kingdom,” so that he gained no ground 
upon his enemies, but often had to beat a hasty retreat after 
an apparently decisive victory. Had he possessed a few thou- 
sand disciplined infantry upon whom he could always have 
relied, and a few squadrons of cavalry, for action in the open 
country, he might not only have routed, but altogether anni- 
hilated, the forces opposed to him. As it was, however, he 
did wisely in avoiding the plains. 

The skill with which he availed himself of every advantage 
that the ground offered, the celerity and secrecy of his move- 
ments, the uniform success of his attempts to divide his foes 
when in pursuit of him, the suddenness with which he would 
turn upon them when so divided, and cut them up in detail, 
—all mark him as one of the ablest leaders of the age. 

Clarendon tells us that Montrose * was, in his nature, fear- 
less of danger”; that he “ never declined any enterprise for 
the difficulty of going through with it, but exceedingly affect- 
ed those which seemed desperate to other men”; and, again, 
that he “ performed as wonderful actions in several battles, 
upon as great inequality of numbers, and as great disadvan- 
tages in respect of arms and other preparations for war, as 
hath been performed in this age.”” He united the impetuous 
ardor of Rupert with the wariness of Cromwell; and had it 
not been for the total inadequacy of his means, he would have 
proved a formidable rival to the great Oliver himself. 
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Let us briefly notice the dates of, and some of the cireum- 
stances attendant upon, the most remarkable of his military 
achievements. On the 24th of August, 1644, Montrose ar- 
rived at the house of Tulliebelton, near the Tay, between 
Perth and Dunkeld. On the 1st of September he routed the 
army of the Covenanters at Tippermuir. On the 8th he sum- 
moned the city of Dundee, but without effect, and so passed 
northward, in the direction of Aberdeen. On the 12th or 
13th he again defeated the Covenanters, under Lord Burleigh, 
and took Aberdeen by storm. On the 14th he was. again on 
the move, and encamped at Kintore. Then, becoming aware 
of the advance of the enemy in force, he retired to Kildrum- 
mie, where he expected to be joined by reinforcements from 
the clan Gordon. Disappointed in this matter, he buried his 
cannon in a morass, and, * divesting his little army of all hin- 
drances to rapid motion, started on that career of marches to 
and fro which filled all Scotland with wonder and terror.” 
This is what Baillie refers to in his letter as “ that wild cours- 
ing thrice round about from Spey to Athol, wherein Argyle’s 
and Lothian’s soldiers were tired out.” On the 17th of Octo- 
ber he was again in the neighborhood of Aberdeen; on the 
21st, at Strathbogie, where his supply of ammunition began to 
fail. A few days afterward, we find him in a strong position 
around Fyvie Castle, where Argyle came up with him, and 
made two furious attempts to dislodge him, both of which 
proved fruitless. On the last day of October, Montrose re- 
turned to his old quarters at Strathbogie ; and here he was 
deserted by many of his adherents. Early in November he 
again reached the Spey; and then, hearing that Argyle, weary 
of pursuing him, had gone into quarters at Dunkeld, he once 
more crossed the Grampian Hills, and hastened to attack him. 
Argyle, however, had a wholesome fear of his untiring foe ; 
and, making tracks for the Lowlands, he rested not until he 
reached Edinburgh, where he and Lord Lothian resigned their 
commissions. 

At Blair-Athol, Montrose was rejoined by Allaster McDon- 
ald, with recruits from the West. He was now in a position 
to strike his ancient enemy a home blow. His followers were 
actuated more by hatred to Argyle than by loyalty to the 
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king, and were clamorous for a raid into the country of the 
Campbells. On the 11th of December, this little Highland 
army was at Loch Tay. From this point, the road into Argyle 
was rugged in the extreme. The author of these sketches has 
given a brief but vivid description of the march of Montrose. 


“The month was December, and the way, difficult at the best of 
times, was now at its worst; for the tramp was through untrodden 
snows; but Angus McAilen Duibh knew the pass. A wild march 
surely: in single files long drawn out by the rough shores of lakes, 
through glens and deep ravines, up the steep hill-sides, along the edge 
of giddy precipices, now hidden, now emerging, —I see them on their 
winding way,—a winding way and a perilous; for a few hundred de- 
termined men well placed in these mountain-passes would have been 
fatal to the invaders; but such men were not there. The Campbells’ 
old boast, *’ Tis a far ery to Lochow, had made them careless of in- 
vasion; and Argyle himself, then at his castle of Inverary, did not 
dream of danger till shepherds from the hills with news that Montrose 
was there, roused him to flight.” — pp. 251, 252. 


Separating into three bands, the invaders wasted the lands 
of Argyle with fire and sword, from the middle of December 
until the latter part of January, by which time the enemies of 
Montrose had gathered in force, determined to intercept him 
on his return. But the Marquis outmanceuvred them all. 
“On Friday, at morn, he started from the shores of Loch Ness, 
and after tramping forty miles and more through this wild, 
rough, hilly region, all covered with snow, he, winding round 
the northern skirts of Ben Nevis (highest Ben in Scotland), 
came out, late on Saturday, in view of Loch Eil,’’— on whose 
shores, near the castle of Inverlochy, the troops of Argyle 
were encamped. This Saturday was the 1st of February, 1645, 
On the following morning was fought the battle of Inverlochy, 
which ended in the total rout of Argyle’s troops, and the igno- 
minious flight of their chief, who escaped in a barge. The 
indefatigable Montrose marched northward, in quest of another 
army of Covenanters, under Lord Seaforth, which army, how- 
ever, disbanded of its own accord. On the 19th of February, 
the Marquis reached Elgin, whence he issued a proclamation, 
calling upon all loyal subjects to repair to his standard. On 
the 9th of March, he was again in the vicinity of Aberdeen. 
31* 
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He next moved southward toward Dundee, which city he took 
by storm. He retained possession of it for a few hours only, 
for the Covenanters, under Generals Baillie and Urrey, were 
close upon him with a much superior force; and Montrose 
had only just time to get his men clear of the town. Closely 
pursued by the enemy’s cavalry, he still conducted the retreat 
in good order, outmarched General Baillie, who had attempted 
to cut off his return to the hills, and at last got safe into the 
fastnesses of the Grampians. 

It now became a matter of the first importance to recruit 
his diminished army. He accordingly despatched some of 
his most trusty officers into the North and West on that 
errand, and, retaining only six hundred men about his person, 
marched rapidly up and down the Highlands; causing thereby 
constant alarm and uneasiness to the Covenanters, who never 
knew where his next blow would fall. On the 9th of May, he 
again came into collision with the enemy, under Sir John 
Urrey and others, at the village of Aulderne, between Elgin 
and Inverness. Once more the Covenanters were discomfited, 
with heavy loss and a total scattering of their army. After a 
few days’ rest, Montrose sought the banks of the Spey, Gen- 
eral Baillie being at this time at no great distance from him 
on the other side of the river. But as usual after victory, 
Montrose’s Highlanders returned to their homes, and he was 
compelled to resume his “ wild coursing round about the 
Highlands,’ pursued by Baillie, who came up with him at 
last at Alford Hill, near the banks of the Don. Many of the 
Marquis’s best officers were absent, but he, nothing daunted, 
gave General Baillie so warm a reception, that he was glad to 
escape with a portion of his cavalry; the rest of his army 
being all slain or hopelessly dispersed. This was on the 
2d of July, 1645. 

The greatest of Montrose’s victories was that of Kilsyth, 
where, after another long chase, he was attacked by the Cov- 
enanters under Baillie, who, it appears, fought rather unwill- 
ingly, being urged thereto by Argyle and others. Montrose 
had posted his little army on very strong and well-chosen 
ground, with still stronger ground at a short distance behind 
him, to which he could retreat in case the day went against 
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him. Prudent, as well as courageous, he trusted nothing to 
chance. This battle was very much like the others in its 
leading details. The Covenanters attacked, were repulsed 
and thrown into confusion; were, in turn, furiously assailed 
by the Irish and Highlanders, and, at last, driven from the 
field with a dismal slaughter. “In this way,” says our au- 
thor, ‘“‘ with small means, Montrose, in six battles all within 
a twelvemonth, conquered Scotland, and earned his title, * The 
Great Marquis.’ ” 

This may be considered as the culminating point of his for- 
tunes. Many noblemen and others, of doubtful loyalty before, 
now made a show of friendship toward the king’s cause. No 
army of any magnitude remained in the field to dispute the 
way. Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Linlithgow submitted to the 
victor’s authority, and on the Ist of September he received a 
new commission as Lieutenant-Governor and Captain-General 
of Scotland, with powers to summon Parliaments. He also 
received orders to march southward, form a junction with the 
Earls of Home, Roxburgh, and Traquair, and hasten forward 
to the Tweed. But the Highlanders and many others of his 
adherents left him and returned to their homes, and he was 
compelled to proceed with a sadly diminished army, consisting 
mainly of Irish. On his arrival in the southern shires, he was 
disappointed of the expected succors in almost every in- 
stance ; and soon he received the unwelcome intelligence that 
Leslie was marching northward to attack him. On the morn- 
ing of the 13th of September, the little army of Montrose was 
surprised at Philiphaugh, near Selkirk, by General Leslie, with 
an overpowering force of cavalry, and, after a brief and hope- 
less struggle, utterly routed. Montrose himself, seeing that 
all further efforts were useless, made his way through the ene- 
my, with a few faithful friends, and escaped into the Highlands. 

For several months he maintained an unequal struggle 
against his implacable foes; but many of his best friends had 
died on the field of battle, or had fallen into the enemy’s 
hands, and the king’s cause was at its lowest ebb, both in 
England and Scotland. At length, Charles, acting on the con- 
viction that any further efforts on the part of Montrose would 
only lead to useless effusion of blood, commanded him to lay 
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down his arms, and betake himself to the Continent: and so, 
on the 50th of July, 1646, the sword which had so long been 
a terror to the king’s enemies in Scotland was quietly sheathed 
in obedience to the royal mandate, and the brave Marquis took 
leave of his army. On the 3d of September, with a few of his 
principal adherents, he embarked at Stonehaven on board a 
small vessel bound for Bergen, in Norway. 

Such is a hasty sketch of the military career and achieve- 
ments of Montrose, in recapitulating which we have adhered 
as closely as possible to the narrative of the author of this little 
work, — often using his very words, the better to display the 
spirit and general tenor of the book. The remaining chapters 
are devoted to a relation of the events which befell the unfor- 
tunate Marquis while living in exile; to the details of his 
second ill-fated expedition to the North of Scotland in 1650, 
and of his execution at Edinburgh on the 21st of May in the 
same year. 

The book concludes with the following tribute to the mem- 
ory of Montrose: “ This life, ending on the gallows, was not 
what men calla successful one; nevertheless, on it, and others 
like it, stand orders of nobility to this day ; and when such ba- 
sis altogether fails, then shall fall, not orders of nobility only, 
but higher and better things.’’ And, indeed, a life which dis- 
plays so much courage, constancy, and self-sacrifice, though 
apparently a failure at the time, is yet far from futile. Cold 
must be our hearts, and sordid our souls, ere we can contem- 
plate the careers of men like Montrose and Falkland without 
emotions of the warmest admiration, even though our sympa- 
thies may be with the cause in which the equally noble Hamp- 
den fought and died! 

The stately reserve and rather haughty manners of Montrose 
made him less popular among his equals in rank than he might 
otherwise have been; but his few intimate friends appear to 
have been warmly attached to him, and his soldiers loved as 
well as respected him. In his intercourse with them he was 
always affable, kindly, and generous. His faults were such 
as are almost inseparable from a position and career like his. 
He was by no means devoid of vanity. Bishop Burnet tells 
us how, when the king sent the Prince of Orange to confer 
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with him as to the method by which he proposed to regain 
a footing in Scotland, he “ entertained him with a recital of 
his own performances, and of the credit he was in among the 
people; and said the whole nation would rise if he went over, 
though accompanied only by a page.” But the same historian 
bears testimony to his noble constancy and fortitude, even tn 
extremis. ‘His behavior,” says the Bishop, “ under all that 
barbarous usage, was as great and firm to the last; looking 
on all that was done to him with a noble scorn.” Clarendon 
says: “ He was not without vanity, but his virtues were much 
superior, and he well deserved to have his memory preserved 
and celebrated amongst the most illustrious persons of the age 
in which he lived.’ His enemies have accused him of cruelty, 
and in support of their allegation have pointed to the great 
slaughter which usually attended his victories in the High- 
lands. But an examination of contemporary records leads us 
to believe that he made no greater slaughter on those occasions 
than was necessary for his own safety and the attainment of 
decisive victory. Regard must also be had to the wild nature 
and semi-savage habits of the troops under his command. 
Restrained with difficulty at the best of times, they were alto- 
gether uncontrollable in the hour of victory. The Marquis 
himself solemnly avowed that he had spilt no blood but in the 
heat of battle, and that no hair of Scotsman’s head, that he 
could save, ever fell to the ground. We incline to think that 
clemency toward the conquered ought to be ranked among 
the foremost of his virtues. Certainly he had greater claims 
to the possession of that estimable quality than could be es- 
tablished in behalf of Leslie and those pitiless fanatics of the 
Scotch Kirk, by whose instigation the Irish prisoners at Philip- 
haugh were treacherously butchered in cold blood. 

Let us contrast the behavior of Montrose, in this particular, 
with that of another leader of the same name, also a partisan 
of the Stuarts, though at a rather later period; we mean Gra- 
ham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee, the terrible scourge of 
the unfortunate Covenanters during the reigns of Charles II. 
and James Il. Macaulay denounces him as a man whose 
name is even to this day pronounced by Scots, in all parts 
of the globe, “with a peculiar energy of hatred.” Yet, ac- 
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cording to Smollett, “he possessed an enterprising spirit, un- 
daunted courage, inviolable fidelity, and was peculiarly quali- 
fied to command the people who fought under his banner.” 
Sir Walter Scott describes him as “uniting the seemingly 
inconsistent qualities of courage and cruelty; a disinterested 
and devoted loyalty to his prince with a disregard of the 
rights of his fellow-subjects.” All readers of Scott will re- 
member the lifelike picture of Claverhouse which he has 
given us in the pages of * Old Mortality,’ — the slight, but 
graceful form, the oval face whose features were almost effem- 
inate in their delicate regularity, the dark hazel eyes, the 
beautiful mouth, the profusion of long brown locks adorning 
“a countenance such as limners love to paint, and ladies to 
look upon.” Yet, under this gentle exterior, made still more 
fascinating by extraordinary suavity and polish of manners, 
lay concealed the courage of Epaminondas or Alexander, com- 
bined with the ruthless cruelty of Nero. He seemed insensi- 
ble to the sufferings of others; or, what was worse, he took a 
savage delight in them. Such exceptional characters some- 
times occur in history, and the American reader will at once 
recall the dashing Tarleton. 

By the side of these men’s deeds, the greatest severities of 
Montrose appear lenient. There were no such glaring incon- 
sistencies in his conduct. Whether we contemplate him in 
prosperity or in adversity ; at the head of a victorious army, or 
extricating his wild troopers from peril after the storming of 
Dundee; surrounded by deputations from humbled cities, or 
undergoing on the scaffold the last penalties of the law, as 
interpreted by his implacable foes,— we still find him the 
same: cool, steadfast, dignified, more sparing of others than 
of himself. 

A succinet biography of such a man cannot fail to be inter- 
esting, as well as instructive. We are not aware that a Life 
of Montrose has heretofore existed in a form likely to be at- 
tractive to the general reader. We therefore think that every 
one who peruses this little volume will feel obliged to the 
author and the publishers for having supplied the deficiency. 
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Art. V.—1. Religio Medici, A Letter to a Friend, Christian 
Morals, Urn-Burial, and Other Papers. By Sir Tuomas 
Browne, Kr., M.D. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 
16mo. pp. xviii. and 440. 

2. The Works of Str Tuomas Browne. Including his Un- 
published Correspondence, and a Memoir. Edited by Simon 
Wirkiy, F. L. 8S. London: W. Pickering. 1836. 4 vols. 
8vo. 


THE writings of Sir Thomas Browne are but little known in 
this country. No American edition of his complete works has 
ever been published; and probably few persons even among 
those most familiar with English literature have read any of 
his productions, except the “ Religio Medici,” and perhaps the 
tracts on ** Christian Morals” and on * Urn-Burial.” Yet his 
name is generally recognized as one of the greatest in the 
literary history of the seventeenth century. He was not merely 
a close student of nature, and a skilful and thoroughly edu- 
cated physician, enjoying a large reputation among his contem- 
poraries ; but he was also a ripe scholar in several departments 
of literature, a sound and ingenious reasoner, and an eloquent 
writer. For these reasons, among others, we are glad to see 
so copious a selection from his works as this now before us, for 
which we are indebted to the taste and judgment of Mr. 
James T. Fields, one of the publishers of the volume. For 
the preparation of such a volume Mr. Fields is peculiarly 
qualified by his long and intimate acquaintance with the writ- 
ings of Sir Thomas Browne, and by his hearty appreciation 
of their learning and eloquence, their wit and wisdom. It is 
perhaps needless to repeat here what was said in a notice of 
this edition in our last number, but we cannot refrain from 
adding, that the editor has performed his task in a manner 
worthy of very high praise. He has brought together nearly 
everything from Browne’s writings which an ordinary reader 
will care to possess; he has bestowed much care on the text; 
he has made a judicious selection from the notes of previous 
editors ; and he has prefixed a graceful memoir from his own 
pen. In his endeavor to produce an edition of Sir Thomas 
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Browne’s miscellaneous works which shall satisfy every de- 
mand of the most fastidious critic, he has been skilfully sec- 
onded by the conductors of the University Press at Cam- 
bridge ; and it is not too much to say that the book is in every 
respect worthy of their well-established reputation as tasteful 
and accurate printers, and is one of the choicest specimens of 
American typography. More than this we need not add: less 
than this we cannot write of a volume which we have exam- 
ined with unmixed satisfaction. 

To those who desire a complete copy of Browne’s writings, 
the edition prepared by Mr. Simon Wilkin, and first published 
about twenty-five years ago, is still indispensable. This edi- 
tion was the result of more than ten years of careful study 
and research, and is an honorable monument to the patient 
industry of the editor. It comprises, with the exception of a 
few unimportant papers, everything which Browne is known 
to have written, collated with several original manuscripts, 
and illustrated by a numerous body of notes, together with 
editorial prefaces to the various works, Dr. Johnson’s memoir 
of the author, and a supplementary memoir by the editor. 
Nothing which a strong admiration of the author’s character 
and writings could suggest as likely to add value to this edi- 
tion was omitted by Mr. Wilkin; and it is not probable that a 
more comprehensive or a more richly annotated edition will 
ever be published. 

Beside these and the early editions of Browne’s writings 
there have been several excellent editions of the * Religio 
Medici,” and of some of his minor productions, both in Eng- 
land and in this country, — among which may be named those 
of Mr. J. A. St. John and Mr. Henry Gardiner in England, 
and of the late Rev. Alexander Young of this city ; but it does 
not fall within our present design to speak of their distinctive 
characteristics, though it is impossible to omit all reference to 
them. 

The life of Sir Thomas Browne has little to distinguish it 
from the lives of other physicians. Though he lived during 
the memorable period of the English Revolution, and was a 
stanch royalist, he took but a small part in public affairs ; 
and the interest which we feel in his personal history is derived 
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from our acquaintance with his inner life, rather than from 
any events in his social experience. It will be in accordance 
with our purpose in this article, however, to consider his writ- 
ings under the light which is reflected on them from his life 
and character. 

His biographers have not been able to discover any particu- 
lars in regard to his ancestry except the facts that his paternal 
grandfather belonged to an old and respectable family in Up- 
ton, Cheshire, and that his father was engaged in trade as a 
mercer in Cheapside, London. Here Thomas, who was the 
youngest of four children, was born on the 19th of October, 
1605. Shortly afterward his father died, leaving a consider- 
able fortune for those days, of which nearly two thousand 
pounds are said to have fallen to the share of the youngest 
son; but this sum was soon lost by the dishonesty of one of 
his guardians. He was, nevertheless, sent at an early age to 
the grammar school at Winchester, founded by Lord Chancel- 
lor Wykeham, from which he was removed in the beginning 
of 1623 to Pembroke College, Oxford. Three years afterward 
he received his degree as Bachelor of Arts, being, as one of his 
biographers remarks, the first man of eminence graduated at 
this College. In 1629 he was made Master of Arts, and about 
the same time he began the practice of medicine in Oxford- 
shire. Here he is supposed to have remained about two 
years; and at the expiration of that period he accompanied 
his mother’s second husband to Ireland. Finding little to 
interest him among the Irish, he next visited the Continent, 
and spent some time in travel and study in France, Italy, and 
Holland. In the latter country he seems to have remained 
long enough to attend the medical lectures in the University 
of Leyden, from which institution he received his diploma as 
Doctor of Medicine. 

On his return to England, when he was about twenty-eight 
years old, he established himself as a physician at Shipden 
Hall, near Halifax. While he was engaged in his profession 
at this place, according to some accounts, he wrote the “ Reli- 
gio Medici’; but if this statement is correct, it is probable 
that considerable additions were made to the work during the 
seven or eight years which elapsed before it was printed. In 
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1637, he was induced by his friends to remove to Norwich; 
and in July of the same year “ he was incorporated Doctor of 
Physic, in Oxford.” In 1641, being then in his thirty-sixth 
year, he married Dorothy, fourth daughter of Edward Mile- 
ham, Esq., an influential gentleman of the neighborhood. By 
this lady he had twelve children, the eldest of whom, Dr. Ed- 
ward Browne, acquired a high reputation for his scientific 
attainments, and, not long before his father’s death, was made 
physician to Charles Il. Another son entered the navy, and 
on several occasions gave evidence of much courage and skill. 
To this circumstance may be ascribed the interest which Sir 
Thomas seems to have taken in the accounts of naval battles, 
and his evident fondness for the sea. 

The year following his marriage is memorable in his history 
for the surreptitious publication of the “ Religio Medici.” 
This work had been previously circulated somewhat exten- 
sively in manuscript, and several transcripts slightly differing 
from one another are still extant. From one of these copies 
the first edition was printed, as Browne himself avows, with- 
out the knowledge or consent of the author. The book was 
rapidly sold, and soon attracted the favorable notice of the 
Earl of Dorset, who strongly commended it in a letter to his 
friend, Sir Kenelm Digby, a writer of considerable reputation 
in his own age, but now best known as the unfortunate lover 
of Venetia Stanley. The result of Digby’s examination of the 
volume was the preparation of certain strictures, which are 
now commonly printed as an Appendix to Browne's essay. 
Immediately on learning that his critic intended to publish 
these observations, Browne addressed a letter to him stating 
that the piece was written for himself, “ rather than as an ex- 
ercitation for another,” and had been very incorrectly printed, 
but that within a few weeks he should “ deliver unto the press 
the true and intended original.” Accordingly, in 1643, he 
published, in a small octavo volume of a hundred and ninety 
pages, the first acknowledged edition of the “ Religio Medici.” 
Since that time more than twenty editions have appeared in 
England and in this country; and at a very early period the 
work was translated into Latin, French, Dutch, German, and 
Italian. 
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From the great variety of subjects discussed in the essay, 
and the want of method in their arrangement, as well as from 
the numerous personal details which are mixed up with the 
main argument, it is extremely difficult to give a satisfactory 
analysis of it, or to characterize it in general terms; and it is 
perhaps scarcely necessary to make the attempt. We may re- 
mark, however, that the discourse is divided into two parts, 
the first treating of Faith and its objects, and the second set- 
ting forth the importance of Charity, in the large sense in 
which St. Paul used the word. Among the themes discussed 
in the first part are the folly of disputes in religion, the wis- 
dom and eternity of God, the inconsistency of unbelief, the 
nature and evidence of miracles, the feelings with which death 
should be regarded, the resurrection and day of judgment, 
and other cognate subjects. In the second part the author 
considers the motives of charity, its objects, the various forms 
in which it is exhibited, and its rewards. Paradoxical in ex- 
pression, and with “an appearance of vacillation and irreso- 
luteness,” which, as Mr. Hallam justly observes, “ probably 
represents the real state”? of its author’s mind, the book is 
nevertheless one of the most delightful and suggestive produc- 
tions of its kind in the language; and it well deserves the 
popularity which it has enjoyed for more than two hundred 
years. Over both of its divisions are thrown the charms of 
learning, wit, and eloquence, joined with much intellectual 
acuteness, and a spirit of sincere devotion. Yet in his Preface 
Sir Thomas writes, that from his first putting pen to paper he 
did not have access to any good book to promote his invention 
or to relieve his memory. In respect to style it is superior to 
either of his later works. In different parts of it occur many 
incidental remarks, which throw light on the character of his 
mind, and the extent of his acquirements at this period of his 
life. For instance, at the very outset he writes : — 


“IT am, I confess, naturally inclined to that which misguided zeal 
terms superstition. My common conversation I do acknowledge aus- 
tere, my behavior full of rigor, sometimes not without morosity ; yet at 
my devotion I love to use the civility of my knee, my hat, and hand, 
with all those outward and sensible motions which may express or pro- 


mote my invisible devotion. I should violate my own arm rather than 
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a church ; nor willingly deface the name of saint or martyr. At the 
sight of a cross or crucifix I can dispense with my hat, but scarce with 
the thought or memory of my Saviour. I cannot laugh at, but rather 
pity, the fruitless journeys of pilgrims, or contemn the miserable condi- 
tion of friars; for though misplaced in circumstances, there is some- 
thing in it of devotion. I could never hear the Ave Mary bell without 
an elevation; or think it a sufficient warrant, because they erred in one 
circumstance, for me to err in all, that is, in silence and dull contempt : 
whilst therefore they directed their devotions to her, I offered mine to 
God, and rectified the errors of their prayers, by rightly ordering mine 
own. At a solemn procession I have wept abundantly, while my con- 
sorts, blind with opposition and prejudice, have fallen into an access of 
scorn and laughter.” 


Again, near the close of the essay, he writes : — 


“For my own part, besides the jargon and patois of several prov- 
inces, I understand no less than six languages; yet I protest I have no 
higher conceit of myself than had our fathers before the confusion of 
Babel, when there was but one language in the world, and none to 
boast himself either linguist or critic. I have not only seen several 
countries, beheld the nature of their climes, the chorography of their 
provinces, topography of their cities, but understood their several laws, 
customs, and policies ; yet cannot all this persuade the dulness of my 
spirit unto such an opinion of myself as I behold in nimbler and con- 
ceited heads, that never looked a degree beyond their nests. I know 
the names, and somewhat more, of all the constellations in my horizon; 
yet I have seen a prating mariner, that could only name the pointers 
and the north star, out-talk me, and conceit himself a whole sphere 
above me. I know most of the plants of my country, and of those 
about me; yet methinks I do not know so many as when I did but 
know a hundred, and had scarcely ever simpled further than Cheap- 
side.” 

The animadversions of Sir Kenelm Digby, as we have al- 
ready remarked, were based on an imperfect copy of the work, 
and were composed within a little more than twenty-four hours 
after receiving the volume ; but with some slight qualifications 
they are not less applicable to the essay in the shape in which 
it is familiar to us. They are for the most part metaphysical 
in character, and are sometimes ingenious and pointed, though 
too often vague and unsatisfactory. While Digby, who was 
a recent convert to Romanism, recognizes the learning and 
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eloquence of the book, and admits that the author “ showeth 
a great deal of judicious piety in making a right use of the 
blind zeal that bigots lose themselves in,” he stoutly assails 
Browne’s orthodoxy in respect to several doctrines of the 
Church and the schools, but he does not directly charge him 
with indulging in atheistical speculations. 

The charge of an atheistical tendency was, liowever, early 
and often brought against the book, and though no one now 
pretends that it has any solid foundation, it is not difficult to 
discover the grounds on which such a charge may be based. 
In a work not originally designed for publication, but intended 
merely as an exercise for himself, it was natural that a writer 
so egotistical and so outspoken should give free expression to 
every doubt by which he might be even momentarily assailed. 
This he undoubtedly did; but it is certain from his own lan- 
guage that these casual expressions are not to be regarded as 
the statement of deliberately formed opinions. The book, he 
writes in his Preface, *‘ was set down many years past, and 
was the sense of my conception at that time, not an immutable 
law unto my advancing judgment at all times; and therefore 
there might be many things therein plausible unto my passed 
apprehension, which are not agreeable unto my present self. 
There are many things delivered rhetorically, many expres- 
sions therein merely tropical, and as they best illustrate my 
intention ; and therefore also there are many things to be taken 
in a soft and flexible sense, and not to be called unto the rigid 
test of reason.” Again, in the “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,” 
he writes that it is “reasonable for every man to vary his 
opinion according to the variance of his reason, and to affirm 
one day what he denied another.” That he had no sympathy 
with any form of blank denial is equally clear from his own 
explicit declarations. ‘Atheism is the greatest falsity,” he 
writes, “‘and to affirm there is no God, the highest lie in na- 
ture.” It is also to be observed, that his doubts are almost 
without exception on points of minor importance, while the 
whole tenor of his writings shows that he was a firm believer 
in the essential truths of Christianity. He even went so far 
as to place on record the declaration that he thought there 
“ are not impossibilities enough in religion for an active faith.” 
32° 
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Undoubtedly in respect to the experimental sciences he was 
inclined to question every fact which had not been clearly 
proved, or which did not in his opinion rest on irrefragable 
authority ; but he was not disposed to carry this sceptical 
habit of mind into the domain of religious thought. Here 
he was more the victim of superstition than” of scepticism ; 
and his gravest scientific errors may be traced to his belief 
that they are taught in the Bible. 

Four years after the appearance of the first edition of the 
“ Religio Medici,” Browne again came before the world as an 
author, and published the first fruits of his scientific researches, 
under the title of “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica, or Enquiries into 
very many received Tenets and commonly presumed Truths, 
which examined prove but Vulgar and Common Errors.” 
This is by far the most elaborate of his productions, and though 
it is now but little known, it must always stand as a splendid 
monument to his erudition and his earnest love of truth. It 
is, indeed, open to criticism in several respects. Many of 
the opinions advanced are crude and unfounded; words are 
of frequent recurrence which are now excluded from respect- 
able society ; and questions are freely discussed which are not 
now mooted outside of a medical college, or which are too 
puerile to deserve serious consideration. But the method 
throughout shows that the author relied in scientific matters 
on actual experiment, rather than on the commonly received 
opinions, and that he brought to his task a mind of great 
acuteness. As Mr. Buckle observes, though perhaps with 
somewhat of exaggeration, —‘ This able and learned produc- 
tion has the merit of anticipating some of those results which 
more modern inquirers have obtained; but it is chiefly re- 
markable as being the first systematic and deliberate onslaught 
ever made in England upon those superstitious fancies which 
were then prevalent respecting the external world.” 

The work is divided into seven Books, of various degrees 
of interest and ability, but each of them containing much 
curious and instructive matter. The First Book forms a gen- 
eral introduction, and treats of the causes of common errors, 
which are unfolded in eleven chapters. Among these causes 
are included the common infirmity of human nature, false de- 
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duction, credulity and supinity, the obstinate adherence unto 
antiquity and authority, and Satan, the chief promoter of false 
opinions. The next two Books are devoted to an examina- 
tion of various popular, but erroneous, notions concerning 
mineral and vegetable bodies and concerning animals. The 
Fourth Book treats of some popular errors respecting the 
physical structure of man, and of other cognate topics. The 
Fifth Book comprises strictures on the manner in which vari- 
ous objects or events are commonly represented in pictures, 
and on a few popular customs and opinions, as that unin- 
structed children would naturally speak the primitive lan- 
guage of the world, and the like. The next Book deals with 
some curious, though still less important questions, * cosmo- 
graphical, geographical, and historical,” as, for instance, to 
what circumstance the Red Sea owes its name, why negroes 
are black, and whether the world was thinly peopled before 
the flood. The last Book relates mainly to questions of Scrip- 
tural interpretation, such as the popular notion that there 
was no rainbow before the flood, that the Tower of Babel was 
erected against a second deluge, and to questions in profane 
history. 

Many of the questions thus discussed are extremely trivial, 
and from their general character it is not surprising that the 
book is much less eloquent and much less attractive to the 
great majority of readers than the “ Religio Medici.” But 
even if the writer’s plan had permitted much scope to his 
imagination, his frequent introduction of new words need- 
lessly derived from Latin roots would still have been a searce- 
ly less serious blemish on his style than his frequent obscurity. 
It was his first intention, indeed, to print his observations in 
Latin, and in the Preface he makes some remarks on style, 
which may be cited in this connection, as showing the theory 
on which his later writings are composed. 


“Our first intentions,” he writes, “considering the common interest 
of truth, resolved to propose it unto the Latin republic and equal judges 
of Europe, but, owing in the first place this service unto our country, 
and therein especially unto its ingenuous gentry, we have declared 
ourselves in a language best conceived. Although I confess the quality 
of the subject will sometimes carry us into expressions beyond mere 
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English apprehensions. And, indeed, if elegancy still proceedeth, 
and English pens maintain that stream we have of late observed to 
flow from many, we shall, within few years, be fain to learn Latin to 
understand English, and a work will prove of equal facility in either.” 


Fortunately for the purity of the language, this Babylonish 
dialect, as it has been very happily called, has found few ad- 
mirers ; and even Dr. Johnson, whose style was vitiated by his 
admiration of Sir Thomas Browne’s writings, is compelled to 
admit that it is “a tissue of many languages, a mixture of 
heterogeneous words, brought together from distant regions, 
with terms originally applied to one art, and drawn by vio- 
lence into the service of another.” 

The publication of the * Pseudodoxia Epidemica” gave 
srowne a great reputation both at home and abroad ; and the 
work was soon translated into Dutch, German, and French. 
In England several editions were called for, in most of which 
much new matter was incorporated ; and during the next ten 
or twelve years he appears to have been engaged in frequent 
correspondence with learned men, and to have added largely 
to his stores of recondite knowledge. In 1658 he published 
another volume, comprising two of his most celebrated works : 
“ Hydriotaphia ; Urn-Burial; or, a Discourse of the Sepul- 
chral Urns lately found in Norfolk ”’; and “ The Garden of 
Cyrus; or the Quincuncial Lozenge, or Net-Work Plantations 
of the Ancients, artificially, naturally, mystically considered.” 
The first of these is one of the best-known and most popular of 
his productions, and has been more frequently reprinted than 
any of his other writings, except the “ Religio Medici.” As 
Dr. Johnson observes in his memoir of Browne, — * There is 
perhaps none of his works which better exemplifies his reading 
or memory. It is scarcely to be imagined how many particu- 
lars he has amassed together in a treatise which seems to have 
been occasionally written, and for which, therefore, no mate- 
rials could have been previously collected.” With a profusion 
of learning, he describes the funeral rites celebrated among the 
nations of antiquity, and the various methods of cremation or 
burial adopted by them, with numerous impressive and ad- 
mirable remarks on immortality and the fear of death. The 
work abounds in passages of grand and solemn eloquence, 
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relieved occasionally by a lighter tone, and must always stand 
at the head of the special department of literature to which it 
belongs. “ The Garden of Cyrus” is a more fanciful produc- 
tion, and is perhaps the most curious of Browne’s writings. 
With a perverse ingenuity which has never been surpassed, he 
finds a quinecuncial arrangement everywhere in nature and 
art, and in every part of the essay he exhibits the amplitude of 
his learning and the liveliness of his fancy. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that the book is more curious than valuable, 
and that its most splendid bursts of eloquence have very little 
connection with the subject of which he treats. Many of the 
most eloquent passages, indeed, might be readily transferred 
to the “* Religio Medici,”’ or to the * Hydriotaphia,” without 
any apparent violence to the context. 

These two works were the last that were published during 
Browne’s life; but he did not remain idle. Beside carrying 
on an extensive correspondence on scientific questions, and 
making numerous experiments, he composed and carefully 
revised several minor essays, which were found in manuscript 
after his death, and subsequently printed. But of his personal 
history during this part of his life very little is known. One 
authentic anecdote, however, has been preserved, which shows 
that, notwithstanding his deservedly high reputation as a man 
of science, he cherished some very absurd notions. Among 
these was a firm belief in demonology and witcheraft. ‘ For 
my part,” he writes in the “ Religio Medici,” “ I have ever 
believed, and do now know, that there are witches. They that 
doubt of this do not only deny them, but spirits: and are ob- 
liquely, and upon consequence, a sort, not of infidels, but 
atheists.” Accordingly, in the famous trial of Amy Duny 
and Rose Cullender before Sir Matthew Hale, in 1664, he was 
summoned as an expert in demonology. On this occasion he 
gave a decided opinion that the defendants had practised 
witchcraft, adding, that “in Denmark there had lately been 
a great discovery of witches, who used the very same way of 
afflicting persons by conveying pins into them, with needles 
and nails.” This testimony, it is believed, decided the case ; 
and since that time there has been no execution for witcheraft 
in England. 
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His unfortunate testimony in this case did not, however, 
prevent his receiving a diploma as an Honorary Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians, in the following year; and six 
years afterward, on occasion of a visit of Charles II. to Nor- 
wich, he was knighted by that monarch. These honors were, 
indeed, only the visible expression of the respect in which his 
scientific attainments were universally held. Of his home at 
this period we have a pleasant sketch by John Evelyn, who, in 
October, 1672, visited Norwich on purpose to see “ that famous 
scholar and physician, Dr. T. Browne.” 


“ Next morning,” he writes, in his Diary, “I went to see Sir Thomas 
Browne (with whom I had sometime corresponded, though I had never 
seen him before) ; his whole house and garden being a paradise and 
cabinet of rarities, and that of the best collection, especially medals, 
books, plants, and natural things. Amongst other curiosities, Sir 
Thomas had a collection of the eggs of all the fowl and birds he 
could procure, that country (especially the promontory of Norfolk) 
being frequented, as he said, by several kinds which seldom or never 
go farther into the land, as cranes, storks, eagles, and variety of water- 
fowl. He led me to see all the remarkable places of this ancient city, 
being one of the largest, and certainly, after London, one of the noblest 
of England, for its venerable cathedral, number of stately churches, 
cleanness of the streets, and buildings of flint so exquisitely headed 
and squared, as I was much astonished at; but he told me they had 
lost the art of squaring the flints, in which they so much excelled, and 
of which the churches, best houses, and walls are built.” 


Here, in the prosecution of his scientific and literary studies, 
and in the assiduous practice of his profession, the closing 
years of his life glided away, unmarked by any outward oc- 
currences, except such as belong to the experience of most 
persons of mature years. His death occurred on the 19th of 
October, 1682, the anniversary of his birth, and was occasioned 
by an attack of colic, which terminated fatally after a short 
and severe illness. ‘ Some of his last words,” says Dr. John- 
son, on the authority of Whitefoot, ** were expressions of sub- 
mission to the will of God, and fearlessness of death.” He 
was buried in the church of St. Peter Mancroft, at Norwich, 
and a mural monument was placed on the south pillar of the 
altar by his wife, who survived him about three years. Of 
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their large family of children only one son and three daugh- 
ters were living at the time of his death. 

Not long after this event the first selection from his manu- 
scripts was published by Archbishop Tenison, under the title 
of ** Miscellany Tracts.” It consists of thirteen essays, several 
of which were probably intended for a new edition of the 
** Pseudodoxia Epidemica.”” Among them are papers on cer- 
tain plants mentioned in the Bible, on the “ fishes eaten by 
our Saviour with his Disciples after his resurrection from the 
dead,”’ on hawks and falconry, on languages, on the situation 
of certain places mentioned in Scripture, and on the Oracle of 
Delphos. The last piece in the collection, and, so far as we 
know, the only purely comic piece ever written by Sir Thomas 
Browne, is entitled “ Museum Clausum, or Bibliotheca Ab- 
scondita: containing some remarkable Books, Antiquities, 
Pictures, and Rarities of several Kinds, scarce or never seen 
by any Man now living.” As its title indicates, it is an anius- 
ing catalogue of imaginary books, pictures, and curiosities, 
which no one can read without a smile at the sharp wit of 
the writer who thus satirizes some of the absurd notions cur- 
rent at the time when the list was drawn up. 

A few years afterward, in 1690, his son, Dr. Edward Browne, 
brought to light, and published in a folio pamphlet, another 
little essay, entitled “ A Letter to a Friend upon Occasion of 
the Death of his intimate Friend.” This production has all 
the peculiarities of Browne’s style and habits of thought, and 
we are glad to see that it has been included in Mr. Fields’s 
selection. Its philosophical tone, its curious erudition, and its 
occasional passages of animated eloquence, render it one of the 
most attractive of his minor writings. It is professedly ad- 
dressed to a particular person on a special occasion, but it 
constantly passes from the statement of an individual expe- 
rience to the discussion of more comprehensive themes and 
broader relations. 

In 1712 another volume of “ Posthumous Works” was pub- 
lished by Curll, the bookseller, containing some antiquarian 
notes on Norwich Cathedral, under the title of * Reperto- 
rium,” a short and characteristic paper entitled “ Particulars 
of some Urns found in Brampton Field,” a short correspond- 
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ence with Sir William Dugdale, and several miscellaneous 
essays similar in character to those previously printed by Arch- 
bishop Tenison. 

Four years after the publication of this volume, Browne’s 
daughter, Mrs. Littleton, gave to the press another of her fa- 
ther’s unpublished works, the discourse on “ Christian Morals,” 
which was subsequently reprinted with a memoir by Dr. John- 
son, and is the source whence Cowper derived much of his 
inspiration. It differs from Browne’s other works in being 
much less eloquent, and in exhibiting very little imagination ; 
but it is marked by a lofty tone and a just appreciation of 
the true grounds on which moral obligations rest. 

Some previously unpublished papers, beside extracts from 
his commonplace books, and a very extensive correspondence 
with the members of his own family and other persons, are 
contained in Mr. Wilkin’s edition of his works. Of these 
papers it is only necessary to say that the correspondence is 
perhaps the least interesting series of letters that we have 
ever met with, and that it throws very little light either on 
the personal history and character of Sir Thomas Browne, or 
on the public transactions of the stormy period during which 
he lived. It is true that his own letters afford occasional 
glimpses of his mode of life, and sometimes show what sub- 
jects occupied his thoughts. But most of them are hard read- 
ing, and those addressed to him are equally uninteresting. <A 
few characteristic passages from his letters to his children are 
all that need be quoted here. In a letter to his youngest son, 
who was then in France, he writes: * Hold fast to the Prot- 
estant Religion, and be diligent in going to church when you 
have any little knowledge of the language. God will accept 
of your desires to serve him in his public worship, though 
you cannot make it out to your desires; be constant, not 
negligent, in your daily private prayers, and habituate your 
heart in your tender days unto the fear and reverence of 
God.” In another letter to the same he writes: “1 would 
be glad you had a good handsome garb of your body, which 
you will observe in most there, and may quickly learn if you 
cast off pudor rusticus, and take up a commendable boldness, 
without which you will never be fit for anything, nor able to 
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show the good parts which God has given you. I would 
think it very happy if you had more Latin, and therefore ad- 
vantage yourself that way if possible; one way beside learn- 
ing from others will be to read the Scripture or chapters 
thereof daily in French and Latin, and to look often upon 
the grammars in both languages.’ To his oldest son, who 
was travelling on the Continent, he writes: ** Have always 
some physic treatise to read often, lest this variety of objects 
unsettle the notions of it.” In another letter he advises his 
son to “ take notice of the various animals, of places, beasts, 
fowls, and fishes; what the Danow affordeth, what depth, if 
conveniency offers ; of mines, mineral works, &c.”’ And finally 
he asks him in another letter to “inquire what tree that is 
of which they make musical instruments ; a white waved wood 
which is called ayre, and said to come from Germany.” 

For our knowledge of his personal character and habits we 
are mainly indebted to the brief sketch drawn up after his 
death by his friend, the Rev. John Whitefoot, who had been 
intimately acquainted with him for more than forty years. A 
few touches may also be added from different parts of his own 
writings. He was of moderate size, of a dark complexion, 
and, if we may judge from his portrait, of a modest and ami- 
able expression. His dress was somewhat peculiar, and he 
wore a cloak and boots even when few other persons did, and 
always took care to be warmly clad. Both by nature and edu- 
cation he was disinclined to a public life and to social enjoy- 
ments; and his usual appearance seems to have been that of a 
grave and thoughtful person. ‘* He was never seen to be 
transported with mirth, or dejected with sadness,” says Mr. 
Whitefoot ; “ always cheerful, but rarely merry, at any sensible 
rate; seldom heard to break a jest; and when he did, he 
would be apt to blush at the levity of it. His gravity was 
natural, without affectation.” In most of his religious opin- 
ions he accorded with the Church of England; but on some 
points he differed widely from the authorized doctrines, and 
on others his views were not clearly defined. 

As a scholar his attainments were various and great. His 
memory, we are told, was good, though he seems in general to 
have trusted to his commonplace books, rather than to recol- 
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lection. He had read most of the great historians of ancient 
and modern times, and was familiar with the earlier and later 
Latin poets, beside having a critical knowledge of the Greek 
and Latin languages. He was also acquainted with Hebrew, 
and with several of the modern languages, was a good astron- 
omer and botanist, and an excellent geographer. With the 
subjects that lay more immediately in the line of his studies 
as a physician he was thoroughly conversant; and his knowl- 
edge of natural history in particular was both extensive and 
remarkably accurate. Indeed, as Dr. Johnson justly remarks, 
“There is no science in which he does not discover some 
skill; and scarce any kind of knowledge, profane or sacred, 
abstruse or elegant, which he does not appear to have culti- 
vated with success.” 

It is not easy to assign to him his exact place in English 
literature. On the one side his merits have been much under- 
valued by Mr. Hallam, who seems to have formed a very in- 
adequate conception of the worth of his scientific researches ; 
and on the other side the permanent interest of his writings 
has been scarcely less overrated by his warm admirers. It is 
not surprising, indeed, that there should be a great diversity 
of judgments as to the real merits of his works. In spite of the 
exactness with which his scientific experiments appear to have 
been conducted, he had little or no skill in framing a compact 
argument, or in pursuing any extended line of thought, and 
his writings are consequently fragmentary and episodical in 
their character. This defect is at once perceived by critics in 
whom the logical faculty predominates; and in their disap- 
pointment at finding so little unity of thought and expression 
in his works, they are very apt to undervalue qualities which 
they hold in slender esteem, but which to other persons fur- 
nish sufficient grounds of admiration. On the other hand, 
many readers are charmed by his gorgeous eloquence, his 
quaint imagery, his strong imagination, his fancy, his wit, and 
his learning, and are content to take these as they find them, 
without demanding a more methodical arrangement. They 
could not readily give a satisfactory account of what they have 
read, but they have been so strongly impressed by it as to 
place the writer at once in the short list of favorite authors, 
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and to revert to his pages with continually increasing satis- 
faction. 

If, without adopting any extreme views as to the rank which 
he must hold among his contemporaries, we pass to a closer 
examination of his writings, we shall find abundant reasons 
for setting a high value on his scientific and literary labors. 
In spite of his disbelief in the Copernican system of astronomy, 
and of some other errors which he upheld, it cannot be doubted 
that he rendered a real service to science by the publication of 
the “ Pseudodoxia Epidemica,’ and that he smoothed the 
path for subsequent inquirers. As a writer, his erudition 
and his eloquence are alike worthy of admiration. His best 
thoughts have passed into our common speech, and become as 
familiar as household words. No man has written more per- 
suasively or more eloquently of the great themes which en- 
gaged his pen in the “ Religio Medici,” the ‘“ Hydriotaphia,” 
and the “ Christian Morals”; and it is not probable that these 
productions will ever cease to be read. A writer who has 
received the united applause of Johnson and Cowper, of Cole- 
ridge and Southey, of Lamb and Hazlitt, and who has, in- 
deed, maintained his reputation with but little loss for two 
centuries, must always hold an honorable place in literature. 


’ 


Art. VI. — Ceremonies on Laying the Corner-Stone of the 
New York State Inebriate Asylum, at Binghamton, Sep- 
tember 24,1858. New York. 1859. 8vo. pp. 184. 


As the memorial of a new and auspicious benevolent enter- 
prise, and as an illustration of the method and the means 
whereby the public welfare is secured and advanced in our 
country, the publication named above merits special attention. 
It unfolds a noble conception, and describes the beginning of a 
great charity. The State of New York, in addition to a most 
creditable array of humane institutions, similar in design and 
arrangement to others established all over the Union, — hos- 
pitals for the indigent victims of disease, for the blind, the deaf 
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and dumb, the insane, the aged poor, for orphans, for disabled 
seamen, — boasts also several establishments peculiar both as 
to their objects and their resources, of which it is sufficient 
to mention the Woman’s Hospital, founded upon the be- 
neficent surgical discoveries of Dr. Sims, and the School for 
Idiots, so successfully conducted by Dr. Wilbur. To these is 
now added the State Inebriate Asylum, already far advanced 
toward completion. The publication named at the head of 
this article contains a statistical and medical exposition by the 
originator of the plan; the charter granted by the Legislature ; 
the eloquent appeals uttered, at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the edifice, by Messrs. Everett, Bellows, Street, and Dickin- 
son; with the discourses, on the same occasion, of the late 
Benjamin F. Butler and John W. Francis, whose earnest efforts 
in this behalf are to be commemorated by monuments within 
the walls ; — while the letters of citizens of the highest official 
and professional character, from the President of the republic 
to the Mayor of the metropolis, — leading merchants, authors, 
clergymen, jurists, and savans, — attest the kind and degree of 
public sympathy and social consideration enlisted in favor of 
the plan, 
tical form, in the distinguished and honored names of the 
Board of Trustees. An institution founded under such aus- 
pices has uncommon claims to favorable regard; and when 





a sympathy which is not less manifest, in a prac- 


we also consider that the design is novel, that the success thus 
far has been most encouraging, and that the mere rumor of its 
establishment has elicited the eager investigation and the cu- 
mulative zeal of philanthropists and physicians in various parts 
of Great Britain, in Holland, and in the East Indies, we are 
assured that an endeavor to portray and illustrate the purpose, 
place, and plan of the New York State Inebriate Asylum can- 
not fail to be acceptable. Prompted thereto by a conviction 
that this institution is destined to be the parent of many others, 
that it is a positive addition to the means of social reform, and 
marks a fresh and glorious epoch in the annals of humane 
achievement, we deem it not unseasonable, even in the absorb- 
ing period of a momentous national crisis, thus to remember 
that ** Peace hath her victories no less renowned than War.” 
The application of science to charity is a memorable feature 
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of the age. From knowledge combined with benevolence 
results the highest and most genuine civilization. Material 
well-being, under this benign inspiration, is made to coalesce 
with those moral forces by which society and its individual 
members attain their best development. At no period have 
those triumphs of humanity been so numerous and remarkable 
as during the past fifty years; intercourse has attained a di- 
rectness and celerity which have fused and fostered both 
enterprise and intelligence ; physical pain has been exorcised ; 
the laws of hygiene established and diffused; vast social re- 
forms initiated ; the processes of mechanical art ameliorated ; 
those of agriculture and domestic economy rendered at once 
more efficient and less laborious; the resources of culture and 
enjoyment augmented; and a permanent basis thus laid for 
advancement in all that belongs to the comfort and the eleva- 
tion of man. Insanity is now successfully treated as a specific 
cerebral disease; and when it is incurable, its victims are at 
least preserved from the worst consequences of what was once 
regarded as a hopeless and diabolical visitation; and even 
when the instrument of the mind itself is natively imperfect, 
when the connection between motive power and volition, brain 
and utterance, thought and feeling, apprehension and fact, is 
inadequate, vigilance, sympathy, patient encouragement, and 
healthful care modify the conditions, develop the latent in- 
telligence, revive the flickering flame, so as, if not to redeem 
the imbecile, often to brighten the life of idiocy. If, on the 
one hand, artificial luxury has drawn us away from nature in 
habits and sympathies, on the other, science and humanity 
have brought us, like penitent children, back to her forgiving 
bosom. 

When intemperance had become a social evil of such mag- 
nitude as to vitiate the integrity of national life, it was natural 
that it should be assailed by proscription and prohibition to 
the full extent of legal possibility, that the clergy should bring 
against it the solemn protest of religion, that legislators should 
strain their authority to impede its progress, and that every 
moral influence, from the sumptuary law of communities to 
the sacred pledge of individuals, should be enlisted against the 
fatal scourge. The result has been all that such means alone 
33 * 
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could reasonably be expected to achieve. A marked reform 
in the habits of society has been effected; the temptation to 
indulge in alcoholic stimulants is greatly diminished ; fashion 
has established a more healthful régime; the national con- 
science is fairly awakened to the nature and extent of intem- 
perance ; its facilities are abridged ; law and letters, personal 
example and public opinion, eloquence, song, art, the press 
and the pulpit, have waged an effectual and memorable cru- 
sade against it, the fruits of which this generation enjoys and 
posterity will honor. To a certain extent the evil has been 
thus reduced to its normal conditions. Its ravages continue ; 
its hecatombs of victims still perish; but many of the customs 
and circumstances that fostered the vice in this country have 
ceased to exist, and although portentous and prevalent, it is so 
far limited and defined as to have reached the state which 
renders it amenable to scientific treatment. It is, therefore, 
as it seems to us, altogether within the range of providential 
sequence that it should now be approached with a practical 
insight and a humane efficiency heretofore unattainable ; and 
we regard the successful endowment of an institution like the 
New York State Inebriate Asylum as one of the most benign 
and wise enterprises of modern philanthropy, destined to in- 
augurate a new era in the perpetual conflict which individuals 
and society sustain with this peculiar form of error and suffer- 
ing, and to insure by the only available means a gradual and 
progressive triumph. 

If we do not greatly err, this experiment involves important 
principles of social reform, especially in the distinction which 
it recognizes between constitutional and accidental tendencies, 
and in its regarding errors heretofore ascribed to wilful per- 
versity as the result of physical causes, and therefore as sus- 
ceptible of remedial treatment based on physiological laws. 
The charity, the forbearance, sympathy, and consideration thus 
created, will add new and hitherto unappreciated moral effi- 
ciency to the otherwise blind zeal of the reformer, and will not 
only ameliorate, to an indefinite extent, the condition of the 
frail and the outcast, but will graciously modify the judgment 
of society. No one who has not made intemperance a subject 
of philosophic observation and diagnosis can duly estimate 
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the varied forms under which it encroaches upon health and 
character. Where the human organization is viewed with 
reference to this subject, and in its relation to peculiar influ- 
ences, individual and social, how many explanations of the 
prevalence of intemperance are revealed! When we reflect 
that the brain is the organ of the mind, that its instruments 
are bound to it by an intricate system of nerves, and that this 
delicate mechanism is capable of being stimulated or deadened 
by what is at the moment a sedative or a means of exhilara- 
tion, how natural that poor, weak, aspiring, bafiled, worn, 
and racked humanity, when self-forgetful and desperate, 
should resort even to a poisoned chalice or a baneful drug, 
that exalts the consciousness into complacent dreams, or 
steeps it in oblivious repose! Some physical excitement, some 
vivid sensation, our nature instinctively craves; and when un- 
endowed with the capacity to seek these in intellectual spheres, 
is it to be wondered at that resort is had to the most available 
means? The annals of genius, too, abound with evidence 
that high intellectual gifts are the least trustworthy safeguards 
against such a pernicious resource, and the very exhaustion of 





the alert and sensitive mind is a plausible excuse for the occa- 
sional indulgence which too often lapses into a degrading 
habit. While such refined men as Cowper and Schiller found 
in tea and champagne the favorite means of nervous stimula- 
tion, morbid natures like those of Johnson and Byron, rich 
organizations constantly drained by mental excitement, as in 
the case of Fox and Burns, were liable to similar craving, and 





were more or less warped and wasted by its indulgence. Who 
can read Elia’s quaint, yet profoundly tragic, and De Quincey’s 
metaphysical and imaginative ‘* Confessions,” and not feel how 
near to the most gifted of our race is this terrible scourge ? 
Yet, in the last analysis, disease is frequently at the root of the 
evil. Byron was liable to epilepsy ; Johnson was a hypochon- 





driac ; Cowper trembled on the verge of insanity ; Pope’s mis- 
shapen body cut him off from the excitement of athletic exer- 
cise, and drove him to the gratification of his palate; Coleridge 
was a martyr to pain, which opium alone relieved; Burns suf- 
fered from disease of the stomach and fits of melancholy, and 
what convivial associates first suggested as a respite from pain, 
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the life of an exciseman confirmed into a fatal habit. In 
these and other memorable instances there is a vast difference 
in the degree of self-control and in the kinds and measure of 
material alleviation sought; but they indicate the same abnor- 
mal tendency which circumstances and a more or less ener- 
getic will can encourage or restrain. 

Apart from the temptation peculiar to nervous or morbid 
constitutions, there is the occasional intemperance of one 
class, and the sottish self-abandonment of another; there is 
the calm and cautious habit of the moderate drinker, and the 
wild excess into which the slightest indulgence invariably 
plunges the absolute victim of the habit. Society to one, soli- 
tude to another, opportunity there, unhappiness here, proffers 
the occasion or the motive, and these suggest an equally di- 
verse mode of dealing with the tendency. Air, water, odors, 
food, art, literature, companionship, — almost every element 
of life and experience, — may stimulate the nervous system, 
and awake the thrill and the throe that respond to every ap- 
peal to sense and soul. According to temperament, sensibil- 
ity, and habit, the “electric chain with which we ’re darkly 
bound ” is moved by coarser or more refined excitements. 

How intimately associated with human history and charac- 
ter is this pervading and insidious habit, we may read in every 
record of nations and of genius. What Belshazzar’s Feast 
typifies in the remote past, Shakespeare defined for all time : 
Noah and Lot succumbed to the very enemy that subjugated 
Falstaff and Rodrigo; and the excesses of Scotch banquets 
half a century ago tell the same tale of human weakness as 
the Irish wake, the German’s beer-garden, and the bad whis- 
key that fevers the reckless politicians of the South to-day. 
But intemperance has, in a great measure, passed from a social 
abuse to a private infatuation ; and it is chiefly with reference 
to this latter aspect that medical philanthropy, at length or- 
ganized into an institution, proposes wisely and kindly to 
deal. 

We know of no problem more difficult of practical solution, 
than to reconcile justice to others with humanity to the indi- 
vidual, in the course pursued by kindred, friends, and society 
toward incbriates. Those who belong to the poor and igno- 
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rant classes have, indeed, long been suffered to incur the ju- 
dicial consequences of their habits, to people the station-house 
and the jail, or to suffer the extreme penalty of the law 
for murders committed in the frenzy of alcoholic delirium. 
Among the educated and more prosperous, the life-long grief 
and shame entailed by the excesses of a single member might 
challenge angelic pity, borne, as it often is, with martyr-like 
silence, and the forbearance of maternal devotion or conjugal 
self-sacrifice. The difficulty which baffles the affectionate and 
the conscientious, when thus afflicted, is to regard, on the one 
hand, the claims of personal safety and domestic well-being, 
and, on the other, those of a husband, brother, or son, who, 
proscribed at home, becomes a reckless outcast, and cherished 
there is a dangerous inmate, a perpetual care, and a fatal ex- 
ample. Hence the weary and tearful vigils, the incessant 
anxiety, the lonely struggles with pride, love, hope, terror, 
and despair, which, in the secret annals of domestic misery, 
attest the ravages of intemperance. ‘“ Even justice,” says an 
acute observer, ** makes its victims; and we can conceive no 
retribution that does not spread beyond its mark in pulsations 
of unmerited pain.” If the eclipse of reason were permanent, 
an insane asylum would afford an appropriate retreat for these 
destroyers of tranquil homes, where love for them wrestles 
with duty to others. If the violence born of strong drink 
were conscious and habitual, personal restraint and confine- 
ment, under sanction of law, might be adopted without com- 
punction. It is the casual nature of these effects ; the repent- 
ance that follows; the noble and endeared traits of character 
that reappear when the victim is himself; the never-dying hope 
of reformation; the fear of utterly quenching self-respect by 
severity ; the pride of family ; the love once unprofaned ; the 
thought of a final separation on earth, when death will hallow 
the memory of the erring to the hearts of kindred, — it is 
these, and innumerable other conflicting sympathies and du- 
ties, that make it so bitter an alternative and so doubtful an 
expedient to banish the inebriate, to hand him over to the 
civil authority, or to abandon him to his fatal appetite; and 
yet not to do thus is to inflict upon those near and dear to 
him a life of wretched apprehension and agonized vigilance, 
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destructive of peace of mind, and often of the capacity for 
usefulness and enjoyment. If the Inebriate Asylum achieved 
no other social good than to afford a safe retreat for the vic- 
tims of intemperance, where they are out of the way of temp- 
tation, and provided with the essential comforts of life, it 
would prove an institution of incalculable worth both to soci- 
ety and to the individual. But these are but its negative ad- 
vantages. Its scope is far wider, its object higher; its possi- 
ble and probable results such as will not only meet a great 
social need, but work a vast social reformation; for its object 
is curative as well as protective. It is established, not merely 
to relieve society, but to restore the individual. It invites as 
well as restrains, and repudiates the idea of a punishment in 
the emphatic assertion of a privilege, such as the inebriate, in 
every lapse of his self-abandonment, and in proportion to his 
culture and sensibility, longs for as the one possible safeguard 
and solace of a perverted existence, — the privilege of seques- 
tration from the reproach of the world, from the incessant 
wounds of self-respect, from temptation and despair, — the 
privilege of sympathy, of resources that may revive latent as- 
pirations, and win mind and body to healthful reaction. Not 
as a culprit, but as an unfortunate man and brother, — not as 
a criminal, but as a diseased subject, — is it proposed to receive 
the inebriate. Removed, as he is, from the familiar scenes of 
conscious degradation, environed by the serene beauty and 
freshness of nature, subjected to a wise hygiene, and furnished 
with the means of salubrious recreation and genial culture, an 
opportunity is secured to cast off the thraldom, to heal the dis- 
ease, to recuperate the exhausted powers ; and, if too late for 
this, at least for the retirement and repose, the alleviation, and 
the moral support wherewith the “ good physician’ ministers 
to declining nature. 

Such being the object, let us note the scene. There is a 
kind of poetical justice in the distribution of human and na- 
tional associations around the picturesque rivers of this “ land 
of many waters.”’ If the deep green currents and lovely 
rapids of the Niagara are glorified by the mightiest cataract 
in the world, the countless wooded isles of the St. Lawrence 
offer a distinctive charm ; and while every nook and highland 
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of the noble Hudson challenges admiration and hints a mem- 
orable legend or grateful reminiscence, the majestic bluffs 
of the Upper Mississippi seem to herald and guard the onward 
tide of Western civilization, from the heart of the continent to 
the sea. The many beautiful rivers which are but partially 
navigable, or serve only to feed canals, boast respectively a 
special utility and grace, whereby their vicinage is embellished 
and blessed. Of these, few present so many amenities of land- 
scape as the serpentine river which, rising from Otsego Lake, 
winds through meadow and woodland, by highway and village, 
beneath umbrageous hills, amid fertile plains, to empty itself, 
at last, into Chesapeake Bay. Campbell long ago sang its 
beauties without having seen them, and the “ crooked stream,” 
in aboriginal dialect Susquehanna, is associated with the most 
cruel of Indian massacres, and consecrated by that pathetic 
union of “ beauty and death” which is the key-note of the 
music of humanity. Nor is the Chenango, or “ pleasant” 
river, less winsome to the eye of the artist, who follows its less 
capricious flow through fields emerald with the hues of June 
herbage, and flanked by hundreds of lofty and _ isolated 
elms. Where the waters of these rivers meet, stands the 
town of Binghamton,—one hundred and fifty miles south- 
west of Albany, ninety south of Utica, and seven from the 
Pennsylvania line. The hills around are from three to four 
hundred feet above the level of the streams. The population 
of the township is about ten thousand; and among the best- 
known residents are John A. Collier, who has the credit of 
being one of the ablest lawyers in the State, and of having 
made the most amusing speech ever delivered in Congress ; 
and Daniel 8. Dickinson, whose house adjoins the old Indian 
orchard whose name it bears, — prominent in political life, and 
one of those who so nobly refused to “ give up to party what 
was meant for mankind,” and added his emphatic protest to 
that of the nation at this solemn crisis of her fortunes and her 
fame. In the rural cemetery of Binghamton is a cenotaph 
which marks the burial-place of General Whitney, whose pub- 
lic spirit as agent of the largest land-owner greatly promoted 
the growth of the town when, newly surveyed and organized, 
it took the name it now bears. 
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That small class of native travellers who allow themselves, 
when whirled along the vast network of railways that intersects 
and connects so many diverse scenes on this continent, to 
be won to a few days or hours of rest and observation by the 
tranquil beauty or picturesque attraction of the landscape, 
will instinctively pause and ponder at that point of the Susque- 
hanna valley where the winding river which gives its name 
to the region blends with the waters of the Chenango. In his 
course thither along the Erie Railroad, he has, indeed, passed 
more impressive scenery,—looked down from sombre cliffs 
into forest-clad ravines, and beheld a panorama of river, moun- 
tain, and woods of primeval wildness and beauty, diversified by 
the evidences of the civilized skill and industry which guide 
the canal barge, laden with coal from the bosom of the dis- 
tant hills, leagues through the lonely forest, to the populous 
mart of the seaboard,— which stretch a delicate wire across 
the wilderness, the sparse settlement, the thronged village, 
and the teeming fields, to convey, with the rapidity of light, 
and which span the yawn- 





messages of human care or love, 
ing chasm with a graceful viaduct, excavate the granite ribs of 
the earth into caverned highways, and bear, as on the wings 
of the wind, caravans of travellers through alternating scenes 
of natural loveliness, now wild as those Salvator’s pencil 
traced, and now soft and salubrious in green and graceful fer- 
tility as that which Cuyp delineated. At the confluence of 
the two rivers the savage features of the landscape disappear. 
Instead of cliffs, we find long, undulating slopes of meadow, 
embosomed in a range of hills, many of them forest-crowned, 
and their summits often level for acres, so as to form produc- 
tive plains. The grain-fields and clumps of trees, the pasture 
and fallow land, with the devious course of the streams, — 
fringed with woods here and there skirted by orchards, with 
the broad emerald surface of the adjacent meadows dotted with 
majestic elms, whose lofty and graceful forms give a certain 
dignity to the landscape,— combine to form a rural picture, 
somewhat English in its general effect, but essentially Ameri- 
can in the hue, material, and aspect of the little town which 
forms the central feature of the picture. On a clear day in 
early summer, the spectator on one of the high natural ter- 
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races can easily discern a sweep of hills embracing a circuit 
of twenty miles, clad in the richest vegetation, — the maples 
wearing a lucent and the firs an opaque green, — the face of 
the earth variegated by the golden tinge of the ripening grain, 
the fresh grass of the new-mown field, and the darker hue 
of the pasture or the new furrows. 

In the social annals of the country, few names not directly 
associated with the government find more frequent and gra- 
cious mention than that of Bingham. The most refined hospi- 
tality of the time, and the distinction born of wealth, taste, and 
high breeding — then comparatively rare — united to give pres- 
tige to the Englishman whose mercantile talents had gained 
for him both fortune and reputation. These claims, however, 
were not admitted beyond the favored circle of the Philadel- 
phia aristocracy of that day, without a protest from the demo- 
cratic advocates of a less factitious title to social consideration ; 
and * one of the richest men of the Colony” was criticised for 
the hauteur of his manners and the exclusiveness of his en- 
tertainments. It is evident, however, that he enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the most eminent patriots during the Revolution, and 
that his public spirit and private munificence justly endeared 
him, at a subsequent period. Moreover, his wealth and posi- 
tion made him intimate with the celebrities of his day, both in 
America and Europe, and he had rare opportunities to befriend 
the land of his adoption, as a private and influential citizen. 
His wife, who was evidently born to charm and cheer whatever 
sphere of life might be blest with her presence, was a daugh- 
ter of Thomas Willing, and became the fairest representative 
of the society of her native city, ever celebrated for female 
beauty. William Bingham, according to the gossip of the 
time, was the first person who ever gave a masquerade 
ball in that staid metropolis, where Quaker habitudes so in- 
effectually struggled with fashionable aspirations; and it is 
recorded of this unique /éte, that “the strictest measures 
were taken to exclude mechanics and their wives”’; while one 
of the notable traditions of the Philadelphia stage is a con- 
troversy between a punctilious theatrical manager and the 
“beautiful Mrs. Bingham,” in regard to his right to dispose of 
her private box when not occupied by herself. Such anecdotes 
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are characteristic of the transition era of American society, 
when the encroachments of a privileged class excited the jeal- 
ousy of republican stoics. 

Of Mr. Bingham’s early life, the account is somewhat 
meagre ; but in 1771 he was consul at St. Pierre, Martinique, 
in the West Indies, and among his papers are receipts for 
the passage-money of Americans “ deserted from the Eng- 
lish”? in 1777. It is probable that he loaned money to our 
government. It is certain that he “ assisted’’ at Washing- 
ton’s first presidential levee, was a guest at his farewell 
dinner, and a pall-bearer at the obsequies of Dr. Franklin. 
It was for him that Washington sat for his first portrait by 
Stuart, destined as a gift to Lord Lansdowne; and to his wife 
the first President presented one of the two portraits of him- 
self executed by Madame de Bréhan, sister of the French Min- 
ister. It is doubtless to the former of these works of art, since 
so memorable, that Washington refers in a note to Stuart, dat- 
ed April: 11, 1796: * Sir, —1 am under a promise to Mrs. Bing- 
ham to sit for you to-morrow at nine.” In 1784, the lady and 
her husband visited Europe, and were presented at the court 
of Louis XVI., where she ** attracted much notice.”’ Indeed, 
at home and abroad, she exercised, by the grace of her man- 
ners, the amiable tone of her character, and her rare personal 
beauty, an influence which has preserved her memory amid 
the evanescent records of social distinction. Jefferson corre- 
sponded with her from Paris. Mrs. Adams, when her husband 
represented this country in France, writes of her: “ Mrs. Bing- 
ham has been twice to see me. I think she is more beautiful 
and amiable than ever.”” And again, meeting her at a dinner 
at Lafayette’s, she describes her “as ever engaging: her dress 
was of black velvet, with pink satin sleeves and stomacher, a 
pink satin petticoat, and over it a skirt of white crape, spotted 
all over with gray fur, the sides of the gown open in front, and 
the bottom of the coat trimmed with paste. It was superb, 
and the gracefulness of her person made it appear to peculiar 
advantage.”” We have quoted these details of the costume of 
an American belle of the last century, because within the past 
year one of our native artists has felicitously availed himself of 
it in an elaborate painting, intended to represent a reception 
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of Mrs. Washington in the palmy days of Philadelphia society, 
when that city was the seat of government, and “ fair women 
and brave men,” such as have illustrated no subsequent pe- 
riod, graced the republican court, in which the artist has justly 
made Mrs. Bingham prominent, arrayed not in the colors, but 
in the identical style, which Mrs. Adams, nearly eighty years 
ago, so minutely described ; while her expressive face and fig- 
ure have been bequeathed with no less authenticity by the 
magic pencil of Stuart. 

The Bingham estate in Philadelphia, by one of those local 
vicissitudes which seem inevitably to attend all publie and 
private edifices in this land of perpetual transitions, must be 
familiar to many old Epicurean habitués of the “ city of broth- 
erly love,” as having long been famous and frequented as the 
best hotel in America, when that institution had not grown 
into an immense bivouac. The “ Mansion House,” however, 
conserved only the dwelling once a shrine of refined hospital- 
ity. The grounds, originally quite extensive, and adorned 
with clumps of beautiful shade-trees, where soldiers paraded 
when Philadelphia was oceupied by the British, have long 
since been covered with dwellings. The house was erected in 
1770, and around the large enclosed area flourished the first 
Lombardy poplars ever planted in Philadelphia. Many relies 
of this memorable dwelling are still to be seen, in the form of 
antique furniture and rare pictures, scattered among the de- 
scendants of the family, whose name is now chiefly remem- 
bered in connection with a thriving town in the interior of 
New York. 

Not only is that name historical as associated with the 
golden age of American statesmanship. The services which 
Mrs. Bingham’s father rendered to the country, the mercantile 
eminence of her husband, and her own beauty and position, 
and the marriage of her daughters with two London bankers 
who are intimately associated with American society and 
finance, add links to the chain. Alexander and Henry Bar- 
ing married daughters of William Bingham, for one of whom, 
it is said, Louis Philippe had proposed while an exile in this 
country. The inheritance of Alexander Baring’s wife was 
nine hundred thousand dollars. She had nine children, the 
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oldest of whom is named for his maternal grandfather, and is 
the present Lord Ashburton, whose wife is Lady Sandwich. 
To revert to the fair progenitor of these fiscal kings, we may 
add, that her death was a social eclipse. Returning from a 
party in an open sleigh, she caught a severe cold, which settled 
upon her lungs. A milder climate was sought, and she em- 
barked for the Bermudas, where she died on the 11th of May, 
1801. The scene of her departure from the home and the com- 
munity of which she was the idolized centre was long remem- 
bered by the crowd of weeping friends who attended the pal- 
anquin in which she was borne to the ship. Her husband, 
overwhelmed with his bereavement, soon went to England, 
and three years afterward expired at Bath, where his monu- 
ment may be seen in the Abbey Church. 

William Bingham was the proprietor of a large patent, lying 
on both sides of the Susquehanna, at what was then called 
Chenango Point. Like all extensive land-owners in America, 
he commissioned an agent to dispose of specific portions of this 
tract ; and to facilitate its sale and settlement, he authorized 
such terms as would induce purchasers to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to secure “lots”? in a region where so many 
natural advantages combined to indicate the site of a prosper- 
ous town. Fortunately this authority was vested in a man of 
intelligence, probity, and generous views, whose suggestions 
the owner wisely adopted. These were made with wise regard 
to the prospective growth of the place ; and under the auspices 
of General Whitney, Mr. Bingham conveyed spacious sites 
for a court-house and other public improvements. The first 
survey of the land where now stands the flourishing town of 
Binghamton was commenced in 1800, and a new and more 
complete survey was effected in 1835. The town is two miles 
in length, from east to west, and a mile and a half broad, from 
north to south. The streets are lined with dwellings, before 
and around which the shrubbery is exuberant; and the busi- 
ness thoroughfares soon exhibited all the tokens of a busy 
mart. Banks and factories, mills and founderies, betokened the 
rapid development of economical resources; church-spires 
rose, as usual, representative of many sects; and among 
these temples, the Episcopal Church resembles one of those 
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gray stone chapels which lend such a charm to the villages of 
Old England,—in an architectural point of view, a remark- 
able exception to the anomalous structures so often seen in 
our cities, and justly regarded as the capo d’opera of Upjohn. 
While there is little in the buildings to distinguish this 
from other inland towns of the State, few can boast a more 
rural character, — a feature derived in part from the broad 
sweep of the adjacent meadows and wooded elevations, and 
in part from the number and variety of beautifrl shade-trees 
which adorn the streets, and from the clear waters of the two 
romantic streams, spanned by long and lofty bridges, and 
fringed with grassy banks whence depend the graceful boughs 
of elm, willow, and maple. Until within a brief period this 
spot, where “the meeting of the waters” lends such crystal 
animation to the landscape, was the nucleus of an extensive 
lumber-trade, and immense rafts of timber vied with canal 
barges as tokens of local industry and traffic. This form of 
enterprise has diminished as the neighboring woods have been 
thinned, and, although a few manufactures flourish there, the 
place has grown more exclusively agricultural, — an auspicious 
circumstance as regards the population, in view of the great 
public charity now identified with the scene. Indeed, the econ- 
omy not less than the natural beauty of Binghamton, its situa- 
tion, aspect, and resources, justify its selection as one of the 
best possible locations for the first Inebriate Asylum. Abun- 
dantly supplied with the products of farm and dairy, accessible 
with equal facility from New York, Philadelphia, and Balti- 
more by lines of railroad in constant operation, seated very 
nearly in the centre of the State, inhabited by a thrifty and 
intelligent population, blessed with a rich alluvial soil, con- 
nected with the coal-mines of Pennsylvania on the one hand 
and the grain-fields of Western New York on the other, by 
canal with Utica and by a nearly completed railway with 
Albany, surrounded by hilly uplands and watered by bounti- 
ful rivers, while linked on all sides, by the genius of modern 
intercourse, with capital, metropolis, the interior, and the sea- 
board, it at the same time is embosomed in rural seclusion. 
It thus apparently embraces all those conditions of salubrity, 
access, sequestration, and attractive scenery, so essential to the 
34* 
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beneficent reform by which the perverted instincts of humanity 
are redeemed through the maternal benison of Nature. The 
sympathy of the inhabitants in the noble enterprise of which 
their beautiful district is the chosen site, has not only been 
manifested by a donation of two hundred and fifty acres for 
the Asylum buildings and grounds, but is constantly exhibited 
in presents of stock, trees, and other requisites for the institu- 
tion, and liberal deduction in the price of labor and transpor- 
tation, as well as in the most cordial personal co-operation. 

It is to individual zeal, assiduity, and gratuitous labors that 
we owe this noble institution. Peculiar experience as a phy- 
sician and a man, about sixteen years ago, drew the earnest 
attention of Dr. J. Edward Turner, a native of Maine, and an 
éléve of the Massachusetts Medical School, to the subject of 
intemperance, as a consequence of morbid conditions of the 
animal economy, a specific diseased habit, and a vast social 
and national evil. A partial study of its pathology so enlisted 
his professional interest, that the spectacle of its incalculable 
ravages in his own country, and a conviction of the inadequacy 
of the measures instituted to withstand its prevalence, led him 
to a resolution to examine its history and character in other 
lands, and, if possible, to make it the object of medical as well 
as moral treatment on a large scale. He passed twelve years 
in the study of the subject; he visited the principal cities of 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Germany, the United States, 
and Canada, collecting statistics of the vice and phenomena 
of the disease, — making hundreds of dissections to note its 
morbid conditions ; and, on returning to his native country, 
he laid the result of his researches before the most eminent 
living members of his profession, and, armed with their delib- 
erate opinions, appealed to the public spirit and the Christian 
benevolence of the State of New York, to co-operate with him 
in the establishment of an Inebriate Asylum. His success in 
the treatment of several cases deemed hopeless won for his 
project the respect of a certain number of intelligent and influ- 
ential persons ; the medical fraternity recognized the need and 
value of his labors ; and a few earnest individuals, whose pri- 
vate experience gave them ample reason to hail the prospect 
of such an enterprise, advocated his cause. But, like all pro- 
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jectors of new schemes of social reform, he met with no small 
share of ridicule and of opposition. Fortunately, Dr. Turner 
had the self-reliance and persistency indispensable to success ; 
and, choosing for the first allies in his philanthropic enter- 
prise Drs. Valentine Mott and John W. Francis of New York, 
through the emphatic indorsement of the one and the ardent 
advocacy of the other he soon gained the sympathies of scien- 
tific lovers of humanity. We consider the remarkable success, 
however, which has attended this enterprise, as in no small 
degree owing to the fact that an individual, instead of an asso- 
ciation, initiated and conducted it. To this we ascribe the 
economy of the fiscal arrangements, the rapid advancement of 
the work, the enlistment of public men in its behalf, and the 
effective manner in which the great undertaking has been 
carried on ;—- so true is it that one man, with all his heart 
and wit devoted to a cause, will achieve more than twenty 
among whom the responsibility is divided. Dr. Turner has 
not only been the most able expositor of his own vast project, 
but, by personal appeals, he collected a hundred thousand 
dollars toward the building fund, secured the advocacy of the 
press and the pulpit, and, by dint of sheer perseverance, ob- 
tained a liberal charter and grants from the Legislature of the 
State, besides superintending the erection of the edifice, en- 
lightening public opinion, attracting public sympathy, and 
thus constantly enhancing the moral and material aid requisite 
for ultimate and complete success. He has acted upon a con- 
viction that the best minds of the country should be identified 
with the cause to insure its legitimate triumph ; and, though 
venal legislators and narrow financiers have from time to 
time thwarted him, they have never turned him from his 
path. In comparing the expense already incurred with that 
which similar public edifices have cost, it is remarkable how 
large an amount individual supervision, and the freedom from 
subordinate agents, who always intervene between corporate 
bodies and their fulfilled contracts, have saved. 

Dr. Turner has demonstrated that many inebriates, and 
perhaps nearly all of the class usually regarded as hopeless, 
are so from hereditary physical causes; that they must be 
treated as the subjects of a disease, and can be rescued only 
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by hygienic means. He has carefully studied, not only the 
effect of stimulants upon the human system, and the primary 
causes of the morbid appetite for them, but has so intelligently 
experimented witi ameliorating processes, as, in many instan- 
ces, to have wrought cures where the later stages of delirium 
tremens have been reached. Add to the salutary discipline 
of wise medical treatment, the moral agency of sympathetic 
local and economical expedients, and it is evident that the 
elaborate diagnosis will often suggest and secure a radical im- 
provement, and always a most desirable alleviation. 

The hereditary nature of the disease of inebriety is shown 
by the statistics of insanity. Eighty per cent of more than a 
thousand cases of delirium tremens which came under the 
observation of Dr. Turner were the cases of children of in- 
temperate parents ; and the amount and character of the med- 
ical testimony recorded in his letter to the Governor of the 
State establishes the inference, that, “ without such an institu- 
tion as this Asylum, the physician has been compelled to turn 
from his patient, discouraged, disheartened, and defeated, and 
the victim of this painful malady, be he rich or poor, high or 
low, educated or uneducated, alike must find a drunkard’s 
death and a drunkard’s grave. With this institution, we can 
save hundreds who are now crowding our insane asylums, in- 
undating our courts, dying in our prisons, and perishing in 
our streets.” 

It is well known that stimulants are of two classes as to their 
nature and action,—the one exciting primarily the nervous, 
and the other the circulatory systems. The latter are alco- 
holic; the former are tonic, and comprise, besides the common 
articles of tea and coffee, numerous vegetable products in- 
cluded in the materia medica, as well as others more properly 
hygienic. To these may be added those congenial moral ex- 
citements, the scientific application of which is no small part 
of the philosophy of wsthetics and education. The use of these 
agencies, with judicious restraints, and with insight and sym- 
pathy, is adequate to produce results as yet quite unrecognized. 
This benign ministry, it is obvious, can be realized only when 
the patient is under the entire control of the physician, — re- 
moved, not only from the opportunity of indulgence, but from 
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the conscious degradation which is one of its worst conse- 
quences. These conditions are met by the régime, arrange- 
ment, and resources of the Inebriate Asylum. The noble 
edifice consecrated to this work of love is worthy of so humane 
an object. It is erected on one of the many green and broad 
hills around the town of Binghamton, at the distance of about 
two miles from it, —thus commanding a view rarely equalled 
for extent and beauty, within easy reach of the market and 
the railway station, and yet sufficiently secluded to keep the 
institution wholly apart from the busy haunts of men. The 
domain, of which it forms the imposing ornament and centre, 
includes, at present, two hundred and fifty-two acres, agreeably 
diversified by level and upland, meadow and arable land. On 
one side flows the Susquehanna, with its placid and crystal 
curves overhung with trees or bordered by grassy banks ; on 
the other, crowning a lofty ridge is a grove, where flourish the 
maple, reflecting in crimson tints the autumnal sun; the dog- 
wood, cheering the eye with early blossoms in spring; and the 
fir, enlivening with verdure the winter landscape. Between 
the ranks of these sylvan guardians of the hill-side, paths are 
to be cut on which the invalid can loiter and muse. The ad- 
jacent ground is full of springs, whence it is intended to feed, 
both for ornament and use, several large fountains. A slate- 
quarry conveniently at hand furnishes requisite material for 
construction and repairs. In another direction, a large vege- 
table garden, fields of grain, pastures, and meadow-land, con- 
stitute a rich farm, which, while it yields all the vegetable 
products and fodder needed, will give profitable occupation to 
the poorer inmates. An extensive lawn, that slopes gently 
down to the river and highway, forms a beautiful and appro- 
priate foreground, and its emerald hue finely contrasts with 
the neutral tint of the grand structure, which rises in massive 
and symmetrical proportions, visible for miles around, and 
crowning with a temple of humanity the luxuriant aspect of 
nature. 

The New York State Inebriate Asylum is a castellated 
Gothic edifice, three hundred and seventy-five feet in length, 
and three stories in height. It is built of that species of lime- 
stone known as gray marble, from the Syracuse quarry, a 
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material, from its dense texture, its subdued tint, and its 
capacity to resist the elements, admirably adapted to a grand 
public structure. Its walls, seven feet thick, are laid in 
cement, and erected with a deliberate care that insures per- 
manent solidity. It combines to a remarkable degree the 
strength and beauty in whose union consists the perfection of 
architecture. Nor are the embellishments of the edifice merely 
ornamental ; for every turret is the avenue of ventilation or 
water supplies, or contributes otherwise to the economical 
arrangements of the interior. Moreover, the design of the 
whole is such as to admit of harmonious extension, as future 
need may require. <A tablet over the main entrance is in- 
scribed with the date of the foundation. There are three 
hundred and fifty rooms, each with one hot-air and two escape 
flues. Five miles of iron pipe radiate through the building, 
conveying steam for warming the apartments, while an im- 
mense fan-wheel, worked by an engine, propels the cold air 
from the spacious tower, open at the top and surmounting 
the roof to the height of twenty feet. The voluminous cur- 
rent pervading this air-aqueduct flows over the net-work of 
iron pipes, which are covered with felt to prevent the cold air 
from cooling them, and in summer the hot register thus be- 
coming a cool one. There are to be five large boilers in the 
engine-room. <A separate building is provided for the worst 
class of patients, whose vicinity might annoy or demoralize 
those less afflicted. The kitchen is in a distinet edifice, the 
food being conveyed thence by a subterranean railway commu- 
nicating with the basement of the main building. Apartments 
for the reception of visitors, meetings of the trustees, business 
transactions, and social reunions, — airy, commodious, and 
accessible, — occupy the ground floor. The meals are to be fur- 
nished in the rooms of the patients, thus avoiding that forced 
contact of anomalous cases and that ungenial companionship 
which are so revolting to self-respect. There is ample pro- 
vision for warm and cold bathing. The most beautiful apart- 
ment is the chapel, which is placed in the centre of the struc- 
ture, with the loftiest ceiling, the broadest outlook, and the 
most ample proportions. Its height is forty feet, and its 
breadth eighty-two; and when completed, with its beautiful 
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stained-glass window, grand organ, chastely decorated walls, 
tablets and effigies of the benefactors, and all the sacred orna- 
ments of religious architecture, it will prove a shrine where 
the tears of penitence may fall unchecked by the cold observa- 
tion of the world, and where poor, struggling, baffled, yet 
aspiring humanity may find unutterable consolation and di- 
vine encouragement. Nor have the intellectual wants of the 
inmates been neglected. Next to the chapel, the library — 
sixty feet by thirty in area—is the most attractive of the 
public rooms. 

While it is intended that, to a certain extent, the institu- 
tion shall be self-supporting, the plan offers all the comforts 
consistent with the indispensable discipline which individual 
wealth can purchase; and if a class of privileged boarders 
contribute to the support of the Asylum, the opportunity is 
not less available to the indigent, by moderate labor, to 
secure for themselves at once the shelter and the care they 
need. The payment of five thousand dollars endows a bed in 
perpetuity. It is thus easy to provide, by will or immediate 
outlay, for the welfare of the chronic inebriate, and temporary 
and comparatively moderate expense will obtain refuge and 
medical supervision for the many who may thus be restored to 
themselves and society. Already the applications for admis- 
sion have reached some thousands. We have reason to believe 
that this new charity so commends itself to public appreciation 
and to private necessities, that it is destined to attract the mu- 
nificence of the wealthy, both in the form of individual endow- 
ments and of generous bequests; so that, although the present 
unparalleled and depressed state of the country makes it ex- 
pedient to postpone all direct appeals for pecuniary aid, except 
for imminent patriotic objects, the judicious arrangements 
and excellent charter of the New York Inebriate Asylum, 
with the provision already secured from the State and prom- 
ised by individuals, will amply sustain its progress and confirm 
its prosperity. 
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Arr. VII.—1. The American Crisis considered. By CHARLES 
Lempriere, D. C. L., of the Inner Temple, late Fellow of 
St. John’s College, in the University of Oxford. London. 
1861. ; 

2. The American Union. By James Spence. London. 1861. 

3. Les Etats Unis en 1861. Un Grand Peuple qui se reléve. 
Par le Comte AGENOR DE GaspaRIN. Paris: Michel Lévy 
Fréres. 1861. 


WE propose to ourselves the somewhat ungracious task of 
examining the contrast, which all must have noted, between 
the French and the English method in the discussion of the 
present troubles in the United States. In both countries, the 
interest in the American question has been absorbing. This 
interest is especially remarkable in France, where we have 
seen torpid journals, with the life half crushed out of them by 
the long-continued pressure of imperial supervision, plunging 
day after day into all the complicated political and social ques- 
tions to which it gives rise, and treating them, not always 
with accuracy, it is true, but with a life and vigor which seem 
to show how much they rejoice in an opportunity of talking 
politics with freedom, even though it be but foreign polities ;— 
while in England the leading columns of the innumerable pe- 
riodicals, high and low, Whig and Tory, daily, weekly, monthly, 
and quarterly, are filled with the speculations and prophecies 
of interested journalists, now calm and authoritative, now 
heated and violent, and once in a while earnest and friendly ; 
and, as if this were not enough, at the rate of about two each 
month, more ambitious essays are published, in the shape of 
octavo volumes, claiming each to exhaust the subject up to the 
date of its issue. 

We have placed at the head of this article the titles of three 
books, two English, and one French, which we think may 
fairly stand as exponents of the prevailing sentiment in the 
two countries; and if we give a brief sketch of their con- 
tents, and indicate in some degree the views which their au- 
thors seem inclined to adopt on this subject, we shall perhaps 
be doing some service to those who believe in the unanimity of 
European opinion on American affairs. 
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Of the two English books we may say that, had they been 
published anonymously, we should have confidently pronounced 
them to be the work of men with whose views and manner of 
expressing them we all had had occasion to be more than 
sufficiently familiar. Mr. Lempriere’s book we should have 
assigned to the Hon. Mr. Wigfall, late Senator from the 
Commonwealth of Texas,—or to the Hon. Mr. Keitt, late 
Representative from the sovereign State of South Carolina, 
—so much has it the air of a compilation from the speeches 
of those types of a class of statesmen who once ruled the na- 
tion, and have now departed from its councils, we trust forever. 
Mr. Spence’s book we should have accredited to Mr. J. D. B. 
De Bow, whose Review it emulates in its aversion to figures, 
— or perhaps, in a more generous mood, to Mr. Jefferson Davis 
himself, who need hardly be ashamed of its ingenuity in mak- 
ing white appear black, and black white. But as the great 
seats of English learning have not yet gone so far in their 
appreciation of our Southern brethren as to bestow fellow- 
ships upon them, and furthermore, as one of the books bears 
on its title-page a name which of late has become somewhat 
noted in the commercial circles of so great a port as Liver- 
pool, we are forced reluctantly to deprive the new Confed- 
eracy of the credit of a literary beginning so distinguished, 
and to add these to the number, already large, of the extraor- 
dinary contributions to political knowledge with which Eng- 
lish writers have favored us within the short period of our 
domestic troubles. 

To have obtained the fellowship and the degree which are 
announced on the title-page copied above, Mr. Lempriere 
must necessarily be a man of some education and of some 
culture. It is in this view alone that we can feel ourselves 
justified even in the shortest notice of a book, of which, in 
this view, the ignorance and vulgarity are absolutely aston- 
ishing. The brief extracts we shall permit ourselves will 
illustrate these qualities sufficiently without the need of any 
comments upon them. On page vi. of the Introduction he 
speaks of “ the coercion and abolition which has been the poli- 
cy of the leading portion of the Northern statesmen for the 
last twenty years.” On page 2 he finds “a right of resist- 
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ance’ to the authority of a newly elected administration, “ in 
the legislative action of the several States, or of the whole com- 
bined, in Senate and Congress.” “ Nor is it any answer to say 
that the President, being duly elected according to law, became 
ipso facto governor of the country. He did not, until he was 
accepted by the legislatures both of the separate States and of 
the whole combined, which we know has never been the case.” 
On page 96 he says: ** The North, by a systematic and violent 
attack on the property, and even lives, of their fellow-citizens, 
forced them into an attitude of defence. The armed and fierce 
action was entirely on the part of the North. They appeal to 
arms, and on them is the heavy onus.’”’ We give these pas- 
sages as examples of the author’s ignorance, because it is less 
unpleasant than to assume them to have been deliberately pub- 
lished with a knowledge of their falsity, — which is the only 
alternative. As an example of the other quality which we 
specified, we give this passage from the chapter in which the 
author reviews the Letter of Mr. Motley to the London Times: 
** Englishmen know that the oft-repeated assertion that ‘ the 
Republican party, in its desire to set bounds to the extension 


9 





of slavery, had no design, secret or avowed, against slavery in 
the States,’ is a palpable, patent, and wicked lie,— and ‘ the 
noble and generous desire of all parties in the free States to 
vindicate the sullied honor of their flag’ is mere bunkum to 
get him the loaves and fishes, which we see Mr. Motley has 
posted off to Washington to secure.” 

These extracts, taken at random, are quite sufficient to 
show the character of the book which the “ late Fellow of St. 
John’s College ”’ has produced, and any further notice of it 


is as unnecessary as it is distasteful. 

Mr. Spence’s book is of quite another character, and we 
shall notice it more at length. The author is a Liverpool mer- 
chant of distinction, —a loyal subject of King Cotton, — and 
was chairman of the excited meeting held by his fellow-sub- 
jects in the Cotton-sales room, in response to the placards of 
the Secessionist emissaries, on the day of the arrival in Eng- 
land of the news of the seizure of Mason and Slidell on board 
the Trent. The sound and fury of that meeting our readers 
will no doubt remember, and also the manner in which the 
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good sense of some of its speakers stepped in to modify the 
absurdity of its resolutions. The report of the meeting which 
was sent to the London Times concluded with this quiet re- 
mark: “ At the conclusion of the meeting, which was at 
four o’clock, a number of the older merchants on Change ex- 
pressed their conviction that the meeting and its proceedings 
had been premature.’”” The chairman’s book had been given 
to the press some three weeks previously, judging from the date 
of its Preface, and he must have sorely regretted his inability 
to introduce into that publication the additional element of 
popularity which it would have gained by the discussion of so 
interesting a topic as the seizure of the rebel emissaries, and 
the “affront to the British flag.”” We have said that Mr. 
Spence’s book is of quite a different character from that of Mr. 
Lempriere. It is different, however, not in its conclusions, but 
in its manner of treating the subject, and in its temper. It is 
calm throughout, and respeetably well written, with a vein of 
philosophy running through its discussions, and a continued 
profession of the most friendly sentiments, which, even in their 
expression, seem to attach rather to the country, geographi- 
cally considered, than to the inhabitants. ‘ What desire has 
any one here, except to see that great country the home of a 
really great people? Few feelings are deeper in the human 
breast than love of kindred.”” And again: * Personal consid- 
erations and valued friendships incline me without exception 
to the Northern side.’ These he has so far successfully re- 
sisted as to be able to say, at the beginning of the Preface, 
what is fully justified by every chapter which follows: ‘ Lest 
the neutral title of the present work should beguile the reader 
to assume that neutrality of opinion will pervade it, 1 warn 
him at once, on the threshold, that he will soon encounter a 
current of reasoning strongly adverse to the present doctrine 
and action of the Northern party.” After a Preface of which 
this is the key-note, the book opens with a chapter on the 
political institutions of the United States, of which the aim is 
to prove these institutions defective in theory and destructive 
in practice,— unphilosophic in themselves, and wholly un- 
suited to the needs of so large and populous a country. Its 
reasoning is in many instances ingenious, and its quotation of 
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American authorities plausible and skilful; but the essay is a 
clear case of special pleading throughout, and the argument, 
as a whole, entirely fallacious. He assumes, for instance, that 
the population of the United States is not homogeneous ; each 
State having marked peculiarities of custom and interest, and 
a patriotism more or less limited to its own borders ; — and 
then, after enumerating the various instances of the formation 
of confederacies in history, he says: ‘ Certainly, in every other 
instance on record, federal republicanism, where the compo- 
nent states have had the dimensions of powers and not of prov- 
inces, has proved a signal failure.” But this is precisely what 
was not the case with the parties to the Constitution of 1789. 
Not one of the thirteen Colonies had ever even claimed the 
dignity of a * power,” or had possessed for a day any other 
nationality than that represented by the government at Lon- 
don or the Continental Congress.* Through all the vicis- 
situdes of party violence since that time, the instances in 
which State pride has been invoked in opposition to national 
patriotism have been so few and so inconspicuous, in the 
face of the steady adherence to the federal government and 
respect for its laws, that the argument would fall to the 
ground at once, had it not the apparent countenance of the 
present sharply-defined division. This circumstance, however, 
fails to give it any real weight, because the division follows so 
closely the line of demarcation between slavery and freedom, 
and because when that line disappears, and the anomalous 
interest which created the rebellion shall have happily ceased 
to exist, there will remain absolutely nothing to prevent the 
thirty-four States from becoming as completely ‘“ homogene- 
ous” as the eighteen free States are to-day. All will ad- 
mit that, with the possible exception of France, there is not 
a nation in Europe which possesses the desirable quality im- 
plied by that extremely awkward word in as great a degree as 
the Northern United States. Yet if difference of commercial, 
manufacturing, and agricultural interests, —if diversity in 
laws regulating internal affairs, —if the strongest contrasts in 


* See the clear statement of this fact in the inaugural address of President 
Lincoln. 
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tastes, habits, and modes of life, —if the widest variation in 
climate and geographical position among a people stretching 
from the Atlantic to the Rocky Mountains, ay, and thence to 
the Pacific, — could alienate one portion of such a people from 
another portion, or distract or divide the allegiance which all 
should bear to the central government, should we have seen, 
almost within the limits of a single generation, the rapid and 
continual advance of this people westward, and the formation 
of State after State from the wilderness of yesterday, each 
with its own conscious future bright with the promise of 
strength and vigor, and all without a whisper in one of them 
of any other ambition but to be soonest admitted a loyal 
member of the great family of States, and farthest to ad- 
vance the general welfare and glory? Does any intelligent 
man, honest at the same time, believe that anything has pre- 
vented a similar exhibition of good faith and honorable ambi- 
tion in the States which have been admitted south of that ill- 
omened line, but the adoption of a domestic theory and policy 
which has no moral right to exist at all, and with which noth- 
ing honest or worthy ever can be or ought to be “ homogene- 
ous”? It is a fair question, if any institutions other than the 
freest and most enlightened could have existed for seventy 
years under such a burden. Mr. Mill, in his admirable book 
on “ Representative Government,” says: “ In America, all the 
conditions for the maintenance of union exist at the high- 
est point, with the sole drawback of difference of institutions 
on the single but most important article of slavery.” He 
might have added, that, if the North had believed slavery to 
be a permanent and unalterable fact in the Southern States, 
there would have been but one answer to any demand of the 
South for a separation, and that would have been, “ Go, in 
Heaven’s name, and relieve us at least of the weight you 
choose to carry.” It was because the recognition of slavery 
as a transient evil was universal, and the difference of opinion 
was on the single question how to deal with it in such a man- 
ner as to escape with the greatest certainty the perils which 
must follow premature or unwise legislation, that the North 
has borne and forborne even to the end, of which we trust we 
already see the beginning; and if Mr. Spence were but half 
35 * 
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as candid and friendly as he professes to be, he would see and 
acknowledge that the examples of the old federations of his- 
tory — which have been formed for purposes of offensive or 
defensive warfare, out of states which had possessed separate 
nationalities for ages, and have fallen asunder when the special 
ends for which they united had been more or less completely 
answered —have no just parallel in the formation, history, 
and growth of the United States. 

Mr. Spence tells some mournful truths in regard to our na- 
tional defects of character and manners, of which we are only 
too conscious, and whose existence we must frankly admit. 
We have never assumed, except perhaps in the inflated utter- 
ances of our Fourth of July celebrations, that the great ma- 
chinery has worked perfectly as yet, without noise and occa- 
sional jar among its many and complicated members. The 
régime which still excludes from the highest places the wor- 
thiest men; the lack of dignity and elevation in the pro- 
ceedings of Congress; the savage and sordid avarice which 
governs the system of “ rotation in office’; the prevalence of 
the shameless and detestable business of * lobbying,’ — all 
these abuses, and more as bad, still continue to mortify our 
just pride, and to make us painfully aware that much wisdom 
and labor are yet to be given to the work of perfecting our re- 
publican system. But it is by no means certain that all or 
most of these abuses are peculiar to that system. Most of 
them, we think, may be recognized, under varying conditions, 
not always equally conspicuous, in all forms of government, 
from democracy to despotism. But it is the fortune of a re- 
public, whether for good or ill we need not say, that its de- 
fects are visible and conspicuous ; while under a despotism the 
deadliest influences may be at work at the heart of the state 
without once ruffling the placid and glittering exterior of the 
court. Very nearly all the abuses which Mr. Spence is so 
fond of exhibiting were in full flower when De Tocqueville 
was in the country, and his intelligent mind did not fail to ob- 
serve and to deplore their existence ; yet they did not prevent 
his writing these words to a friend in France, which do not 
sound much like the words of one who feared for the stability 
of the fabric he had come to examine: “ Christianity rests 
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here upon a firmer basis than in any other country that I 
know, and I have no doubt that the religious element influ- 
ences the political one. It induces morality and regularity ; 
it restrains the eccentricities of the spirit of innovation ; above 
all, it is almost fatal to the mental condition so common with 
us, in which men leap over every obstacle, per fas et nefas, to 
gain their point.”’* After all, perhaps the best claim we can 
make for our institutions is that they provide for their own 
amendment whenever the people, who alone are directly 
affected by them, shall be satisfied of the need. 

The first chapter closes with an emphatic condemnation of 
the rule by which the Cabinet ministers have no place or voice 
in Congress; and Mr. Spence’s remarks on this topic seem 
to us so just, that we venture to quote them at length, and to 
say further that the subject is one which might at a proper 
time be advantageously considered by the government and 
people. 

“We have seen that, under the system in force, ability is excluded 
from the highest office in the state; there is another cause which very 
largely excludes it from the legislative chambers. The ministers are 
not permitted to take part in the proceedings of Congress. To judge 
of the effects of this, we have only to imagine the result of excluding 
the whole of the ministry from the House of Commons. The men 
who of all others have access to the sources of information, who are 
thoroughly conversant with details, and who possess the requisite expe- 
rience and ability to guide the debates of the assembly, — these men 
are not to come within its walls. And this deprivation of ability is a 
small evil compared with others that result. Who can put a question 
to a minister who is never there to be questioned? There is a com- 
plete absence of that sharp and effective responsibility to the people 
through their representatives which we should hardly like to exchange 
for a system of secret management of the House by parties who can 
never be seen face to face. Thus no minister can introduce and ex- 
plain his own measure, he must do so second-hand. He cannot be 
made to avow his own opinions, — no responsibility can be fixed upon 
him. He must work the business of the government through private 
arrangement with members of the House, and use patronage to supply 
the place of ability or knowledge. We have some impatience of the 


* Letter to Count L. de Kergorlay, dated Caldwell, N. Y., June 20, 1831. Vide 
Memoir and Remains, Vol. 1. 
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very idea of what is called ‘back-stairs influence, and what shall we 
say to a system in which the whole business of the government is con- 
ducted on the back-stairs principle, and where, indeed, there can be no 
other ?” — p. 42. 

Here is some exaggeration, no doubt, but the objection has 
force, and the views are those of every British writer who has 
had occasion to introduce the topic. Hallam, in his “ Consti- 
tutional History,” speaking of the threatened exclusion of the 
ministers from the House of Commons, in 1693, says: * Such 
a separation and want of intelligence between the crown and 
Parliament must have destroyed the one and weakened the 
other. It is one of the greatest safeguards of our liberty, 
that eloquent and ambitious men, such as aspire to guide the 
councils of the crown, are from habit and use so connected 
with the Houses of Parliament, and derive from them so much 
of their renown and influence, that they lie under no tempta- 
tion, nor could without insanity be persuaded, to diminish the 
authority and privileges of that assembly.” The present is 
no time for attempting reforms in the Constitution or customs 
of the House of Representatives; but we hope the day is not 
far distant when the settlement of the mighty issues which 
now engage all the wisdom and all the strength of the nation 
shall leave its wisest minds at liberty to take such topics into 


’ 


consideration. 

In the chapter which follows, professing to treat of the effects 
of the institutions of the country on the national character, our 
author records a great variety of hasty judgments, made up 
at a distance of three thousand miles from the scene of action, 
chiefly from false or exaggerated newspaper accounts, and not 
in any case, so far as we can guess, from personal study or 
from authentic information, all agreeing in the main point, 
quod erat demonstrandum, that very little, if anything, is left in 
the United States, either of institutions or people, that is worth 
preserving. Here are a few examples of these decisions : — 
“It is the established practice of the country, in the face of 
ample records of the facts, wilfully to pervert its own history, 
in order to satisfy this desire for exaggeration. It is not easy 
to imagine a more deplorable spectacle than a people thus em- 
ployed in self-deception, receiving their knowledge and forming 
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their opinions on the exaggerations of declaimers, each striving 
to outvie his predecessors.” (p. 50.) The authority for this 
generalization is an account of a Fourth of July Oration which 
Miss Martineau once heard and described. Again: ‘“ The 
Union has now a Paris. Whoever has studied the progress of 
the momentous events now occurring will have seen that the 
Washington government simply follows the impulse of the 
people; ..... but the people of the North, in their turn, im- 
plicitly follow the lead of New York. Whatever decision is 
formed there flies over the land by telegraph, and is adopted 
before the day is out.” (p. 57.) The collision between the 
civil and military authorities in the Merryman case, the seiz- 
ure by the government of the telegraphic records, the confis- 
cation of rebel property, and certain unfortunate acts of vio- 
lence in New York and elsewhere during the excited days of 
April, are of course pressed into service, as conclusive evidence 
that, ‘whatever may have been the love of liberty in other 
days, it has become a thing of the past.”” (p. 60.) The assault 
on Mr. Sumner in the Senate, (the fact of the assailant being 
a Representative from South Carolina is forgotten,) and the 
murder of the District Attorney at Washington by a New York 
Representative, are cited as natural results of the political sys- 
tem ; and while the former is described as having occurred * in 
open session,” the latter is said to have been rewarded by * the 
adoption of the murderer as an object of public sympathy and 
admiration,” and his elevation to the rank of Brigadier-Gen- 
eral in the Northern army. These we cite as instances of the 
way in which Mr. Spence, by a skilful study of the “ art of 
putting things,” is enabled to give the impression he wishes to 
convey without often resorting to direct falsehood. 

His inquiry into the causes of disruption is ingenious and 
plausible, and one which might have been made and promul- 
gated by Jefferson Davis as a public document, without any 
imputation of inconsistency. Entirely in the interest of the 
South, entirely unjust to the character and motives of the North, 
which so slowly and timidly advanced to the election of Mr. 
Lincoln, it makes an assumption of fairness and candor which 
is ill sustained by the entire absence of any allusion to the con- 
dition of the rebellious States, which has made it for years past 
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a more dangerous thing for a Northern man with Northern 
principles to travel freely in South Carolina or Alabama than 
in Madagascar, — ill sustained by the ready forgiveness of such 
crimes as blacken the records of the Buchanan Cabinet, by the 
elaborate argument for the inferiority of the negro race, by his 
abuse of the Abolitionists, by his assertion that “ the present 
contest is not (on the part of the South) for the furtherance 
of slavery,” and his arraignment of the North (just enough 
by itself) for the protection and favor it has bestowed upon 
that institution, and by his claim for the “ superior intellectual 
culture of the South.’ The anti-slavery feeling of the North 
is accounted for in the following easy manner. “ The Demo- 
crat supports slavery, — the object of the Republican is to 
defeat the Democrat, — therefore he must needs object to slav- 
ery as a party matter.” A precedent for the present rebellion 
and its proper treatment is found in the Nullification Act of 
South Carolina in 1852, on which occasion he declares that 
* the State was right so far as justice was concerned,” and that 
“the fact is admitted by the ablest Northern writers of the 
present day,” and was so far admitted by Jackson and the 
Congress, that a conciliatory policy was adopted toward the 
rebellious State, and “a measure for the removal of the griev- 
ance ”’ was introduced by Mr. Clay, and * pushed through with 
unprecedented rapidity, by an evasion of the rules.’ Such are 
the tone and manner of this inquiry, which closes with the 
declaration (p. 246), that ‘ secession is a just and clear con- 
stitutional right of the States, and no violation of any enactment 


, 


of the federal compact.” 

Following this is a long consideration of the conditions of 
the struggle for the preservation of the Union, in which the 
blunders and misstatements are so thick-set that we can only 
indicate a few of the most flagrant. The advantages of the 
conflict are found to be almost wholly with the South, — the 
numerical and financial superiority of the North being counted 
rather unfavorable than otherwise. The industrial conditions 
in the South are greatly in its favor ;— the rebels are rich in 
internal resources, and if they were poor, all the better ; ‘ his- 
tory affords ample evidence that the absence of wealth has 
proved no barrier to the defence of an invaded country.” 
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(p. 255.) Again, the discipline of the troops is much more 
easily maintained in the Southern than in the Northern armies. 
“The Northerner will obey with impatience under feelings of 
restraint that seek escape,— his position is repugnant to all 
his former theories, — impatient of control as a child, it is im- 
possible he can be docile under the bonds of discipline. ..... 
The Southerner, on the other hand, will accept his position, 
whether to command or to obey, as the proper order of things.” 
(p. 261.) The blockade is unconstitutional as well as foolish. 
England blockaded France twenty years, and in the midst of 
it all France achieved her greatest triumphs. It may be in- 
jurious to the South, “ but to the North disastrous in the end,” 
—by stimulating privateering, 
able nuisance to Northern trade,— by paralyzing the North- 
ern manufactures, and leading in the end to the interference 
of foreign powers. (p. 273.) The reduction of Charleston is 
wellnigh impossible, and useless if accomplished. The Missis- 
sippi expedition is ludicrous, because troops cannot be sent in 
the river boats, and to construct a flotilla which could face ar- 
tillery, and at the same time convey the requisite number of 
troops, would be the work of years. He pronounces the eman- 
cipation of the slaves “an impotent act of vengeance,” says 
that the proclamation of Fremont “ copies the ferocity of a 
Mexican Creole,” and quotes with admiration the defiant speech 
of Mr. Iverson of Georgia in the Senate, last winter. He scoffs 
at the idea of any natural friendship between England and the 
Northern States, gives a rancorous sketch of the numerous of- 
fences committed by us against the dignity and interest of 
Great Britain, and concludes finally that “ the attempt to sub- 
due the Southern country and people is a lamentable delusion, 
attempted not as the decision of calm judgment, but the rash 
result of that unreasoning excitement to which the people of 
the North are now subject,” and that his “ clear conviction” 
is “that nothing is more essential to the real welfare of the 


which may become an intoler- 


American people than a termination of the American Union.” 

After spending so much time in this somewhat tedious re- 
view of the book of Mr. Spence, it will be unnecessary to 
make any extended remarks upon its merits. This is ren- 
dered all the more needless by the transparent character and 
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aim of the book, which is a singularly characteristic illustra- 
tion of the curiously divided duty which the manufacturing 
and commercial Englishman sees in this strange crisis. His 
tastes, his feelings, his natural sympathies, all incline him de- 
cisively to the Northern side —that is to say, to the national 
side — of the question ; but his manufacturing and commercial 
instincts are stronger than tastes, or feelings, or sympathies, 
and determine irresistibly the direction of his support. So, 
while declaiming with fine emphasis against slavery, he opens 
wide arms of welcome to the envoys of the Confederacy which 
declares slavery to be its corner-stone. So, while complaining 
bitterly of the long series of insults and injuries which Eng- 
land has borne at the hands of America within a generation, 
he carefully forgets that the men who, if any, instigated those 
indignities are now the traitors, of whose cause he is willing to 
become the advocate and patron. And as the typical English- 
man is unmistakably manufacturing and commercial, it fol- 
lows that the national bent, in a case like the present, is pre- 
cisely that which finds just and clear expression in the book 
before us. We do not wish to deny or to forget that there 
have been books published in England within the past year 
which take precisely the opposite ground, and recognize with 
perfect candor and freedom the magnitude of the issue, and 
the justice of the Northern cause. But no man can believe, 
in the face of all that has been written and spoken in England 
since the commencement of our troubles, that such books rep- 
resent the people of Great Britain; and he must have studied 
human nature to little purpose who, in reading the books and 
the journals which do represent it, feels any lasting wonder at 
the warmth of their sympathy with the rebellious South, or at 
the misrepresentations and calumnies in which they indulge 
toward the loyal North. 

Let us now turn, and we confess to an infinite relief in 
doing so, to a brief analysis of the work of M. de Gasparin, 
of which a short notice was contained in a former number of 
this Review, but which, from the character of its author, as 
well as from its own merits, deserves a more emphatic judg- 
ment than we were able at that time to give it. Its author 
has never travelled in America, and is known here chiefly by 
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his book on Slavery and the Slave-trade,* a serious and ear- 
nest work devoted to the advocacy of emancipation in the 
French West Indies, according to a plan proposed and elabo- 
rated with much thought by the author, and which bore on its 
title-page this motto from the Italian theatre, of which the ap- 
plication was at once felicitous and pungent : — 
“ Ricardo. — Io nol posso — 
Giorgio. — Tu non vuoi.” 

M. de Gasparin, after the publication of this work, labored 
diligently with pen and voice for the accomplishment of this 
worthy end, until he had the happiness of seeing his labors 
meet with substantial success. Since the re-establishment of 
the Empire, he has lived, for the most part, in a dignified re- 
tirement, — of which Miss Bremer, in her last-published book, 
gives us a pleasant glimpse, — interested in whatever social or 
political movement seems to promise any real advance in the 
halting and irregular march of the race toward civilization. 

The present book is not quite free from the inevitable errors 
and misapprehensions of an author who writes of a country he 
has never seen, and of a people he has never studied face to 
face. Also, in the quick march of events since the book was 
published, many of its speculations have quite lost their value, 
except as records of the extraordinary excitement and bewil- 
derment of the public mind which made them possible; and 
it is a noticeable fact, that this book, of which the Preface is 
dated “ Orange, March 19, 1861,” already seems more like a 
production of the past than did the work of De Tocqueville 
two years ago. But the errors we can overlook, and the spec- 
ulations, whether verified or disproved by subsequent events, 
never formed the chief value of the book, which seems rather 
to consist in its generous enthusiasm for a noble cause ; in its 
singular freedom from any tinge of political bigotry; in its joy- 
ful and almost triumphant perception of the greatness of the 
movement by which this people seek to throw off an ignoble 
burden of subserviency, and to establish on a firmer founda- 
tion than ever before the great principle of self-government 
and the supremacy of constitutional law; and in its recognition 
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of the fact that the struggle and agony of the conflict, far 
from being taken as evidence of approaching dissolution, 
should be regarded as evidence of new life, and a promise of 
renewed strength and health. ‘On vient de sauver les Etats 
Unis!” he cries, with ardor, — I repeat it with profound and 
deliberate conviction, —‘“ the United States have been saved.” 
And here is the point upon which the author takes issue with 
those in his own country, and elsewhere in Europe, who read 
the signs of the times as indicating the speedy ruin of the 
republic whose growth and development had for three genera- 
tions not ceased to astonish and puzzle them. The croakers are 
always the most numerous body whenever a government or an 
individual is overtaken by disaster, and never hesitate to predict 
with confidence the speedy end of all things. But in this case 
our author assures these prophets of ill, with a confidence equal 
to their own, that they are to be disappointed, — that the pa- 
tient is young and vigorous, that the greatest danger is past, 
and the future full of hope. Let us here give his own words. 


“The common opinion is that the progress of the United States 
ceased with the election of Mr. Lincoln, and that since that period they 
have only declined. It is not difficult, and it is very necessary, to prove 
this opinion to be entirely false. Before the recent victory of the op- 
ponents of slavery, the American Union, spite of its material progress 
and its apparent prosperity, was suffering from a dreadful disease, which 
was very near proving fatal ;— now an operation has been performed, 
the pain has increased, and the gravity of the situation reveals itself for 
the first time, perhaps, to careless eyes. Shall we say that the situation 
was not grave until it seemed so? and must we deplore that violent 
crisis through which alone a cure was possible? J do not deplore, — 
I admire! I recognize in this vigorous reaction against the disease 
the moral health of a people accustomed to the laborious struggles of 
liberty. Such an uprising of a people is one of the most rare and mar- 
vellous spectacles to be found in the annals of the race. Commonly, 
nations which have begun to waver lean constantly more and more to 
their fall. It is a rare vitality indeed which enables one to recover 
itself and stand erect after the decline has once begun. ..... Till 
lately the United States were marching straight to their ruin. Till 
lately we had enough to lament in thinking of them, — we could count 
the steps which they had yet to take, to complete the alliance of their 
destiny with that of an accursed institution which deserves only to per- 
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ish, — of an institution which corrupts and destroys all that it touches. 
To-day a new prospect is opened to them ;—there must be struggle, 
labor, suffering; the crime of a century is not to be atoned for in a day ; 
the path of national justice once lost is not to be regained without 
effort ; a nation cannot, more than a man, break away without sacrifice 
from guilty traditions and the complicities of ages, but it is nevertheless 
true that the hour of effort and of sacrifice, painful as it may be, is yet 
the hour of deliverance. The election of Mr. Lincoln will be one of the 
great points of American history, — it closes the past, but it opens the 
future. With it has commenced, if only the same spirit be maintained, 
— if excessive concessions shall not succeed in undoing what has been 
done, — a new order of things, at once more pure and more great than 
that which has come to an end.” — pp. 3-6. 


This is very noble. Our enemies, foreign and domestic, 
would say it is too enthusiastic to be philosophical, and would 
extend their objection to the whole of the book, which is per- 
vaded throughout by the same spirit. But we shall doubtless 
be excused if we prefer the honest enthusiasm of friendship to 
the calmness which proceeds from the calculations of a selfish 
ambition, and of which we have seen so admirable examples 
in the treatises with which the London Times has favored us 
for some months past, as well as in some of the oldest and 
most respectable of the quarterlies of Great Britain. As our 
friendly author gracefully says, —“ The side which is beautiful 
is often the side which is true; if the eyes of Love are ban- 
daged, I perceive a triple bandage over the eyes of Hate. 
Charity has its privileges, and I do not think myself less favor- 
ably placed than another for judging the United States be- 
cause they inspire me with a thoughtful sympathy, or because, 
having mourned over their faults and trembled at their perils, 
I have joyfully hailed the noble and manly policy of which the 
election of Mr. Lincoln was the symptom.” 

That the enthusiasm of M. de Gasparin is not the blind par- 
tiality of a partisan, and that his eyes are as sharp to see the 
faults as the virtues of the American people, take the following 
passage as proof : — 

“T do not admire vulgarity, and I do not admit that it is the neces- 
sary companion of energy; the tone of the public journals, and that of 
the debates in Congress, are often such as to excite a just reprobation. 
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There is also in the United States a tendency to level downward (un 
nivellement par le bas), a jealousy of acquired superiority, and espe- 
cially of hereditary distinctions, which proceeds from the worst feelings 
of the heart. What is still more serious, the more kindly and tender 
side of our nature, that which shines in the pages of the Gospel, is too 
seldom seen among this people, with whom, nevertheless, that Gospel 
is held in reverence, but in whom the labors incident to so enormous a 
growth have developed the active virtues at the expense of the more 
amiable. The Americans are cold (secs), even when they are good, 
benevolent, and religious.” — p. 79. 


The author makes no secret of his detestation of American 
slavery, and of those men in the North who have been its ad- 
vocates and supporters. Some of these still remain in the 
sheltering obscurity and tolerance of our Northern cities, and 
by such the book is doubtless set down as the work of a * fa- 
natic ’’ and a “ man of one idea.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth. Slavery he sees and declares to have threat- 
ened for more than one generation the ruin of the nation. In 
the defeat of slavery at the last election he recognizes the 
cause, and the only cause, of the rebellion, and in the uprising 
of the loyal North against the rebellion he reads the approach- 
ing doom of that ancient enemy of civilization, and the begin- 
ning of the reign of real freedom. It is the old ery of the 
Marshal of France, * Le roi est mort, — vive le Roi!” This, 
it is true, is the theme and burden of the whole melody, and 
with it is mingled so much of cordial good-will and of con- 
gratulation toward the people to whom he gives the credit of 
so great a movement, that it is hard to see how any American 
whose loyalty is more than a pretence can read this book 
without some emotions of gratitude to a friend who sends us 
such words of lofty cheer in a time of need. 

As we have said, a considerable portion of the work is given 
to the direct consideration of slavery in its character of chief 
conspirator, and of the questions which must arise either from 
its failure or its success in achieving its desired independence. 
But throughout this discussion, though the tone is earnest 
and zealous to a remarkable degree, there is yet no trace of 
fanaticism or of bitterness. He is always ready to acknowl- 
edge the natural influence of birth and education upon the 
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opinions of those in the South who labor for the support and 
extension of their favorite system, and to confess the probabil- 
ity that the best of those whose wrath is excited by their mis- 
deeds might, with similar precedents, have been similarly 
guilty. ‘Severity is almost always a fault of memory. We 
blame others without pity only when we begin by forgetting 
our own history. We Frenchmen, who have with such diffi- 
culty freed our own slaves, — we who have tried to repeal in 
part, by our colonial regulations, the liberty once granted to 
the blacks, — who have allowed the recruiting by purchase on 
the coast of Africa,— nay, who once organized an expedition 
charged with the duty of re-establishing slavery and the slave- 
trade in San Domingo,—we whose conscience is burdened 
with these misdeeds, are bound to use all possible considera- 
tion toward the States of the South.” (p. 111.) A single 
extract like this is surely sufficient to remove any suspicion of 
fanaticism,— a reproach which has in this country been so 
often and persistently misapplied as to have become almost 
synonymous with steadfastness and honest self-devotion, — and 
the same spirit of Christian tolerance and forgiveness is to 
be noticed throughout the whole work. 

We have dwelt so long on the tone and temper of this book, 
that we have left ourselves space only for the briefest abstract 
of its plan. The first six chapters are taken up with the 
development and proof of the proposition laid down in the 
Preface, and which we have quoted above. The succession of 
reasoning is clearly enough indicated to us who know the 
sad history by heart, by the titles of the chapters : — 1. Ameri- 
can Slavery ; II. Whither the United States were going before 
the Election of Mr. Lincoln ; LI. What that Election signified ; 
IV. What must be thought of the United States; V. The 
Churches and Slavery; VI. The Gospel and Slavery. Of 
these six chapters the conclusion is briefly this,—that the 
position which the North took in the election of 1860, and 
took just in time, was delayed by many causes, chief among 
which were the apathy of the great religious bodies on the 
subject of slavery, and the direct interest which the commercial 
cities felt in its continuance, and that it was in spite of the op- 
position of these two great forces, theology and commerce, that 
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the people of the North, seeing the danger, resolved to avert it 
if yet there were time. They made the effort, and “ the na- 
tion was saved.” All this seems very trite, no doubt, to one 
who has been steeped for years in the bitterness and intensity 
of these discussions; but let us not forget that, up to this time, 
even the cultivated classes of Europe have had but the dimmest 
possible ideas on the subject of American politics, and that, if 
we care for their opinion, it is important that they should be 
enlightened as to the facts. It is this service that M. de Gas- 
parin has performed for us, with a clearness and point which 
most American writers would have found it hard to excel. 
Having in the first half of the book given this succinct his- 
torical review, he devotes the remainder to the consideration 
of the actual crisis and its probable consequences. Here let 
it be remembered that the book was published at a time when 
only six of the eleven rebellious States had declared their 
treason, and before the attack on Fort Sumter had commenced 
the actual conflict ; so that, with the most remarkable precision 
in the statement of facts up to the time of writing, the author 
had slight grounds for judgment as to the probable issue of the 
troubles which were then but just beginning. This he frankly 
confesses, disclaiming at the outset any pretensions to the gift 
of prophecy. He nevertheless attacks the future courageously, 
and after a rapid survey of the condition of affairs at the time 
of the inauguration, including a scorching review of the con- 
duct of Mr. Buchanan and his Cabinet of traitors during the 
four months previous to that event, and expressing the utter 
astonishment with which all foreign eyes beheld the mad race 
of the South in their road to ruin, he makes a very clear and 
succinct statement of the argument for the right of secession, 
exposing its utter fallacy, and imagining the condition of a 
confederacy of states which should start with a pronounced 
avowal of this right, and where each state would always be 
able to hold over the others the threat of separation in case 
of a refusal to come to its terms. Their Congress, he says, 
would be like those old horse-back Diets of Poland, where a 
single contrary vote brought everything to a dead-lock, so that 
there was no alternative but to finish the voting by sabre- 
strokes. He figures the great slave empire which rises in the 
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heated imaginations of the Southern leaders, “ stretching from 
the Delaware to the Uraguay,—a colossal negro-jail, contin- 
ually supplying itself by a slave-trade not less colossal, — the 
barracoons filled once more on the coast of Africa, the hunt- 
ing of fugitives organized on a scale hitherto unknown, — 
squadrons of slave-ships transporting their wretched cargoes 
under the Southern flag, proudly spread to the breeze ;— 
such is the project in its majestic unity; such the dream 
which the extreme South once hoped to realize through its 
union with the North, and which it now hopes to realize 
through a separation.” (p. 189.) 

Our author proceeds to show the manner in which the at- 
tempt at carrying out this scheme would prove ultimately 
fatal to its originators, — assuming that some such policy 
must be adopted whenever the present programme, which is 
from the necessity of the case merely temporary, should be 
rendered useless. By the revival of the foreign slave-trade 
the domestic and internal traffic between State and State 
would nearly cease, while at the same time the price of 
slaves must fall, causing heavy loss to planters throughout 
the confederacy. Hence would surely arise a radical division 
of interest, and consequent dissensions. A new South and a 
new North would be formed ;—* they believe themselves 
united, — they proclaim themselves united, up to the inevita- 
ble moment when they discover that they have neither the 
same object nor the same spirit: nothing divides like a bad 
cause which turns out badly.” Next, the filibustering by 
which the territorial extension must be effected, if at all, 
would provoke the direct interference of foreign powers, pre- 
disposed to interference by natural disgust at the creation of 
a nation with such a programme. The extreme poverty of 
the South, the impossibility of sustaining any practicable sys- 
tem of revenue, the total absence of immigration, are reck- 
oned as certain causes of decline and of dissension. Finally, 
the influence, direct and indirect, of the Northern States, with 
their free institutions, coupled with the varying interests of 
the various tiers of slave States, — these producing, those 
consuming, — would in a few years insure the return of the 
border States to the old Union, and the consequent loss of 
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the most compact and productive part of the population. 
“ Unhappy country, which a blind passion, and still more an 
overweening pride, has plunged into the gulf of crime and mis- 
ery! Poor excommunicated nation, — its principles accursed, 
its flag suspected, its contact shunned, its constantly recurring 
humiliations hardly compensated by some scanty profits, — 
the heart bleeds at the clear, certain, inevitable future that 
awaits such a number of men, who are, it should seem, not so 
much guilty as demented. With nothing in common with the 
rest of the world, with a police system along their frontier to 
resist the fatal introduction of liberal ideas, what portion of 
the world can have with them either political or moral or re- 
ligious sympathy ?”’ (p. 246.) 

This picture of the wretched coil in which the rebel States 
have wound themselves is graphic, and in the main undoubt- 
edly true, though the author lays, very naturally, more stress 
on the weight and power of foreign opinion than has been 
justified by the subsequent events. The “ maledictions of the 
universe” have not yet descended on the Southern cause, and 
will not descend until that cause becomes hopeless. The 
Southern “ Cabinet” has not yet begun to tremble at the hos- 
tility, though they may have been bitterly disappointed by the 
continued neutrality, of the European powers. Unhappily the 
conscience of M. de Gasparin is not yet the conscience of Eng- 
land, or even of France. 

At the middle of March, while we were yet resolutely clos- 
ing our eyes to the prospect of war, our author could say: 
*“ Let us not deceive ourselves ; the chances of civil war have 
been increasing for several weeks with frightful rapidity.” 
In case of war, he reckons the relative positions and advan- 
tages of North and South very differently from Mr. Spence, 
whose views we have given above, (and who had, moreover, 
the observation of six months of actual war to guide him,) 
but does not endeavor to predict the issue of so terrible a con- 
flict. He is nevertheless convinced that, even should the 
Southern States succeed in establishing their independence, 
they will fail of the consolation of having ruined the United 
States, which must still keep their rank among the nations, 
with all the old traditions and all the actual power, — “ of one 
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mind, masters of themselves, knowing their own needs, and 
putting to the service of a noble cause a constantly increasing 
power.” But in the face of such a contrast in all the elements 
of national strength, the author does not believe in the per- 
manent separation of the Union; and, besides, he believes 
that the reciprocal interest of the North and South in each 
other would of itself operate eventually to prevent such a con- 
elusion. ‘ In the United States, each portion stands in need 
of the other portion, — agricultural, manufacturing, commer- 
cial, they form together one of the most homogeneous coun- 
tries that I know. I cannot believe that such a country is 
destined to be permanently divided, and that too in an age 
when the tendency is rather toward the union of small na- 
tions than toward the severance of great ones.” (p. 253.) 
A chapter follows on the coexistence of the white and black 
races after emancipation. Its views are intelligent and hu- 
mane ; but yet it seems to us that the most philosophic discus- 
sion of such a subject fails inevitably of any practical result, 
and that so many conditions will enter into the solution of 
that vast problem, which are at present utterly unforeseen, and 
must remain so until the question comes up for settlement, 
that we may as well pass the whole subject over at once into 
the list of problems whose only solution is empirical, and trust, 
with M. de Gasparin, that, if there shall ever be wisdom and 
courage enough to meet and master the question of emancipa- 
tion itself, there will also be enough to solve the supplemen- 
tary question of the coexistence of the races in freedom. 
The book closes with a noble chapter on the regenerating 
influence which the present crisis must needs work on our 
political institutions and national character. The nation has 
come under another influence. That of the South was evil, 
and in the long period of its continuance had compromised 
everything. That of the North now begins, which is to ele- 
vate and save both institutions and character. Gasparin con- 
fesses he has no partiality for the republican form of govern- 
ment, — he prefers the English constitution ; but he is careful 
not to put form above substance. Moreover, he thinks he 
sees, with De Tocqueville, that France, spite of her present 
absolutism, tends toward democracy; and he says that, in 
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view of such a possibility, it becomes intelligent Frenchmen to 
examine and understand the working of democratic institu- 
tions in America, and not to encourage a contempt for Amer- 
icans because of them. The coarser results of democracy — 
its rudeness, its violence, its levelling propensities, and the 
like — are on the surface, and must gradually disappear. The 
loss of individuality in the mass, the absorption of private 
conscience by the state, the tyranny of the majority, — these 
are graver evils, and the probability of safely avoiding them 
has increased immensely with the movement by which the 
nation has cast off its old subserviency to the Southern power. 
This chapter is worthy of De Tocqueville, and is nearly or 
quite free from the enthusiasm of the earlier portions. 

With two more extracts we must take our leave of this most 
interesting book. The first is a serious warning to England 
against forsaking her ancient ground as the champion and 
advocate of Freedom against Slavery : — 

“Let England take heed! She had better lose Malta, Corfu, and 
Gibraltar than abandon the glorious position which her long struggle 
against slavery and the slave-trade has gained for her in the esteem 
of the nations. Even in this, the day of iron-clad frigates and of rifled 
cannon, the first of forces is yet, thank God, the moral force. Woe to 
that nation which consents to let go that force, and to sacrifice its prin- 
ciples to its interests. From the beginning, the enemies of England, 
and they are many, have prophesied that the cause of Cotton would be 
heavier in her balance than the cause of Justice and Liberty. The 
world prepares to judge her by her conduct in the American crisis. 
Once more, let her take heed!” — p. 392. 

The other extract is one in which we are assured of the 
sympathy and good-will of France : — 

“It is from a distance that we express our sympathy, but it concerns 
events of which one judges better perhaps from a distance than close 
at hand. Europe is well placed for appreciating the actual crisis. The 
opinion of France in particular should have some weight in the United 
States. Independently of our old alliance, we are perhaps the nation 
most interested in the success of the Union. There are friendly voices 
which here and there in our reviews and journals carry to it the cordial 
expression of our good wishes. In wishing the final triumph of the 
North, we are hoping for the welfare of North and South, — for their 
common grandeur and lasting prosperity.” — p. 408. Di i 
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If we are right in accepting such books as those of Mr. 
Spence and M. de Gasparin as in some degree representative 
of the feeling and mode of thought adopted, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, in their respective countries, we 
have only another instance (more pronounced and decided 
than those which have preceded it, in proportion to the un- 
equalled magnitude of the occasion) of the singular variance 
which has always existed between the French and English 
views in regard to the United States. We are not speaking 
now of friendliness and aversion, of cordiality and coldness, of 
interest and indifference,— though just now, unfortunately, 
we do not lack for evidence that our late growing cordiality 
with Great Britain has been more sentimental than solid. 
But those Englishmen who have visited this country with the 
view of book-making (and their name is legion) have in gen- 
eral passed by all consideration of institutions with a hopeless 
chapter or two, to seize upon the trivial peculiarities of speech, 
of dress, of personal and daily habit; and have been contented 
if, on reaching home, they could send to the press their de- 
scriptions, brilliant or stupid as the case might be, of these 
crudities, and their prediction of certain and deserved ruin to 
the institutions which could produce them. Here let us say 
that we trust and believe that we have no undue sensitiveness 
in regard to the comments and criticisms of foreign writers on 
these topics. Toward Mrs. Trollope, Captain Hall, Mr. Dick- 
ens, Mr. Colley Grattan, and the rest of the numerous com- 
pany of more or less intelligent critics, we have never felt the 
least tinge of that bitterness which was so generally excited 
by their books. We are perfectly assured that even the stric- 
tures of Mrs. Trollope did us unmixed good as a people, and 
had a much greater effect than was ever conceded to them in 
mitigating certain of the more startling peculiarities of that 
portion of the people of America which was most outraged by 
their publication. And we should be sorry to deny, what it is 
nevertheless painful to confess, that the “* American Notes” of 
Mr. Dickens, though filled with the most laughable, and doubt- 
less intentional exaggerations, and in the main with no more 
pretension to the character of an authentic narrative than the 
“ Pickwick Papers,” did nevertheless contain some perfectly se- 
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rious criticism on the tone of society and the conduct of affairs, 
in some most important particulars, which no true American 
could ever read without acknowledging with shame and sorrow 
their disgraceful truth. Such was that chapter toward the 
close of the book, on the character of the newspaper press of 
the United States,— a chapter which, we regret to say, is very 
nearly as true to-day as it was twenty years ago. We believe 
that the criticism of strangers, if intelligent and honest, is 
wholly beneficial, and more so than the same criticism from 
native writers. And yet is is impossible not to see that even 
the most friendly of English observers, though keen enough in 
detecting the trivialities of which we have spoken, have been 
utterly blind to the stronger peculiarities of constitution and 
laws, and to the principles which make their foundation ; while 
so prolonged and constant a residence at the centre of affairs 
as that of the “ Times Correspondent,” an unusually practised 
and intelligent observer, seems to have qualified him only for 
the most complete misapprehension of the present, and the 
most stupid prophecies of the future. Such a uniform failure 
in apprehending the worth and the effects of our institutions 
cannot without absurdity be attributed to incompetency in a 
nation which has produced such writers as Bentham and Adam 
Smith in the past, and as Buckle and Mill in the present, — 
the rather as those institutions rest on the same ground of 
constitutional liberty and representation with their own ;— 
and, debarred from so easy a conclusion, we cannot be far 
wrong in believing that it may be due, partly at least, to a 
certain jealousy (stoutly denied, but not the less probable) at 
the unexampled growth in wealth and consideration which has 
resulted from those institutions, and to an uneasy conscious- 
ness that much in their own forms might profit by a revision 
and comparison which the pride of Englishmen will not yet 
allow them to undertake. Thus the very likeness and rela- 
tion between the two nations has operated as a bar to intimate 
sympathy, and to candid and intelligent criticism. 

But with France the case has been widely different. From 
the days of Lafayette down through those of De Tocqueville 
to the present, the French mind, always more subtile and phi- 
losophic than the English, has seemed to delight in recognizing 
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with a certain surprise and curiosity the peculiarities of the 
young republic which began, continued, and is likely to end, in 
utter repudiation of every maxim of French policy, and every 
canon of French taste. There has never been much French 
travel in the United States, nor any intimate literary relations 
between the two countries ;— our boisterous politics must have 
disgusted Frenchmen at least as much as Englishmen, whose 
own are not quite free from noise and tumult ; — our offences 
against good taste in the conduct of domestic affairs cannot 
have been less conspicuous to the most polite people in Europe, 
than to that which is perhaps the least polite ;— and yet we 
find such men as De Tocqueville, Brissot de Warville, Michel 
Chevalier, Laboulaye, and De Gasparin inquiring with the live- 
liest interest into the working of our political system, and into 
the public and private manners of our people, and discussing, 
not always favorably we admit, but rarely with serious mis- 
apprehension, and never with bitterness, questions which the 
English writers have passed by in contemptuous silence, or 
have made the subjects for sneers and abuse. Remembering 
these facts, we shall not be surprised that the same contrast 
which established itself in the days of the Revolution, and has 
existed more or less visibly ever since, reappears to-day, in 
stronger colors than ever, in the dignity and patience with 
which the French nation has awaited the event of the present 
struggle, and the bitter and sordid selfishness which the Brit- 
ish have exhibited under the same trial. 

From the strange and stern experiences of the time, this 
government and people will have learned, among other lessons 
of greater or less importance, two which they will not be likely 
soon to forget ; — first, that no people, however perfect in the- 
ory its institutions, or however favorable may seem the condi- 
tions under which its political and social life moves on, is ever 
so safe from internal disturbance and revolt as to be justified 
in neglecting the means of enforcing, on the largest scale, its 
legitimate authority; and secondly, that, when such disturb- 
ance comes, the nation affected can never look for any honest 
expression of sympathy or support from foreign governments 
beyond what is prompted by their clearest interests. In our 
long period of unbroken prosperity, we had so perseveringly 
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put far from us all recognition of the possibility of such a thing 
as actual rebellion under a popular government administered 
like our own, as to have quite lost sight of the great and la- 
mentable fact that material interest is still in every community 
a stronger motive for political action than any regard for 
plighted faith, or for the rights of majorities,—a fact quite 
sufficient to account both for the rebellion at home, and for 
the support it receives abroad. It was because we had lost 
sight of this great fact, that, during those dreary months when 
the South was getting ready for the conflict, the people of the 
loyal States looked on at those ominous preparations more in 
wonder and incredulity than in apprehension,— and at the 
wickedness of the conniving government at Washington with 
the charity of a community utterly blind to its most obvious 
results. It was because we had lost sight of this great fact, 
that, after the struggle had fairly begun, after the breathless 
and agonizing apprehension with which the people followed 
the rush of the three-months’ men to the capital,— when its 
safety was at length assured, and the nation with a sigh of re- 
lief put by its first hot enthusiasm and settled to its work, of 
which even then it failed to realize the gigantic proportions, 
—we then looked across the water for the expected words of 
good cheer from “ the mother country,” and were smitten with 
a keen disappointment when, after a most unpromising silence, 
we found, first, the proclamation of neutrality, next, an ill- 
concealed popular sympathy with the South, and then misrep- 
resentation of the character and aims of the North, developing 
rapidly into open and avowed advocacy of the rebel cause, 
coupled with the most malignant and brutal abuse of the gov- 
ernment and the people of the loyal States. If on the Conti- 
nent, where governments and people are seldom on so good 
terms with each other as in England, we saw now and then 
some evidence of a popular sympathy with the national cause, 
we were not long in discovering that the courts and ministers 
of Europe were not likely to look with much disfavor on the 
expected humiliation of a rival power whose traditions were 
those of popular liberty ; and, with the exception of the cordial 
note of the Russian Minister, every incident of diplomatic in- 
tercourse since then has confirmed that impression. 
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The disappointment was bitter, but wholesome. We have 
cared too anxiously for the opinion of foreign nations, and 
have often claimed their admiration on grounds wholly un- 
worthy the enthusiasm or the pride of a great people. If 
now where we looked for friendship we find only indiffer- 
ence, and where we looked for neutrality we find seeret or 
avowed antagonism, it may save us from the complications 
which might well arise from foreign alliances, and keep our 
eyes and thoughts turned steadfastly to the great work and its 
clear and unmistakable issue. Then we shall prove to foreign 
nations, what we began by telling them, that our motive is 
not ambition, nor love of power, but a deep sense of respon- 
sibility to the cause of the people and of self-government 
throughout the world. When this shall have been proved by 
great deeds and generous sacrifices, and the sublime work of 
restoration and of pacification shall have been accomplished, — 
then, as the nation moves forward once more in the majesty 
of a new life, it will be with no regret, but rather with a proud 
satisfaction, that we shall look back, and remember that we 
have fought our way through the darkness alone, and have 
come forth into the light, invincible, and ready to meet friend- 
ship or enmity with equal serenity. 


Art. VITI.—1. The Constitution of the United States of 
America, with an Alphabetical Analysis ; the Declaration 
of Independence ; the Articles of Confederation ; the prom- 
inent Political Acts of George Washington, &c., §c., &e. 
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The Federalist, on the New Constitution, written in the 
Year 1788. By Mr. Hamivron, Mr. Manson, and Mr. Jay. 
With an Appendix, &c., &e. A new Edition. Hallowell : 
Glazier, Masters, and Smith. 1842. 

8. Constitutional Law. Being a Collection of Points aris- 
ing upon the Constitution and Jurisprudence of the United 
States, which have been settled by Judicial Decisions and 
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4. A View of the Constitution of the United States of Amer- 
ica. By WitutaM Rawie, LL.D. Second Edition. Phila- 
delphia: Philip H. Nicklin. 1829. 

5. Commentaries on the Constitution of the United States ; 
with a Preliminary Review of the Constitutional History of 
the Colonies and States before the Adoption of the Consti- 
tution. By Josern Story, LL. D., Dane Professor of Law 
in Harvard University. Boston: Hilliard, Gray, & Co. 
Cambridge: Brown, Shattuck, & Co. 1833. 

6. A Course of Lectures on the Constitutional Jurisprudence 
of the United States, delivered annually at Columbia Col- 
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ident of that Institution. Second Fdition. Boston: Little, 
Brown, & Co. 1856. 

7. Speech of Hon. M. F. Conway of Kansas. Delivered in 
the House of Representatives, December 12, 1861. Wash- 
ington, D.C.: Scammel & Co. 1861. 

8. Mr. Sumner’s Resolutions. Resolutions declaratory of the 
Relations between the United States and the Territory once 
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“Mr. Prestpent: — When the mariner has been tossed for many 
days in thick weather, and on an unknown sea, he naturally avails him- 
self of the first pause in the storm, the earliest glance of the sun, to 
take his latitude, and ascertain how far the elements have driven him 
from his true course. Let us imitate this prudence, and, before we float 
farther on the waves of this debate, refer to the point from which we 
departed, that we may at least be able to conjecture where we now are.” 


These memorable words of a great statesman, preliminary 
to the commencement of his magnificent reply to Senator 
Hayne, contain a sentiment which is of wide application ; and 
in these days of difficulty and of trial, in which the stormy 
passions and illogical arguments of heated politicians obscure 
the principles of constitutional law, and the more insidious 
undercurrents of interested political aspirants are drifting us 
hard upon the breakers of disorganization, the prudence which 
that sentiment inculcates may well admonish us to take a 
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fresh observation of that political sun by the aid of which the 
ship of state must be steered, if we expect to attain the haven 
of constitutional peace. 

The civil history of the United States from the Declaration 
of Independence to the adoption of the Constitution is one 
of great interest. The formation of State governments, with 
constitutions providing for a distribution of powers, in their 
nature legislative, executive, and judicial, among departments 
duly organized for their administration, in a manner best 
adapted to exemplify and enforce the great principle of self- 
government, by the grant of sufficient power to rulers, but 
with limitations necessary to the preservation and security of 
the rights of the people, was a problem which required and 
received the careful consideration of the most enlightened citi- 
zens of the several States, acting separately, and with reference 
to the previous laws, habits, and interests of their several com- 
munities. At the same time, the formation of a permanent 
confederation of the several States, with sufficient powers for 
the prosecution of the war, and for the promotion of the gen- 
eral welfare of the whole, — as associated governments, having 
to a certain extent a united purpose and a common interest, 
—tasked the energies and faculties of the eminent men who 
then composed the Congress of the United States. 

The difficulties attending the formation of such a Confeder- 
acy, arising from the diverse, and in some respects adverse, 
interests of different States, were finally surmounted, and the 
Articles of Confederation were ratified by all the States; but it 
soon became apparent that the government of the Confedera- 
tion was inadequate for the purposes which it was designed to 
subserve. There was not sufficient power to regulate the 
commerce of the country and to provide for the general wel- 
fare, and the conflicting interests of different States were 
endangering the peace and happiness of the people. Negotia- 
tions for the adjustment of some of the matters of difference 
resulted in the Convention which framed the Constitution. It 
was called for the purpose of proposing amendments to the 
Articles of Confederation ; but it was soon admitted that the 
defects of the system were too great to be overcome in that 
mode, and that a radical change, constructing a government of 
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the general character of the State governments so far as the 
division and distribution of powers were concerned, but limited 
to the purposes for which a general government was needed, 
was the only effective remedy for existing evils. As the mat- 
ter for consideration was one which was vital to the happiness 
and prosperity of the country, the several States sent some of 
their most prominent men as delegates to the Convention; and 
this august body continued in session nearly four months, 
forming and maturing the plan, and proceeding with the most 
praiseworthy care and caution. All matters in which a differ- 
ence of opinion existed were fully debated and considered, and 
the several propositions were submitted to the “ Committee of 
Detail,” which not only revised, but carefully collated and 
arranged, the different parts of the proposed instrument. 
When the work was completed, copies of it were furnished to 
the several States and to Congress, with a letter in which are 
these significant paragraphs, viz.: “ It is obviously impracti- 
cable, in the federal government of these States, to secure all 
rights of independent sovereignty to each, and yet provide for 
the safety and interest of all.” “In all our deliberations on 
this subject, we kept steadily in our view that which appeared 
to us the greatest interest of every true American, — the con- 
solidation of the Union, — in which is involved our prosperity, 
felicity, safety, perhaps our national existence.” Many per- 
sons feared that the powers proposed to be granted were too 
great, and that there was danger that the new government 
would swallow up the State organizations, the very thing of all 
others which it was not designed to accomplish. It underwent 
a most searching and critical analysis. Messrs. Hamilton, Mad- 
ison, and Jay, in a series of papers (most of which were written 
by the two gentlemen first named) which have since been col- 
lected under the title of “* The Federalist,” and form a stand- 
ard commentary on the Constitution, gave it a very powerful 
support, and probably saved it from rejection.* In several of 
the conventions of the people of the different States to which it 


* In the edition of this work now in the library of the Law School of Harvard 
College, some unknown and unauthorized annotator has entered, in pencil, imme- 
diately before the first number, this important piece of information, viz.: “This 
namber was written by A. Hamilton, on a small writing-lesk belonging to Mrs. 
Hamilton, and sent to her from England by her sister, whilst on his passage up the 
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was submitted for ratification, there were long debates upon its 
general character, and upon particular parts of it, and in many 
it was ratified by but small majorities, mainly from the fear, 
before suggested, that too much of the power of the States 
would be surrendered by its adoption. 

This brief reference to the history of the formation and rati- 
fication of the Constitution may serve to show that we should 
hold fast to the government which it has provided, and abide 
by the constitutional obligations which it imposes upon us. 
Surely we cannot hope that more favorable circumstances will 
occur for the dispassionate formation of a new Constitution, or 
that the construction of such an instrument will be committed 
to wiser or more patriotic men. If the present government is 
subverted, either by a secession of parts or by a usurpation of 
powers belonging to the States, who shall assure us that the 
process of disintegration, or usurpation, once begun, will not 
end in the entire destruction of the republic ? 

It would seem, at first, that the general principles of an in- 
strument which had been subjected to such an ordeal, and to 
such numerous and most able expositions, must by the time it 
was fairly adopted have been very fully understood. But it is 
quite evident that the subject was not exhausted. 

The compendium of judicial decisions upon different parts 
of the Constitution, more particularly relating to the jurisdic- 
tion and practice of the courts, by Thomas Sergeant, was pub- 
lished in 1822. A second edition, under a slightly varied title, 
with additions and improvements, appeared in 1830. 

The first edition of Mr. Rawle’s “ View of the Constitution ” 
was published in 1825. This work is of a more general and 
speculative character. It is to be noted that in his final 
chapter, entitled, “Of the Permanence of the Union,” the 
author, regarding the Constitution as a mere compact, —and 
without sufficient reference to the circumstances showing that, 
if it were regarded as a compact, it was indissoluble, consti- 
tuting a government which was to be permanent, — distinctly 
admits the right of the people of a State to secede from the 
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Union, and says that “ secessions may reduce the number to 
the smallest integer admitting combination.” But he impairs 
somewhat the force and effect of his own positions in this re- 
spect, when he says, in the same chapter: “ We may con- 
template a dissolution of the Union in another light, more 
disinterested but not less dignified, and consider whether we 
are not only bound to ourselves, but to the world in general, 
anxiously and faithfully to preserve it” ; — adding, after a re- 
mark or two: “In every aspect, therefore, which this great 
subject presents, we feel the deepest impression of a sacred 
obligation to preserve the union of our country; we feel our 
glory, our safety, and our happiness involved in it; we unite 
the interests of those who coldly calculate advantages with 
those who glow with what is little short of filial affection ; and 
we must resist the attempt of its own citizens to destroy it, 
with the same feelings that we should avert the dagger of the 
parricide.” Probably we should feel ourselves authorized to 
“avert the dagger of the parricide” by a little wholesome 
coercion, sufficient to prevent the commission of the crime, 
and to inculcate upon him a seasonable lesson in regard to his 
rights and duties; and this is what we propose to do with the 
Secessionists, in the fulfilment of our “sacred obligation to 
preserve the union of our country.” 

In 1833 Mr. Justice Story published an elaborate treatise 
upon the Constitution, in three octavo volumes. The general 
course of the work is a statement of the different provisions 
of the Constitution, and of the decisions bearing upon it, with 
discussions upon the points which had been controverted or 
considered before that period. Many of the important cases 
founded upon the clause conferring upon Congress the power 
to regulate commerce, have arisen since its publication, and 
the greater portion of those involving the discussion of slavery 
also. An abridgment of it is used as a text-book for colleges 
and the higher schools. But the closing paragraph of a review 
of the work, in the July number of the American Jurist of that 
year, shows the reviewer to have been no prophet when he 
said: “ The work is of the very highest importance, as bearing 
both upon legislation and upon jurisprudence, since it presents 
the subject of constitutional law so luminously before the 
community that it will be scarcely possible that any question 
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henceforth arising on the subject should be superficially 
treated either in legislative debate or forensic argument.” 

The book of Mr. President Duer contains a valuable course 
of lectures upon the fundamental principles of the Constitu- 
tion, and the powers of the federal government; but it is not 
our purpose to speak at large of its merits at the present time. 

Somewhat of the character of the speech of Mr. Conway 
may be learned from a single paragraph which follows : — 

“The wish of the masses of our people is to conquer the seceded 
States to the authority of the Union, and hold them as subject prov- 
inces. Whether this will ever be accomplished, no one can, of course, 
confidently foretell ; but, in my judgment, until this purpose is avowed, 
and the war assumes its true character, it is a mere juggle, to be turned 
this way or that, — for slavery or against it, — as the varying accidents 
of the hour may determine.” 

The innumerable speeches, in Congress and out of Congress, 
within the last few years, may serve to show with what dili- 
gence, if not with what success, constitutional law has been 
recently studied. If the speech-makers have not put the 
authors of the Federalist to shame, by their more recondite 
researches into the mysteries and rules of constitutional con- 
struction, they have at least shown that there may be expositions 
of the provisions of the Constitution of which Hamilton, Mad- 
ison, and Jay never had any conception ; and it is in the spirit 
of the extract from the speech of Mr. Webster quoted at the 
head of this article that we propose to set down in brief words 
certain propositions of constitutional law, having immediate 
reference to subjects which now agitate and convulse the coun- 
try ;— propositions which we think, in the language of John 
Quincy Adams on another occasion, “ will stand the test of 
talents and of time.”” We commend them to the special con- 
sideration of those who, having no selfish interest to subserve, 
and no passionate hostility to be gratified, are sincerely at- 
tached to the Constitution. To those who are desirous of sub- 
verting it, in some part, so as to subserve their own notions 
and purposes, some of them of course will be distasteful. 
We cannot expect to convince those who are predetermined 
against conviction. 

The people dwelling along the western shore of the Atlantic 
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Ocean, from the Bay of Fundy to the Territory of Florida, were 
organized as Colonies of Great Britain, thirteen in number, 
under charters, grants, and commissions, each being a distinct 
and separate colonial government, having its representative 
assembly, its executive, and judiciary, and no one having any 
right to interfere in the affairs of any other. In those Colonies 
slavery existed, regulated of course by the laws of the several 
Colonies, subject to the control of the British government. 

A controversy arose between some of those Colonies and the 
mother country, in which they made common cause, and united 
for the common defence through the organization of a Con- 
gress of deputies, who acted at first, and mainly, through 
recommendations to the people of the several Colonies, but 
made divers provisions for the common defence and for the 
carrying on of the war. 

This Congress issued the Declaration of Independence, as 
the act of the people of the thirteen Colonies, in which their 
grievances were set forth, and it was solemnly published amd 
declared, in the terms of a resolution previously adopted, “ that 
these united Colonies are, and of right ought to be, free and 
independent states.” In its introduction it speaks of those in 
whose behalf it is made as “one people.” The Declaration 
asserted certain general political truths, without attempting 
to set forth the limitations, qualifications, and conditions to 
which the administration of human affairs, under diverse cir- 
cumstances, must subject them. It has never been recognized 
as a constitutional Bill of Rights. 

At the time of the Declaration, the new States were bound 
together by the previous union of the Colonies, through the 
organization of the Congress, and they continued so bound by 
the pledge of the Declaration itself, and by measures which 
were taken to effect a perpetual union under Articles framed 
for that purpose. The terms of such perpetual union were 
agreed upon and set forth in certain “ Articles of Confedera- 
tion and Perpetual Union between the States,” which gave to 
Congress certain enumerated powers, partly legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial, but of a very limited and imperfect charac- 
ter. The last Article was in these words: “ Every State shall 
abide by the determinations of the United States in Congress 
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assembled, on all questions which by this Confederation are 
submitted to them. And the Articles of this Confederation 
shall be inviolably observed by every State, and the Union 
shall be perpetual; nor shall any alteration at any time here- 
after be made in any of them; unless such alteration be 
agreed to in a Congress of the United States, and be after- 
wards confirmed by the legislatures of every State.” There 
was no provision for a dissolution of the Union thus formed, 
and of course no right of secession from the Confederation. 

These Articles limited and abridged the sovereignty of the 
several States, to the full extent to which they conferred pow- 
ers upon Congress, and also by certain express provisions for 
that purpose. Several of the new States, from time to time, 
formed constitutions for their own government. This State 
action was, or became, subject to all the limitations arising 
under the Articles of Confederation, but subject only to those 
limitations. The general principles set forth in the Declara- 
tion of Independence are not admitted as limitations upon 
State authority. On the contrary, anything found in the State 
constitutions which may be supposed to conflict with the prin- 
ciples asserted in the Declaration, must be regarded as a lim- 
itation or qualification of those principles, required by the 
particular circumstances of the community forming its consti- 
tution, — that constitution being the supreme law of the State, 
except so far as it was limited and controlled by the provisions 
of the Articles of Confederation, and subsequently by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

By the treaty of peace, Great Britain acknowledged the 
independence of the United States, and defined, or attempted 
to define, the boundaries between her and them. The general 
boundaries of the United States were the Atlantic Ocean on 
the east, the Spanish possessions on the South, the Mississippi 
on the west, and the British possessions on the north. Contro- 
versies which arose between some of the States respecting the 
vacant territory within the foregoing limits, lying eastward of 
and along the Mississippi, — some of which was claimed by sev- 
eral of them, while others contended that it should be regarded 
as a fund for the benefit of all,— were settled by the cession, 
by Virginia and other States, of the territory northwest of the 
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Ohio River to the United States, and by other cessions. The 
present State of Vermont was claimed by New Hampshire and 
New York; and the inhabitants of that district contended for 
their right to admission into the Union as an independent 
State ; but the United States claimed nothing there. 

The Articles of Confederation contained a provision by 
which Canada, acceding to the Confederation, and joining in 
the measures of the United States, was to be admitted into, 
and entitled to the advantages of the Union; but no other 
Colony was to be admitted unless the admission was agreed to 
by nine States. There was no provision looking to the possi- 
ble admission of any territory not a colony of Great Britain, 
and there was a provision that no State should, without the 
consent of the Congress, enter into any conference, agreement, 
alliance, or treaty with any king, power, or state. 

The Ordinance of 1787, and conditions in the cessions of 
other territory to the United States, determined the status of 
all the territory belonging to the United States in regard to 
the admission of slavery. Northwest of the Ohio it was exclud- 
ed by the Ordinance ; southwest, it was admitted by conditions 
in the cessions by North Carolina and Georgia. The policy of 
nearly all the States at this time was antislavery. Virginia 
voted for the Ordinance of 1787. She consented that the dis- 
trict of Kentucky should be formed into a new State, leaving 
the inhabitants to the freedom of their own will in that respect. 
There was no attempt to control the action of any State in ref- 
erence to slavery within its own limits, nor any assertion of a 
right so to do. 

The facts stated thus far show very clearly that there was 
no right on the part of any State, or of the people of any State, 
to control or interfere with slavery in any other State. Nor 
was there any power in Congress to regulate, or interfere with, 
the domestic institutions of any State. It is equally clear that 
there was no right, legal or moral, on the part of any State, or 
the people of any State, or any of them, to have slavery ex- 
tended or diffused beyond the limits of such State, or to hold 
slaves beyond State limits, except according to the conditions 
in the grants of territory by some of them to the United States. 
No State could, consistently with the Articles of Confederation, 
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make any agreement for the acquisition of territory for that or 
any other purpose, nor was there any express provision for the 
acquisition of territory by Congress. 

Under these circumstances, and contemporaneous with some 
of them, the Constitution was framed. It was designed to 
remedy defects which existed in the permanent and indissolu- 
ble union under the Confederation, and was declared to be the 
act of the people of the United States, for the purpose of form- 
ing a more perfect Union for themselves and for their poster- 
ity. It provides for the organization of a government complete 
in all its parts, legislative, executive, and judicial, — a sover- 
eignty in form, as well as in effect, for all the purposes within 
the scope of its powers, — the chief of which powers are most 
emphatically for national purposes. And it confers upon the 
United States rights of sovereignty, to be exercised within the 
limits of the several States, which from their very nature can- 
not be revoked or resumed by a State, or the people of a State, 
or of any number of States, except by amendment of the Con- 
stitution or by revolution. From the terms of the instrument, 
from the nature of the government which it created, and from 
the rights thus granted, having the character of * eminent do- 
main,” it is certain that there can be no right of secession. 

The Constitution was adopted and ratified not by the peo- 
ple of the United States as a general community, for until its 
adoption there was no such community; and moreover by its 
terms it was, when ratified by the people of nine States, to be 
the constitution for those States. But it was ratified by the 
people of the several States, acting primarily, and not by State 
authority under the State constitutions; and by its adoption 
they became one people for the purposes therein specified. 
With some delay it was ratified by the people of all the States, 
and thus became the paramount law for all. 

In construing the Constitution we must resort to the ordi- 
nary rules for the interpretation of laws. Its construction is 
not to be determined by what Mr. Hamilton, or others of his 
school, desired, or what Mr. Jefferson and his adherents, at a 
later day, contended had been accomplished. If such individ- 
ual declarations may be adverted to, for the purposes of con- 
struction, they have but a limited significance. So far as the 
VOL. XCIV.—NO. 195. 38 
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writings of Madison, Hamilton, and others, explaining their 
views of the meaning and operation of the different provisions, 
were diffused among the people before its adoption, the con- 
struction thus presented is entitled to great weight, unless 
there is something to control it, from the presumption that 
such was the received opinion of the time. Contemporaneous 
construction is of very high authority. 

It is not proper to call the Constitution a compact. Its 
terms, its nature, and the powers granted by it, show it to be 
something more than a compact. If, however, it is to be re- 
garded as a compact, this will not make any difference in rela- 
tion to any of the main principles involved in present con- 
troversies. Regarded as a compact, it is a permanent one, 
constituting an indissoluble union, with powers of sovereignty 
which cannot be revoked or resumed. Whether construed as 
an organic law, or as a compact, therefore, it constituted a 
nation, for the purposes for which it was formed, leaving to 
the States or people the powers not granted, either expressly 
or by implication. 

The provision of the Constitution defining what shall be 
regarded as treason against the United States shows, not only 
that the United States constitute a government, but that it is 
one to which allegiance is due. And the Constitution being 
the supreme law of the land, the allegiance due under it is the 
paramount allegiance. 

The Constitution left slavery just as it found it, except in 
two or three particulars. It provided for an apportionment of 
representation upon a certain slave basis; but this did not 
alter the status of the slave, or give Congress any power to 
change or modify it. It gave authority to Congress to prohibit 
the slave-trade after 1808, and this authority has been exer- 
cised. It imposed the duty of delivering up fugitive slaves. 
Constitutionally and legally speaking, it is as right that this 
duty should be performed, as it is that the power to prohibit 
the slave-trade should be exercised. Without the Constitution, 
neither the power nor the duty would have existed. The in- 
strument which confers the one, equally imposes the other. 
To exercise the power, and refuse to perform the duty, is not 
merely unconstitutional ; it isa fraud. All State laws, there- 
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fore, enacted with a design of evading the performance of the 
duty, are a violation of a constitutional obligation, and can 
neither be justified by law nor excused by any code of morals. 
The Constitution binds the United States, on application, to 
protect each State against domestic violence, which may in- 
clude a servile insurrection ; but this does not change the rela- 
tion of master and slave. 

Although the Constitution was formed for the States as then 
existing, and with reference to the territories then belonging 
to the United States, and their admission into the Union as 
States, and contains no direct provision anticipating the aequi- 
sition of territory, it is clear that, through the power to make 
treaties and war, territory may be acquired. Any territory 
thus acquired belongs to the United States. The United 
States acquire it, and not any State, or aggregation of States. 
There is no tenancy in common, and of course no partition. 
There is no trusteeship, for there is no interest, legal or equi- 
table, in any State, nor any use. There are no shares, nor 
any distribution of proceeds, except at the election of the 
United States. The United States are no more trustees of 
territory acquired by conquest, than they were trustees of the 
army by which it was acquired; and the idea of such a trus- 
teeship would be an absurdity too great for any theorist out of 
an insane asylum. The army by the action of which the con- 
quest is made is the instrument of the United States; the 
treaty which secures it is made by the United States; the title 
vests in the United States ;— and it follows, logically, that the 
acquisition is the property of the United States. The people 
of the United States, as a general community, have the benefit 
of it for the purposes for which the general government was 
formed. Such territory is therefore to be governed and dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the United States as a whole, and 
not with regard to the interests of any one section. 

If there is any provision in the Constitution for the govern- 
ment of such territory, it is in the general clause empowering 
Congress “ to dispose of, and make all needful rules and regu- 
lations respecting, the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States.” It would seem that this clause was not 
intended to apply to subsequently acquired territory, because 
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the Constitution did not contemplate and make provision for 
such acquisition. Whether it was intended to apply or not is 
immaterial, for Congress, as the legislative department, must 
necessarily exercise such a power. 

If it is for the interest of the whole community that slavery 
should exist in any Territory, Congress may permit it, and 
there is no power elsewhere to control the action of Congress 
allowing its existence. If it is not for the interest of the 
whole, the legislation of Congress excluding slavery, during 
the continuance of the territorial government, is equally con- 
clusive. A territorial legislature can possess no power except 
such as is conferred by Congress. 

The Supreme Court have no authority, under the Constitu- 
tion, in relation to subsequently acquired territory, until Con- 
gress shall extend the jurisdiction of the court over it. The 
attempt by six judges of that court to control this subject by 
a judicial decision, was a gross usurpation, for which impeach- 
ment and removal would have been but a just punishment. 
The Constitution itself does not extend over such territory. 
It was made for States, not Territories. It extends the right 
of legislation by Congress over such territory, either by the 
express clause authorizing Congress to make rules for the 
Territories, or through the power of legislation granted to 
Congress, which is the only power applicable to territory thus 
acquired, until legislation has brought into exercise the pow- 
ers of the other departments ; — except that territory acquired 
by conquest may be governed by the military power which 
made the acquisition, until such legislation is had. This 
shows clearly that the Supreme Court has no power there, 
except through and under legislation for that purpose. 

The Constitution having made no express provision for the 
acquisition of territory outside of the limits of the United States, 
as established by the treaty of peace in 1785, the clause respect- 
ing the right of Congress to admit new States cannot right- 
fully be construed to apply to such territory. But if Congress, 
having the power of legislation, passes an act admitting a 
State, and the people of the State come in under such act, 
neither the executive nor judicial department can control and 
negative such admission. If such State is a slave State, it 
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will not constitutionally be entitled to a representation on the 
slave basis; but here again, if Congress make an apportion- 
ment upon that basis, no other department can gainsay it. 
The Constitution empowers Congress to declare war; to 
grant letters of marque and reprisal; to raise and support 
armies; to provide for calling out the militia to execute the 
laws of the Union, to suppress insurrections, and to repel inva- 
sions. And it provides that the United States shall guarantee 
to every State in the Union a republican form of government. 
The authority and duty to suppress an insurrection are to be 
exercised in aid of the legitimate State authority, as well as 
for the assertion of the authority of the United States. It is 
as much the duty of the United States to intervene in aid of a 
State, and suppress an insurrection, when an attempt is made 
to subvert the State authority, or when there is a usurpation of 
the State authority, as it is to suppress an insurrection, the ob- 
ject of which is to subvert the authority of the United States. 
The United States have no authority to emancipate the slaves 
in any State, except as it may be done in the suppression of an 
insurrection. The persons who rebel may be punished through 
their property, and in determining what is to be regarded as 
property, reference may be had to the laws of the State in which 
the offence was committed. The confiscation of slaves may, 
therefore, be a part of the punishment inflicted for such of- 
fence.* But this punishment of confiscation, so far as it is a 


* A writer in a Boston daily paper, under the signature of G. T. C., attempts to 
maintain that there can be no confiscation of slaves as a punishment for treason, 
except for the life of the master. In support of this, he cites the clause of the Con- 
stitution in these words: ‘‘ The Congress shall have power to declare the punish- 
ment of treason, but no attainder of treason shall work corruption of blood, or for- 
feiture, except during the life of the person attainted.” He proceeds to say that 
“the term attainder, as here used, is synonymous with judgment or conviction; a 
sense in which it was used at the common law, where the judgment of guilty was to 
be followed by forfeiture of lands or goods, to be reached by a subsequent process 
claiming the property of the convicted or attainted traitor for the king.” This 
shows, on the part of the writer, a great confusion of ideas in regard to conviction and 
judgment, which, in relation to this subject-matter, are entirely distinct ; and also in 
regard to the forfeitures which were peculiar to each. There is, by reason of this 
confusion, a mistake in regard to the import and cffect of the constitutional provis- 
ion, and a misapprehension respecting the character of an attainder, and the conse- 
quent forfeiture. By the attainder mentioned in the clause of the Constitution above 
ciied is undoubtedly meant the attainder which results from a judgment at the com- 

38 * 
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civil punishment, must be meted out, in the same manner as 
other punishments are, by general laws for trial, conviction, 
and judgment. There is no more authority to declare, by a 
general law, that the slaves of all rebels shall be free, without 
provision for a trial of the treason, than there is to declare, 
summarily, by a similar law, that all rebels shall be hanged, 
without any provision for a trial. 

The military commander has no authority to emancipate the 
slaves except as a part of his military operations, and these 
cannot extend beyond the actual power of the force under his 


mon law, and nota bill of attainder by a legislative enactment. The writer pro- 
ceeds to say, in a subsequent paragraph: “ Suppose you forfeit the slaves of A for 
treason. If you mean to obey the Constitution, whatever extent of estate A had in 
those slaves, you can take only an estate for his life.”". Again: “ On the termination 
of A’s life, his heirs or his creditors have a title in those slaves, which they can as- 
sert, if there are any tribunals in the land to administer the law and the Constitu- 
tion.” We were somewhat surprised by these latter propositions, but they are cor- 
rect if the writer can only show that slaves are real estate at the common law. The at- 
tainder spoken of in the clause cited from the Constitution being such attainder as, 
according to the common law, results from a judgment, it seems clear that the for- 
feiture, which is limited by the Constitution to an estate for life, relates to the same 
general kind of property which was forfeited by the attainder at common law; and 
the language of the constitutional provision indicates that this was real, and not per- 
sonal property. A forfeiture of a life estate in personal property, of which the traitor 
had the absolute title, would certainly be an anomaly. But it is clear that the for- 
feiture on attainder of treason was of real property only, lands, and interests in or 
rights to lands, and could be no other; for the forfeiture of the personal property of 
the traitor was the result of the conviction, which preceded the judgment and the at- 
tainder. To ascertain this we need go no further back than Blackstone's Commen- 
taries, from which we make two or three extracts. 

“ When sentence of death, the most terrible and highest judgment in the laws of 
England, is pronounced, the immediate inseparable consequence by the common law 
is attainder. For when it is now clear beyond all dispute that the criminal is no 
longer fit to live upon the earth, but is to be exterminated as a monster and a bane 
to human society, the law sets a note of infamy upon him, puts him out of its pro- 
tection, and takes no further care of him than to see him executed. He is thus called 
attaint, attinctus, stained or blackened. He is no longer of any credit or reputation ; 
he cannot be a witness in any court; neither is he capable of performing the func- 
tions of another man, for, by an anticipation of his punishment, he is already dead 
in law. This is after judgment; for there is a great difference between a man con- 
victed and attainted, though they are frequently, through inaccuracy, confounded 
together. After conviction only, a man is liable to none of these disabilities, for 
there is still in contemplation of law a possibility of his innocence.” 

“ The consequences of attainder are forfeiture and corruption of blood. . .. . . For- 
feiture is twofold; of real and personal estates. First, as to real estates. By 
attainder in high treason a man forfeits to the king all his lands and tenements of 
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command. His mere proclamation of emancipation, as a 
means of suppressing the insurrection, is entirely nugatory. 
So far as his military array extends, so far martial law prevails, 
and martial law supersedes, for the time being, the municipal 
law, in those particulars in which there is a conflict between 
them. 

If, under the operation of martial law, the duty which the 
slave, under the State law, owes to his master, is terminated 
for the time being, and the slave avails himself of such eman- 
cipation to secure his freedom, by a transit to a free State, the 





inheritance, whether of fee simple or fee tail, and all his rights of entry on lands and 
tenements which he had at the time of the offence committed,” &c., “and also the 
profits of all lands and tenements.” — 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 380, 381. 

“There is a remarkable difference or two between the forfeiture of lands, and of 
goods and chattels. Lands are forfeited upon attainder, and not before ; goods and 
chattels are forfeited by conviction. Because in many of the cases where goods are 
forfeited there never is any attainder, which happens only where judgment of death 
or outlawry is given ; therefore in those cases the forfeiture must be upon conviction 
or not at all; and being necessarily upon conviction in those, it is so ordered in all 
other cases, Tor the law loves uniformity.” — 4 Blackstone’s Commentaries, 387. See 
also Coke on Littleton, 391 a; Hawkins’s Pleas of the Crown, Book II. Chap. 49 ; 
1 Chitty’s Crim. Law, Chap. 17 ; 1 Meeson and Welsby’s Rep. 148; Webster’s Dict., 
Attainder. 

It appears, however, that G. T. C. regards slaves as real estate, for in a subse- 
quent paragraph he writes thus: “ What I have now suggested supposes only the 
simple case of a slave owned in fee, and unencumbered by the rebellious master, 
whose life estate is all that can be forfeited to the United States, while the reversion 
most plainly belongs to his heirs.” 

One instance, perhaps more, may be found in which slaves were declared to be 
real estate ; but this was for the purpose of descent, dower, &c., and even in that in- 
stance they had in law many of the attributes of personal estate. 1 Monroe's Reports, 
28. If property, they are from their very nature personal property. In Vol. //1. of the 
United States Digest, compiled by George T. Curtis, Esq., tit. Slaves, 1., decisions are 
collected showing that they are personal estate, as follows, viz.: “In Virginia, slaves 
are held as chattels, and are assets in the hands of an executor. Walden v. Payne, 
2 Wash. 1.” “Slaves properly come under the appellation of ‘personal estate’ in 
attachments. Plumpton v. Cook, 2 A. K. Marsh. 450.” “ They are within the op- 
eration of the statute of frauds, respecting loans of ‘ goods and chattels.’ Withers r. 
Smith, 4 Bibb, 170.” 

A slave has a personal character when he is indicted for murder. He is not real 
property when any one is indicted for the murder of him. He is neither a fee nor 
a freehold when he runs away and his master claims him as a fugitive. And, upon 
quite as strong reasons, he is not real estate, with a reversion to his master’s heirs, 
upon a forfeiture for treason. 

The Constitution does not limit the power of Congress in relation to the common- 
law forfeiture which accrues upon conviction, nor to any forfeiture of personal 
estate. 
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clause of the Constitution relative to fugitives from service 
cannot rightfully be invoked to enforce a return, because it is 
not applicable to the case of slaves whose duty of service is 
terminated, and whose masters have thereupon lost all custody 
and control over them. When the master ceases to provide 
fur the slave, he may provide for himself. If the master has 
any claim, it is upon the government, whose military operations 
terminated the relation between him and his slave for the time 
being, so that the slave was left at liberty. A rebel master 
could maintain no such claim. If a master abandons the con- 
trol of his slave, and he avails himself of his liberty, he cannot 
rightfully be sent back under the constitutional provision. But 
in either case, if the slave remains, and the martial law ceases, 
or the master, in case of his flight, returns and resumes his 
control, the emancipation will probably be a temporary one ; — 
as no right to freedom could afterward be asserted under the 
laws of the United States. The operation of the martial law 
would be only temporary upon the subject-matter, and would 
not, under such circumstances, effect a permanent emancipa- 
tion. 

It is no part of the duty of the commander or officers of a 
military force to assist the people of any State into which that 
force may enter in maintaining the possession of their slaves, 
any more than it is their duty to aid them in holding any other 
species of property, or other servants. On the contrary, the 
commander may require the services of the slaves in the sup- 
pression of the insurrection, in all cases where he could re- 
quire the aid of persons or property for such service. And 
this extends even to placing arms in their hands, and using 
them as a part of his military force, if the exigency of the case 
require it; of which he must judge, as he judges of other 
modes of conducting the war in the suppression of the rebel- 
lion. Whether the master will have a claim upon the govern- 
ment for indemnity must depend upon the circumstances of 
each particular case. 

A State is, or can be, foreign to the United States, only by a 
successful revolution. It cannot be made foreign, under the 
Constitution, either by the people of the State, or by the action 
of Congress, or by that of the armies of the United States. 
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The power to declare war and grant letters of marque and 
reprisal cannot be exercised against a State, and the United 
States and a State cannot be brought into antagonism, consist- 
ently with the Constitution. 

No State, as such, can be in insurrection. The people of a 
State, or a portion of them, may rebel, and civil war may 
ensue.* The rebels may usurp State authority, either by the 


* Perhaps in this connection we ought to pay “the cold respect of a passing 
glance” to what appeared as an editorial in a Boston daily newspaper, assailing our 
article respecting Habeas Corpus and Martial Law, in the number for October, 1861. 

There is a kind of argumentation in which we are not inclined to participate, 
and for which we have no respect, since it consists in grave misstatements of the 
positions maintained by others, followed by an attempt to controvert the positions 
thus assumed for them. 

The writer of that editorial placed himself beyond the pale of fair discussion when 
he said: “ The return to the writ, a copy of which is before us, presents only the 
naked question whether the President of the United States can suspend the writ of habeas 
corpus without an act of Congress? The Reviewer says he can do so in time of war.” 
Again : “If the Reviewer means to assert, as we presume he does, that any or all of 
these things constituted a state of war in legal acceptation in the State of Maryland, 
8o that all its citizens were under martial law, as the Reviewer defines it, he means 
to assert a proposition which he would have done well to have supported by some 
show of argument.” And again: “ According, then, to this Reviewer, a proclama- 
tion of the President, (Congress not being in session, and no war foreign or civil 
declared by them,) calling out the militia to suppress an insurrection in certain 
States, places every other State, in which any portion of those forces may happen to be 
moving or resting, under martial law, as detined by the Reviewer himself; or, in other 
words, it creates a state of war throughout the country, where there are any such troops 
even in transitu. This doctrine rests for the present on the authority of the North 
American Review.” 

The first of the above extracts certainly presents itself as a very gross misrepre- 
sentation when taken in connection with a paragraph contained in an extract from our 
article in the editorial itself, and which the writer therefore must be presumed to have 
read. It is in these words ; “ Whether the President possesses the power to order or author- 
ize it [the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus} as an incident to his office of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the army and navy, or whether he has it as an incident to his 
duty to see the laws faithfully executed, we do not propose to inquire. The opinion of 
the learned Attorney-General upon the latter point is already before the public, and 
we do not deem the settlement of those questions necessary to our present purpose.” And in 
accordance with the statements thus made, we carefully forbore to express any 
opinion upon that subject, arguing the right of General Cadwalader to refuse to pro- 
duce Merryman upon other and entirely different grounds, saying that, “in time of 
actual war, whether foreign or domestic, there may be justifiable refusals to obey 
the command of the writ without any act of Congress, or any order or authorization 
of the President, or any State legislation for that purpose ; and the principle upon 
which such cases are based is, that the existence of martial law, so far as the opera- 
tion of that law extends, is, ipso fucto, a suspension of the writ.” 

Then, again, in relation to the statements that we maintained that all the citizens 
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complicity of those who held office under the State, or by turn- 
ing them out, and placing others in their stead. But the war 
will be between the insurgents and the government. The 
State cannot commit treason, any more than a county ora 
city in a State commits treason, when the people of that county 
or city rise in insurrection. The analogy between a State and 
a county or city holds good thus far, although it may not in 
some other respects. There can of course be no punishment 
of a State for treason, or other offence, and the proposal in 
Congress to confiscate State lands is unconstitutional. The 


of Maryland were under martial law, or even that war existed there, and that calling 
out the militia to suppress an insurrection in certain States places every other State, in 
which any portion of those forces may happen to be moving or resting, under martial 
law, there is not the least possible excuse for such a misrepresentation. Having 
come to the conclusion that the existence of martial law, so far as it extends, oper- 
ated as a suspension of the writ, we proceeded to the question, “ Was martial law in 
existence at Fort McHenry at the time when the writ was issued and the return 
made?” We neither inquired whether all the citizens of Maryland were under 
martial law, nor indicated an opinion that they were so. Nor did we imply that 
martial law existed when and where Merryman committed the acts, whatever they 
were, for which he was arrested. We stated our position in these express words : 
“ Now, it may, we think, be laid down as a safe principle, that in time of war any 
fort or camp occupied by a military force, for the purposes of the war, is ipso fucto, 
without any special proclamation, under the government of martial law, such as we 
have described it. And the same, in our opinion, as at present advised, is equally 
true of any column of soldiers mustered into active service for the like purpose, 
whether on the march or at rest. It is not necessary to speak of soldiers mustered 
into the service of the government, but stationed at a distance for the purpose of 
being called into active service when occasion may require. They may, or they may 
not, be under government of military law only, as in time of peace. But this cannot 
be said of troops actively engaged in the service of the government. Whether those 
troops are in the face of the enemy in battle array, or whether they are merely garri- 
soning a fort to aid thereby in suppressing a rebellion, or whether they are opening 
and holding the avenues by which the passage of other troops to the theatre of active 
war is to be facilitated, the law which governs the place where they are is martial, and 
not municipal.” 

This character of misrepresentation rans through the paper so far as it relates to 
our article ; but we do not propose to follow this matter farther. Our inducement to 
refer to the paper at this time was what seemed to be the course of its argument 
that there was no “ war,” because war had not been declared by Congress. In one of 
the paragraphs above quoted, we find, “ Congress not being in session, and no war 
Soreign or civil declared by them.”’ In another paragraph the writer says: “ From 
beginning to end the article reiterates, through forty-seven pages, that there was a 
‘state of war,’ a ‘time of war,’ and an ‘ existence of war.’.... . But the whole of 
this is the ipse dirit of the Reviewer.”” Again: “ No one can fail to see how serious 
must be the doubt whether any proclamation of the President can create a state of 
war, and bring into exercise all the laws of war, where no war foreign or civil has 
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persons who offend may be punished, as we have seen, either 
personally or through their property. 

A civil war cannot, on the part of the government assailed, 
be a war of conquest. The territory in which it is waged be- 
ing one which belongs to the government, or over which the 
government has jurisdiction, it cannot be added to the existing 
government, to which it already belongs, by any military oper- 
ations in suppression of the rebellion. This is as true in rela- 
tion to the United States, and the several States, as it is of 
any other nation or government; for although the territory 


been declared by Congress. If the suppression of a rebellion, however extensive, comes 
within the war power of the federal government at all, in the strictly legal sense of 
that power, it is clear that Congress alone can exercise that power under the Consti- 
tution.” 

Now, as the United States cannot declare war against any State of the Union, 
and as war is not usually declared against an insurrection, or against the insurgents, 
and we may safely conclude never will be so deelared by Congress, the conclusion 
seems to follow that we cannot have a civil war in the United States. What is now 
going on along the coast at different places, — in Albemarle Sound, Kentucky, and 
Tennessee, —is not war! It is only fighting! Great Britain, France, and Spain have 
acknowledged the Confederates as belligerents; but that does not constitute the 
contest a foreign war. And so, according to the editorial, there are two belligerents 
without any war. 

But we are not without authority on this subject. See the case of “ The Tropic 
Wind,” decided by Judge Dunlop, U. S. District Court for the District of Co- 
lumbia, Jane Term, 1861; in which his Honor said, referring to the President's 
proclamation : “ These facts, so set forth by the President, with che assertion of a 
right of blockade, amount to a declaration that civil war exists.” See also the case 
of “The Amy Warwick,” decided by Judge Sprague, U.S. District Court for the 
District of Massachusetts, February, 1862, where the learned Judge disposed of the 
matter in this wise: “‘ As the Constitution gives Congress the power to declare war, 
some have thought that, without previous declaration, war in all its fulness, that is, 
carrying with it all the incidents and consequences of a war, cannot exist. This is 
a manifest error. It ignores the fact that there are two parties to a war, and that it 


may be commenced by either. ... . - How this civil war commenced, every one 
ee This was war, — open, flagrant, flagitious war ; and it has never 


ceased to be waged by the same confederates with their utmost ability. Some 
have thought that, because the rebels are traitors, their hostilities cannot be deemed 
war, in the legal or constitutional sense of that term. But without such war there 
can be no traitors. Such is the clear language of the Constitution.” 

The editorial admits that Chief Justice Taney had judicial knowledge of the 
proclamation. On these authorities, then, he had judicial knowledge of the ex- 
istence of war; and he was of course put upon the inquiry whether he could re- 
quire the military commander of Fort McHenry to come out of the fortress in time 
of war, and bring a prisoner before him. The return that the President had sus- 
pended the habeas corpus’pressed that inquiry upon him, whether the President could 
or could not suspend the writ. 
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comprised in the several States is not the property of the United 
States, and the United States do not own the several States, 
the States are all component parts of the United States; the 
government of the United States has jurisdiction over all the 
States, — rights of eminent domain there,— rights to hold 
courts, and enforce judicial proceedings; is under a duty to 
protect the State, not only against foreign powers, but against 
its own citizens; and guarantees to each as a State a republi- 
can form of government. 

It is an absurdity of the first water to affirm that with such 
existing relations the United States can make war upon a 
State, conquer it, and reduce it to a territorial condition, con- 
sistently with the Constitution. If the citizens of a State 
rebel, the United States have express power under the Consti- 
tution to suppress the insurrection. But this neither increases 
the power of the United States over the State, so as to author- 
ize a war of conquest, nor relieves the United States from the 
performance of their constitutional duties to the State and its 
citizens. Nor does it deprive the State of its State rights 
under the Constitution. 

The Constitution secures to each State the right to two 
Senators in Congress, and a due proportion of Representa- 
tives. Under these provisions Mr. Johnson holds a seat in the 
Senate, as a Senator from Tennessee, and Mr. Maynard a seat 
in the House, as a Representative from the same State, not- 
withstanding the vote of secession by people of that State, and 
the rebellion there, which through military force has usurped 
the State authority, subverted the authority of the United 
States, and notwithstanding the representation, nominally, of 
that State in the Confederate Congress. The insurrection, 
therefore, has not vacated their seats, and certainly the sup- 
pression of it cannot do so. If the insurrection were a State 
insurrection, the representation in Congress would be a rebel- 
lious representation, and could not constitutionally exist. If 
it is not a State insurrection, the suppression of it cannot be 
conquest, nor change the rights of the State or of its loyal 


citizens.* 





* Several of the seceding States owe debts to a large amount. Conquest, and the 
subjugation of the State to a territorial condition, must be a practical extinguish- 
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When the insurrection is suppressed, the Constitution and 
laws will remain for the government of the State as they ex- 
isted before the insurrection, except so far as they have been 
changed by the legitimate action of the State authority during 
that period, or by revolution in the State, assented to by the 
United States. Virginia may find that she has lost Western 
Virginia, if the State organization there existing has adopted, 
or shall adopt, the proper means for a division of that State. 

Some act may be necessary for the election of officers, in 
order to the resumption of the legitimate State authority in 
those States where it has been entirely subverted ; until which 
time there may be a military occupation. Whether that must 
be the act of the people of the State, or whether the United 
States, having suppressed the insurrection, may proclaim that 
fact, and call upon the people to assemble on a day named for 
the election of State officers, is a problem which may remain 
for solution until the time for its practical determination. 
That time will arrive, if we are faithful to the Constitution. 
It may never come if there is success in the attempt to subvert 
the Constitution by making the war one for the conquest of 
the Southern States, and their reduction to a territorial condi- 
tion, in order to emancipate the slaves. If the war should 
take that character, it may lack the support necessary to bring 
it to a successful conclusion.* 

Constitutional and unconstitutional propositions press upon 





ment of the debts as against the State; because the State would no longer exist. 
Would the Territory be substituted as the debtor? No, for it is not the legitimate 
successor of the State; and moreover it would have no means of payment. Are 
the United States to assume these debts as a part of the expenses of the war? If 
not, the creditors, domestic and foreign, have some interest in this matter Perhaps 
Great Britain might be disposed to inquire upon what constitutional principle the 
debts due to her subjects had been extinguished through the conquest, by this country, 
of a part of itself! She could make a better case on that than she had on the seiz- 
ure of Mason and Slidell. 

* Perhaps the country is in more danger, at the present time, from Presidential 
aspirants, and the intrigues of their adherents, than from the Confederate armies. 
If officers are to be checked and snubbed for fear they should be too popular, and 
thereby become dangerous Presidential candidates, it is about time to bring some of 
the commanders now in Missouri and Tennessee into suspicion, and there should 
also be a good look-out in the direction of Albemarle Sound and Port Royal, as 
well as across the Potomac. 
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us with such rapidity at the present day, that, before we have 
time to dispose of one set of them, another claims our atten- 
tion. We commenced this article with the intention of pre- 
senting some views respecting the difference between the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Constitution, and between 
the Articles of Confederation and the Constitution, and with 
the design of stating a few plain rules respecting the construc- 
tion of the latter instrument, and of some of its provisions, — 
particularly intending to show that it did not confer authority 
to emancipate slaves by proclamation, or act of Congress, or 
by the operation of martial law, except as martial law might 
give practical emancipation in places which were occupied by 
the military force of the government in the suppression of the 
insurrection. But before we have time to make up a record 
on this last point, which but a few days since seemed to be the 
main point of those revolutionists who seek emancipation at 
whatever cost, — presto! the position that martial law can 
emancipate all the slaves, if not abandoned as entirely unten- 
able, seems to be left behind as useless, and a new constitu- 
tional theory is put forth in the House of Representatives by 
the member from Kansas; to wit, that the United States must 
conquer the rebellious States, and hold them as Territories, in 
which condition Congress could govern them at pleasure, and 
thus effect the work of emancipation. 

It seemed as if only a few words were necessary for the ref- 
utation of such a notion, but the ink with which these words 
were written is hardly dry, when we have a most elaborate set 
of resolutions introduced into the Senate by Mr. Senator 
Sumner, the title of which we have added to the list of works 
at the head of this article. The resolutions are nine in num- 
ber, and introduced by three recitals. Coming in the form of 
legal propositions and logical deductions, evidently prepared 
with great care and elaboration, and presented by one who is 
not only bound by official position to uphold and sustain the 
Constitution, but who would not be willing to be deemed other 
than a sound constitutional lawyer, these resolutions seem to 
claim a more extended notice than we have thus far given to 
this part of our subject. They contain the legal argument 
which is logically to reach the constitutional conclusion. We 
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shall not find it necessary, however, to examine each of them 
in detail, as the basis of the whole is in the first three of 
them, or rather in the first and third. The first is in these 
words : — 

“1. Resolved, That any vote of secession, or other act by which any 
State may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the Constitu- 
tion within its territory, is inoperative and void against the Constitution ; 
and when sustained by force, it becomes a practical abdication by the 
State of all rights under the Constitution, while the treason which it 
involves still further works an instant forfeiture of all those functions 
and powers essential to the continued existence of the State as a body 
politic, so that, from that time forward, the territory falls under the ex- 
clusive jurisdiction of Congress, as other territory; and the State, 


being, according to the language of the law, felo de se, ceases to exist.” 


The inconsistency, incongruity, and illogical conclusion of 
this first resolution are quite astonishing. It begins by assert- 
ing “that any vote of secession, or other act by which any 
State may undertake to put an end to the supremacy of the 
Constitution within its territory, is inoperative and void 
against the Constitution.”” But this is followed up immedi- 
ately by the assertion that when such void act is “ sustained 
by force, it becomes a practical abdication by the State of all 
rights under the Constitution.” That is to say, an act pro- 
fessing to be an act of secession, but entirely void, when sus 
tained by force, is a surrender of all the rights which the State 
lawfully held before the void act and the force and support of 
it. This is certainly giving to such a void act a very compre- 
hensive effect. As a general rule, a void act neither vests nor 
devests anything; and a void act sustained by force is no more 
effective for such purposes than any other void act. Certainly 
the conclusion is inevitable, that an act ** void against the Con- 
stitution”’ leaves the Constitution legally operative just as it 
was before. If the Constitution was legally operative before 
upon a State and the people of a State, prescribing rights and 
duties, it is still legally operative in relation to the State and 
people, a void act to the contrary notwithstanding. 

But this is not all. The resolution goes on to declare fur- 
ther, that the treason which it (to wit, this void act) involves 
* works an instant forfeiture of all those functions and powers 
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essential to the continued existence of the State as a body 
politic.” Now, it may be admitted that an act void so that it 
does not change the legal status of the party who does the 
act as to the party against whom it is done, may nevertheless 
be an illegal act, subjecting the first party to punishment. 
The act of insurrection, which is void so far as the attempt to 
throw off allegiance is concerned, is an illegal act, and may be 
treason, for which the rebel may be punished. But treason 
does not work any instant forfeiture, nor any forfeiture, le- 
gally speaking, of the * functions and powers essential to the 
continued existence” of the party committing it. Through 
legal process, a conviction of treason might work a forfeiture 
of the rebel’s goods and chattels ; and a judgment founded on 
the conviction, operating as an altainder, might work a forfeit- 
ure of his lands, or, under the Constitution, of a life-estate in 
them. And in the execution of a sentence of death, his life 
may be taken, and “the functions and powers necessary to 
his continued existence” will thereby cease; but this is by 
the hanging, and not by the “ forfeiture.” 

Again, a State does not commit treasen, and therefore all 
forfeiture founded upon treason must fail of any application 
to a State. 

But the most astounding part of this resolution is its logical 
conclusion, —*‘* so that from that time forward the territory 
falls under the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress as other ter- 
ritory, and the State being, according to the language of the 
law, felo de se, ceases to exist.”” This certainly indicates a 
relation of the United States to the several States which the 
authors of the Federalist, and all the commentators on the Con- 
stitution, and the great jurists, Mr. Pinkney and Mr. Webster, 
who have successively been denominated the Defenders of the 
Constitution, never dreamed of. It is a well-settled principle 
of the common law, that, upon a forfeiture for crime, the thing 
forfeited goes to the Crown, or to the lord paramount, as the 
case may be. If, then, Mr. Senator Sumner’s is a logical 
conclusion, it must be because Congress, or the United States, 
is the sovereign or lord paramount of the several States. 
But we have never before learned that the States held their 
right over the territory within their limits by grant of Con- 
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gress, or of the United States. We know that the States first 
came into existence ; that the Congress of the Confederation 
held its powers from them ; that the Congress of the Constitu- 
tion holds its powers from the people, acting by States, and 
thereby becoming one people for the purposes of the govern- 
ment organized under the Constitution, — leaving to the 
States and people what was not granted either expressly 
or by implication ;—so that the reverse would be true, to 
wit, that if Congress or the United States should forfeit their 
powers, they would revert to the States, or the people of the 
States. 

Again, the resolution closes by the assertion that the State 
“ being, according to the language of the law, felo de se, ceases 
to exist.”” But the former part of the resolution asserted that 
the act done by the State was void ; and, moreover, that the 
void act was treason. How is it that a void act is suicide; or 
that a party who commits treason thereby takes his own life ? 
And how is it that the dead body of this remarkable suicide 
falls under the jurisdiction of the United States, in a different 
form of existence, for the purpose of government ?— Ah! we 
understand. By a political metempsychosis the territorial 
soul enters into the dead body of the State which has just 
cut its own throat. — No! we are at fault there again. This 
might answer for Louisiana, and Mississippi, and Florida, and 
Arkansas, which once had a territorial existence ; but where 
are the Carolinas, and Georgia, and Texas, which have never 
existed as Territories, to get these territorial souls to reanimate 
their dead State bodies ? 

It will not do to say that Mr. Sumner’s resolution is not to 
be understood literally ; that, when he speaks of the treason 
of a State, it is by a kind of analogy, and figuratively ; for if 
his treason is figurative, his forfeiture must be figurative, and 
his conclusion figurative ; so that the State will become a Ter- 
ritory merely figuratively and rhetorically, the jurisdiction of 
Congress over it will be merely imaginary, and the felo de se 
will be but an apparition of a dead State, instead of a veritable 
corpus delicti. 

The second and third resolutions may be considered togeth- 
er. They are as follows : — 
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“2. Resolved, That any combination of men assuming to act in the 
place of such State, and attempting to ensnare or coerce the inhabitants 


thereof into a confederation hostile to the Union, is rebellious, treason- 
able, and destitute of all moral authority ; and that such combination is 





a usurpation, incapable of any constitutional existence, and utterly law- 
less, so that everything dependent upon it is without constitutional or 
legal support. 

“3. Resolved, That the termination of a State nnder the Constitution 
necessarily causes the termination of those peculiar local institutions 
which, having no origin in the Constitution or in those natural rights 
which exist independent of the Constitution, are upheld by the sole and 
exclusive authority of the State.” 


The terms in which the second is expressed are well enough. 
But in its application to the subject-matter it is emphatically 
inconsistent with the first. We can hardly argue this without 
repetition. The insurrection at the South is truly a combina- 
tion of men who assume to act in the place of certain States, 
and who have ensnared or coerced many of the inhabitants 
into a confederation hostile to the Union. This combination 
is rebellious, treasonable, destitute of all moral authority, a 
usurpation, — and everything dependent on it is without con- 
stitutional or legal support. But it is attempted to support 
the combination by force. On the supposition that this un- 
constitutional, utterly lawless usurpation could succeed in 
severing any State from the Union, the result would be that 
the laws and authority of the United States would no longer 
be in force there. But so far as the combination had not seen 
fit to change the State constitution or the local laws, the State 
organization and local institutions would remain in force. In 
other words, the termination of a State under the Constitution 
causes only the termination, prospectively, of those rights and 
duties which exist under the Constitution; and in nowise 
affects its local institutions, which exist under the State gov- 
ernment. 

On the other hand ; if the combination fails of success in its 
usurpation and rebellion, — if the force is overcome, and order 
restored, so that everything dependent upon the attempt was 
not only without constitutional or legal support, but has no 
longer the support of force, —it must require some new rules 
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of logic to show how the attempt, which was legally powerless 
from the first, and has become practically powerless at last, has 
had the effect, not only to change the political relations of the 
State to the United States, but to subvert the constitution and 
laws of the State itself,—so that even the loyal people there 
are deprived of all the political and legal rights which they 
held under the constitution and laws of the State. 

The righteous, successful revolution by which the people of 
the Colonies threw off their allegiance to Great Britain did 
not change the local laws. Clearly, if the attempt had been 
unsuccessful, it would not have abrogated the laws respecting 
the domestic relations, — not even those which governed the 
** peculiar institution,” which then existed in all the Colonies. 
If it shall be found, on the suppression of the rebellion, that 
there are not loyal citizens enough in any State to uphold a 
State government, with the aid of the United States, then a 
new case will be presented, which may, from necessity, require 
an extraordinary remedy. In the mean time, it is to be hoped 
that disloyalty will not become more general by reason of 
threats of conquest, or by propositions that the United States 
shall become administrator de bonis non of the seceding States. 
One description of treason against the United States consists 
“in adhering to their enemies, giving them aid and comfort.” 
Mr. Conway and Mr. Sumner have given the “ aid and com- 
fort.” Had they sent in their adhesion at the same time, they 
would have done the Union much less mischief. 


Art. IX.— Memorial Volume of the First Fifty Years of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 
Fifth Edition. Boston. 1862. 8vo. pp. 464. 


THE institution whose Jubilee this volume commemorates 
was one of those providential institutions which are not made, 
but grow,—are not formed in accordance with any antecedent 
plan or theory, but shaped by the work that they find to do. 
This mode of development is an essential condition of success. 
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Had a body of enterprising Christian philanthropists, fired 
with the hope of the world’s regeneration, assembled in 1810, 
and established an extensive, ambitious organization, sending 
emissaries through the churches to arouse zeal and collect 
funds, and proclaiming a grand crusade against heathenism, 
the flourish of trumpets that heralded their undertaking would 
hardly have died away before it was dishonored and abandoned. 
But in this case the organization was modestly framed to meet 
an exigency which justly assumed the form of a divine man- 
date. Of an incredulous world it hardly obtained “ leave to 
be.” It enlarged its proportions only as its work and the 
means of performing it accumulated upon its hands. It grew 
from within outward, claiming increased confidence and sub- 
sidies by meeting the trust already reposed in it, and by using 
to the best advantage the funds already in its treasury. It has 
become the most noble charity in our land, simply because it 
has given so full proof of its efficiency as to refute scepticism, 
disarm opposition, and conciliate lukewarmness. 

The virtual author of this association was Samuel J. Mills, 
wlio was graduated at Williams College in 1809. He had “ over- 
heard his mother say, that she had devoted him to the service 
of God as a missionary.” Impressed with this remembrance, 
he formed with four fellow-students an association, in which 
they pledged themselves personally to this work. He retained 
the holy purpose when he became a member of the Andover 
Theological Seminary, and in the first year of his novitiate he 
entered, with Newell, Judson, Nott, and Hall, into an associ- 
ation similar to that of Williams College. They offered them- 
selves as missionaries to the General Association of Massachu- 
setts, and the American Board was instituted to enable them 
to enter upon their work. Rev. Drs. Spring and Worcester 
were the fathers of the infant organization. What it was at the 
outset, and what it has effected, may be best seen from the fol- 
lowing summary in Dr. Hopkins’s Semi-centennial Discourse. 

“ At its first meeting but five persons were present, and at its second 
but seven. Its receipts, the first year, were but a thousand dollars. 
Now its meetings are like the going up of the tribes to Jerusalem; and 
its annual receipts are three hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Then 
it had no missions, and it was not known that any heathen country 
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would be open to them. Now its mission stations belt the globe, so that 
the sun does not set upon them, and the whole world is open. It has 
collected and disbursed, with no loss from defaleation, and no suspicion 
of dishonesty, more than eight millions of dollars. It has sent out four 
hundred and fifteen ordained missionaries, and eight hundred and forty- 
three not ordained ; in all, twelve hundred and fifty-eight. These have 
established thirty-nine distinct missions, of which twenty-two now re- 
main in connection with the Board; with two hundred and sixty-nine 
stations and out-stations, employing four hundred and fifty-eight native 
helpers, preachers, and pastors, not including teachers. They have 
formed one hundred and forty-nine churches, have gathered at least 
fifty-five thousand church members, of whom more than twenty thou- 
sand are now in connection with its churches. It has under its care 
three hundred and sixty-nine seminaries and schools, and in them more 
than ten thousand children. It has printed more than a thousand mil- 
lions of pages, in forty different languages. It has reduced eighteen 
languages to writing, thus forming the germs of a new literature. It 
has raised a nation from the lowest forms of heathenism to a Christian 
civilization, so that a larger proportion of its people can read than in 
New England. It has done more to extend and to diffuse in this land 
a knowledge of different countries and people, than any or all other 
agencies, and the reaction upon the churches of this foreign work has 


been invaluable.” — pp. 16, 17. 


Greatly to the embarrassment and sorrow of its projectors, 
but to their subsequent joy and gratitude, a double seed, with 
the elements of a divergent growth, was planted at the very 
outset. Two of the first missionaries of the Board became 
Baptists on their way to India. An appeal was thus made to 
another numerous and powerful body of Christians to sustain 
their new-born brethren in the work to which they had conse- 
crated themselves. Thence originated the Baptist Missionary 
Union, whose history runs along with that of its elder sister in 
letters of light, illustrated by the Christian heroism of Judson 
and the noble women who successively bore the cross at his 
side, by the gentleness and courage, the incredible endurance 
and triumphant death of Boardman, and by numerous other 
honored names which formed the subject of one of our papers 
in an earlier volume of this journal. 

We do not propose to enter into the history of the American 
Board. The volume before us could be abridged within our 
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proposed limits only by reducing it to a dry digest of names, 
dates, and statistics. We hope that it will be read in its en- 
tireness by all who are interested in its subject. It has been 
compiled with the utmost care and skill by Dr. Anderson, who 
has been identified with the Board from 1824 till the present 
day, and has been for thirty years its Corresponding Secretary. 
We trust that the time may yet be far distant when our suc- 
cessors will record in full his manifold services, primarily to 
the cause of his Divine Master among the unevangelized, but 
pari passu to good letters, sound learning, and liberal Chris- 
tian fellowship. His narrative style is perspicuous and fluent, 
swelling in genial fervor with the greatness of its theme, di- 
gressing gracefully for the discussion of such points as crave 
argumentative treatment, and presenting the entire subject of 
missions in the most attractive form to all who love the Gospel 
or their race. 

The quiescence from which the churches of our land were 
roused by the formation of this Board was an utterly unchris- 
tian state. The legitimate Gospel can have no statics, but 
only dynamics, so long as there remains a nation or a soul not 
under its influence. It is in its Founder’s purpose an unrest- 
ingly aggressive force. The church that makes of itself a 
close corporation, and furnishes the means of religious nurture 
only to its pew-holders,— its members bringing their own shal- 
low cups to the fountain of salvation, and never proffering a 
draught to a thirsty outside brother, —has no title to be re- 
garded as a church of Christ. The prime law of our religion 
is diffusive love ; love imparts what it most prizes; and he can 
know little of the blessedness of Christian faith and hope who 
yearns not to make his fellow-men partakers of that blessed- 
ness. Yet, in the discussion upon the charter of the Board 
in the Senate of Massachusetts, it was gravely opposed on the 
ground * that it was designed to afford the means of exporting 
religion, whereas there was none to spare from among our- 
selves.’ It was well rejoined by the late venerable Judge 
White, “ that religion was a commodity of which the more we 
exported the more we had remaining.”” Thus did it prove on 
experiment. The missionary enterprise returned its priceless 
revenue of vitalizing and fertilizing energy to its supporters 
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long before its direct effects were conspicuous. Philanthropy 
thenceforth became, not the prerogative of a few, but the law 
of the whole Church. The spirit which first went forth for 
the victims of Hindoo and Burman superstition was not slow 
in detecting heathenism at home. The various classes of the 
unprivileged were sought out, and brought under appropriate 
means of instruction or reformation. Seamen, prisoners, 
slaves, the poor of our great cities, the dwellers in frontier 
settlements, neglected children, profligate women, — all were 
gradually taken into the scope of Christian charity, and there 
now remains hardly a body of worshippers which has not some 
one or more of these great causes among its foremost objects 
of interest, and either of organized action or of informal co- 
operation. These statements apply not to one denomination, 
but to all. True, the cause of foreign missions depends chiefly 
on two or three of our largest religious bodies. Of the others, 
some lack the requisite means; some have not a sufficiently 
close cohesion to make combined effort on an extended field 
practicable; while others are doubtful of the permanent re- 
sults of such labors, so long as they are liable to be thwarted 
and neutralized by the vices of civilization that follow on every 
track on which intercourse is opened. But where the action 
has not been aided or emulated, the reaction has been pro- 
foundly felt, and the sects and the serious Christian believers 
that are doing little or nothing for the extension of the area of 
Christendom confess only the stronger obligation to aid in 
making the existing Christendom more worthy of its name. 
Meanwhile, we cannot overestimate the power of character 
which has grown out of the missionary work. It has brought 
back the heroic age of the Church, and has placed before the 
world such illustrious examples and verifications of the effee- 
tive power of the Gospel as had hardly been witnessed since 
the Apostles passed on to their reward. The contributions 
thus made to the store of religious biography are invaluable, 
and, next to the life of the all-perfect Author and Finisher of 
our faith, there is no instrumentality for the creation and 
growth of personal piety to be compared with this. Our older 
readers will remember the intense enthusiasm aroused, and the 
varnest impulses given, by the Memoir of Harriet Newell, the 
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wife of one of the first band of missionaries, who died at the 
Isle of France at the age of nineteen. Eminently endowed 
by nature and by grace, fitted as few women have been for the 
most arduous of all services to her kind, she undoubtedly 
effected more for the cause of missions and of Christ by 
her death, than she could have effected by the longest life. 
The consecration of her girlhood in its budding promise com- 
mended the work to universal Christian sympathy ; while the 
beautiful traits of her character —the strong and brave heart 
with the tenderness, modesty, and refinement of the true wo- 
man, all intensified and glorified by the martyr-spirit, and 
tested by exposures and sufferings which, though since ex- 
ceeded, then had no precedent or parallel — were a felt demon- 
stration of the faith that energized and the hope that gladdened 
her. This was but the first of a long and precious series of 
life-records, — Dr. Anderson enumerates more than forty, — of 
which there is not one that has not had its Divine mission in 
rebuking scepticism, awakening conviction, urging Cliristians 
to a more devoted life, and inspiring new and more vigorous 
endeavors for the growth of religion in the world. In our own 
pages, we have had within the last few years no more fruitful 
or profitable themes than the Lives of Judson and Stoddard, — 
the former in every dimension one of the greatest men of his 
age, arrested in early infidelity by an agency hardly less signal 
than the miracle which converted Paul from a persecutor to 
an apostle, and thenceforth devoting the fire of genius, the 
powers of a giant intellect, and the wealth of profound erudi- 
tion, with a singleness of purpose seldom equalled, never sur- 
passed, to the diffusion of the Gospel, —the latter peculiarly 
fitted to adorn the highest places of literary culture, rejecting 
the most flattering and honorable overtures, that he might 
wear his life out in untold privation and sacrifice among the 
mountains of Persia. Such men do not live or die to them- 
selves. They reproduce something of their own likeness, not 
alone on the arduous paths they trod, but in unnumbered 
homes and quiet walks of duty, in humble scenes, in the sus- 
ceptible hearts of children, in our colleges, in our rural parson- 
ages, and wherever is a chord that can vibrate at the touch of 


what is most noble, generous, and holy. 
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In connection with this department of our subject, we ought 
not to forget the biographies of the deceased Corresponding 
Secretaries of the Board, of whom four have been commemo- 
rated in volumes, and a fifth in the pages of the Missionary 
Herald. These were all marked men, closely identified with 
their work, bringing to it strong minds and fervent hearts, and 
taking into their characters the heroic elements with which it 
is fraught. The first of these was Rev. Dr. Samuel Worcester, 
a pioneer in the cause, whose prescient mind saw in its very 
inception its destined triumph, and whose plastic and organiz- 
ing ability was second to no agency in its early success and 
rapid growth. Though a keen controversialist, he was pre- 
eminently “ a man of the beatitudes,” uniting with the hardiest 
features of character —a strenuous purpose and an indomita- 
ble will —all the amenities of the Christian gentleman. In his 
declining health, he sought renewed strength where most men 
in his condition would have expected only a grave, among the 
Cherokee Indian tribe, where a flourishing mission had been 
established. He attained his goal, witnessed the achievements 
of Christian civilization among the rude aborigines, mingled 
his last prayers with those of the missionaries and their con- 
verts, and sank to his rest in the forest, where, through his in- 
strumentality, already “instead of the thorn was the fir-tree, 
instead of the brier the myrtle.” 

Jeremiah Evarts, a lawyer by profession, succeeded him, and 
after ten years of earnest and exhausting toil died, like his 
predecessor, on a journey undertaken too late to repair the 
waste of an overtasked body and mind. Dr. Anderson justly, 
if not with too guarded panegyric, says of him: — 


“THe had a mind and a heart that made him a prince in the domain 
of intellect and of goodness. He was far-seeing, cautious, earnest, firm, 
conciliatory, — everything, in short, to render him an eminently suita- 
ble person to conduct one of the grandest of human enterprises. Lis 
memorial is in the record of his wise plans successfully carried out, of 
his untiring labors cheerlully performed, of his manifold sacrifices pa- 
tiently submitted to, and of the joy unspeakable and full of glory that 
filled his soul while the gate of heaven was opening to receive him.” — 
p. 125. 
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Rey. Elias Cornelius, D. D., was appointed Mr. Evarts’s suc- 
cessor, but died —also at a distance from his home — before 
he had assumed the active duties of his office. He had, how- 
ever, at an earlier period served as an agent of the Board 
among the Indians in the Southwest, and had been largely 
instrumental in arrangements designed to promote those arts 
of civilization without which there may be sporadic cases of 
conversion from heathenism, but no permanent and trans- 
missible Christian institutions. He was a man of rare powers 
and graces, beloved as a pastor, eloquent as a preacher, of rich 
and varied culture, of singular executive ability, and of ardent 
and consistent picty. 

The work of the Board had so increased as to demand a 
division of labor, and Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, D. D., was 
chosen one of three Corresponding Secretaries in 1852. His 
character is well sketched by Dr. Anderson. 


“Dr. Wisner had the rarest qualifications for a secretaryship in a 
great missionary institution. His spirit, naturally somewhat overbear- 
ing, had been softened by a partial failure of health and pastoral trials. 
Cheerful, social, rejoicing in the usefulness of his associates and of all 
about him, his fine conversational powers made him a most agreeable 
companion. His public spirit made him ready for every good work ; 
and such was his love for work, that he seemed never to grow weary 
in well-loing. He did everything promptly and thoroughly, and little 
things and great things equally well; not with eye-service, or to have 
glory of men, but because he loved to be doing good, and because na- 
ture and grace made him happy in doing with his might what his hand 
found to do. So it was always and everywhere ; and this made him 
the man for committees and sub-committees, on which he was generally 
to be found, when work was to be done trenching largely upon the 
hours usually appropriated to rest and sleep. He was a model of a 
business man — wakeful, cheerful, collected, judicious, laborious, de- 
voted, disinterested. It was no mere official interest he had in his du- 
ties. The public welfare was his own. He felt a responsibility for the 
course of events. His heart was in the great cause of missions — in 
every part of it. 

“ His forte was executive. But he had great power also in debate 
in deliberative bodies. As a writer, he did not readily adapt himself 
to the popular mind. There was a lack of fancy and imagination, of 
the discursive and illustrative power, and of flow in thought and style 
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—defects that may have been owing to some infelicity in the manner 
of his education. But, as an extemporaneous debater, he would have 
commanded attention on the floor of either House of Congress. At 
the very outset of the discussion, he seemed to have an intuitive per- 
ception of the leading points, in their natural relations and order, and 
to be at once prepared for a logical, instructive, convincing argument. 
This always gave him influence in deliberative bodies, where his tact 
and ability seemed never to be at fault. 

“Tis mental powers came early to maturity ; and comparing his la- 
bors and influence with those of other men, he needed not threescore 
years and ten to stand with the more favored men in the impression 
made upon his age. Yet his early death has ever seemed among the 
greater mysteries of God’s holy providence.” — pp. 217, 218. 


Dr. Wisner was succeeded by Rev. William Jessup Arm- 
strong, D. D., who lost his life in the wreck of the steamer At- 
lantic in 1846. In the fearful scene from which he was trans- 
lated he moved among his companions, calmly and trustingly, 
with words of consolation and hope ; as the crisis approached, 
his fellow-passengers crowded around him, “ because,” said 
one, “it seemed safer to be near so good a man”’; and, as he 
was swept into the sea, he gave utterance to his “ perfect con- 
fidence in the wisdom and goodness of Him who doeth all 
things well.” 

These men were, indeed, selected for their offices because 
they were men of eminent powers, large influence, and surpass- 
ing excellence. But it is not too much to say that it was the 
missionary cause that made them fit to conduct it, that they 
were educated for their office by the momentous interests 
which that office gave into their charge, and that thus alone 
were they raised from the rank and file of well-to-do Christians 
to the foremost places in the sacramental host. With Dr. 
Worcester, indeed, there is reason to believe that the world- 
embracing plan had an independent origin, though not prior 
to the Williams College union ;— it would appear that he 
had meditated and talked of it before he had listened to the 
appeal of Mills and his companions. We cannot doubt that 
his soul was enlarged and exalted by the great thought, and 
that his whole life flowed ever after in a fuller current of 
religious emotion, energy, and efficiency. His successors were 
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not chosen for their work, but made by it. They were put 
into their office, because they had previously devoted them- 
selves with ardor, wisdom, and distinguished success to other 
departments of the service, or had manifested a profound and 
fruitful interest in it. We are led to similar reflections on 
looking over the lists of the various office-bearers and the cor- 
porate members of the Board. We find among them a large 
number of the very men whose characters would denote, not 
mere Christian culture, but the operation of the strongest 
forces which our religion can bring to bear upon the human 
soul, — men whose lives must needs have been formed under 
the overmastering influence of some great religious idea, to- 
ward which they have reached on and up, till the extensor 
muscles of the spiritual man have gained preternatural vigor, 
and the apprehensive faculties have acquired a superlative apt- 
ness, keenness, and precision as to all things human and divine. 
Nor let it be thought that we are pursuing a mere fancy. In 
all departments of life men are thus trained and developed. 
They elect their spheres of thought and action, and then are 
enlarged, dwarfed, or rounded to the measure they have chosen. 
The natively great thus become small, and the natively small, 
great. The American Revolution shaped the men who con- 
trolled its movement. Paltry party politics shape after a wide- 
ly different type the men who seem their masters and mysta- 
gogues. Why should not the noblest conception which can 
enter the human soul, the most godlike service which can be 
rendered by human wisdom and charity, equally give tone to 
life and character ? 

We have devoted as much of our space as we can now afford 
to the biographical literature of missions, yet have conveyed 
to those who are not familiar with it but a faint idea of its 
affluence. To pass to another department, the American pul- 
pit has given utterance to no eloquence surpassing that which 
has been called forth on the various occasions presented by 
the exigencies of this enterprise, in anniversary, ordination, 
and funeral sermons. Dr. Wayland’s Sermon on the Moral 
Dignity of the Missionary Enterprise remains unequalled for 
grandeur of thought and style. Its periods roll on as if 
fraught full with the glory of a regenerated world. It sent a 
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glow of zeal and joy through the Christian hearts of the land, 
and, if we remember aright, was reproduced in other tongues, 
and wellnigh made the circuit of the globe. Similar in strain, 
and striking every vein of feeling that could have its pulses 
quickened by the theme, have been the numerous discourses 
of which we have a list in the volume before us. Dr. Hop- 
kins’s Semi-Centennial Discourse is stamped with the massive 
features of his intellect, — not artistically wrought, but dis- 
playing a wonderful compression of narrative, argument, and 
emotion, most forcefully combined and interfused, and falling 
upon the reader as in his energetic utterance it must have 
fallen upon the hearer, with an absolutely irresistible weight 
of conviction. We quote the closing paragraphs. 


“ What the precise blending is to be of those two great elements of 
change, tendencies and personal interposition, or how long the unchecked 
current of tendencies is to run, it is not for us to say. God makes 
haste slowly. The bud is formed, and then winter intervenes. The 
bafiled spring lingers. According to geology, the days were long while 
tendencies did their tardy work of upheavings and deposits. For four 
thousand years the ages were in preparation for the coming of Christ. 
But at length God said, *‘ Let us make man’; at length ‘the Desire of 
all nations’ came. Personality asserted a visible supremacy, tenden- 
cies were seen to be flexible to will, and special interposition reached 
its high-water mark, up to the present time. 

“But we now wait for another and broader movement. We think 
that prophecy and converging tendencies both indicate that we are 
nearing, and rapidly too, a point from which a new epoch is to open. 
As at the coming of Christ there were musings and forebodings, and 
the quickened sense caught presage of coming change, so it is now. 
The very air is full of its yoices. The fig-tree puts forth leaves. For 
the first time since the dispersion of men, is the world waking up to 
the consciousness of itself as one whole. Hardly yet do we compre- 
hend fully the great thought of the Master, that ‘the field is the 
world.’ In their early dispersions, men diverged as upon a plain. 
That plain they now find to be a globe, upon which divergence becomes 
approximation and ultimate unity. The circuit of that globe, with 
every continent, and island, and ocean that it rolls up to the sunlight, 
or buries in its shadow, is now known; and this it is that we are to 
conquer for Christ. How wide the field, compared with that of primi- 
40 * 
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tive missions! How wide the work now, compared with it then! Never 
before was there such a theatre for the action of moral forces; never 
before were there such forces to act; or such subordination of nature to 
them, giving them new facilities, and instruments of mightiest power ; 
and never before were these forces taking their positions, and muster- 
ing themselves in such relations, as now. The old issues and spectres 
of fear are passing. The papacy is reeling; the crescent is waning ; 
idolatry is tottering; infidelity is shifting its ground and hesitating; the 
masses are upheaving. The power of those great principles of liberty 
and equality, which are Christ’s Gospel on its human side, is beneath 
them, like that of the earthquake, and oppression and slavery are see- 
ing the handwriting upon the wall, and the joints of their loins are 
being loosed. And Christians are praying and giving, and when the 
ery comes for special help they hear it; and there is joy and thanks- 
giving in ten thousand hearts this night that they do; and the battalions 
in the great army are nearing each other, and the shout of each be- 
comes more distinct in the camp of the other; and to-night we lift our 
shout, and hold forth the hand of fellowship in this work to all who love 
the Lord Jesus. And more than all, the Spirit of God is poured out, 
and revivals are extending, and these showers of divine grace so de- 
scend as to show what ‘the great rain of his strength’ may be. Now 
the field rounds itself out into some proportion to the love of God in 
sending his Son; now that achievement comes up into its place for 
which the mighty energies that have been perverted in war and world- 
liness were intended ; now we see the full contrast between the solitary 
Sufferer upon Calvary and his work ; and looking upon him and upon 
it, we say, Yes, thou Man of sorrows, thorn-crowned and buffeted, it 
shall all be thine. He ‘shall give thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy possession.’ Look- 
ing upon him and upon it, we join our voice to that of the heavenly 
host, saying, ‘ Worthy is the Lamb that was slain, to receive power, 
and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honor, and glory, and bless- 
ing.’ 

“ Brethren, we rejoice that we live in this day, and may have a part 
in this work. It is not for us ‘to know the times or the seasons, which 
the Father hath put in his own power.’ It is not for the husbandman 
to bring on the summer. It is for him to sow and plant, and wait the 
movement of the heavens. So let us, so let every Christian, go forth — 
weeping if need be —bearing precious seed; let us sow beside all 

raters ; let us see that there shall be the handful of corn upon the top 
of every mountain, and God will see that ‘ the fruit thereof shall shake 


like Lebanon.’ ” — pp. 34-36. 
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Its services to learning and science merit especial commem- 
oration in treating of the missionary enterprise. In philology 
and in descriptive and physical geography more has been 
effected within the last half-century by this agency than by all 
others, and in our own country the contributions of the mis- 
sionaries of the American Board to these branches of knowl- 
edge have borne to other researches and discoveries a propor- 
tion which it would be impossible to estimate, and which, 
could it be stated in figures, would seem almost mythical. 
The mere scholar may gratify his taste and win his desired 
meed of fame by manipulating pre-existing materials, by edit- 
ing a new text of a well-known author, or propounding a new 
theory for familiar facts, or making a generalization which 
simplifies a science without adding to its contents; while the 
missionary must lay the foundation of his work, for the most 
part, by learning what civilized man had not learned before. 
The scene of his labors is, we will suppose, some previously 
unexplored region of Asia or Africa. He must first select a 
base line for his spiritual triangulation. He must measure 
the whole field over which his operations are to extend. He 
must ascertain the position of its mountain chains, the course 
of its rivers, the trend of its coast, the directions in which it 
is permeable. He must warily stretch his cordons of commu- 
nication through its whole length and breadth. In the ab- 
sence of great thoroughfares and established modes of inter- 
course, he must obtain all his bearings with scientific accuracy. 
A thoroughly constructed map is an almost inevitable result of 
his exploration. Then he must acquire the language of the 
natives. He has no grammar or vocabulary, probably no con- 
ventional written signs for his guidance. Slowly and tenta- 
tively he must ascertain the names of familiar objects, then 
the inflections of words, the particles, the syntax. In his care- 
ful and measured synthesis, he must embrace all that consti- 
tutes the conventional grammar of the tongue, before he can 
utter his message or commence the labor of translation. 
Meanwhile, he has the yearning of a solitary man for com- 
munion with his kind, the profounder yearning of a Christian 
soul to utter the Word of light and life to the benighted and 
the dying. Under this mighty impulse, the seemingly hope- 
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less work grows and glows. The barbarous jargon is mas- 
tered. Its sounds, which he learned to articulate only by 
painful torture of the vocal organs, are reduced to alphabetic 
expression. The Saviour’s words are committed in their 
strange garb to the mission press. A vocabulary follows. 
A new language is given to the learned world, to be analyzed, 
classified, traced to its analogues in other tongues, and fused 
into the still fluent and Protean science of linguistics. 

At the same time, our missionary must enter on a still more 
intricate department of research, — the human, moral, spirit- 
ual geography of the province which he is to annex to Chris- 
tendom. He must ascertain the past and present of the race, 
if he would shape its future. Custom, tradition, faith, ritual, 
government, domestic life, — in all these are instrumentalities 
which he must use, or obstacles which he must surmount, or 
vices which he must cure. He can afford to remain ignorant 
of nothing that can be known. His are not the cursory obser- 
vations, the sweeping inductions, the gratuitous inferences, of 
the mere traveller, nor yet the partial, one-idea investigations 
of the scientific explorer. He associates himself with the 
home-life of those who will give him entrance. He is with 
the suffering and the dying. His superior knowledge and 
skill are resorted to in emergencies of peril. As soon as he 
can win a convert to his religion, he has gained an avenue 
through which he can penetrate into mysteries else sealed ; 
and as his band of believers grows, he is brought into familiar 
conversance with a new phase of humanity. His materials 
are embodied in his periodical reports, or they accumulate in 
his hands till he can furnish his volume or volumes of descrip- 
tions and experiences; and in either form they become a rich 
repertory of authentic facts in ethnology, available equally for 
the purposes of science, enterprise, and philanthropy. 

Yet more, the missionary can hardly fail to render services 
of the last importance in that science of so vast moment and 
so vague dimensions, for which our own age has coined the 
appropriate term Aumanics. In modern civilized society, it is 
almost impossible so to eliminate the accidental and variable 
in man’s condition from the innate and indestructible ele- 
ments of his nature, as to determine the ultimate facts with 
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regard to his constitution, capacities, and intuitions. An over- 
estimate of these is fatal in practice; for it leads to the ignor- 
ing and disallowing of those reputedly divine means of culture 
which promise to supplement the deficiencies of nature. On 
the other hand, an unduly low estimate of man as he is in 
himself creates the expectation of, and cherishes the belief 
in, the perpetual intrusion of supernatural agents upon the 
sphere of human action, and nurses enfeebling and baneful 
superstitions. The former is the tendency of our time; and 
even a candid consideration of the positive arguments in favor 
of revelation is superseded, in many minds, by a flattering 
philosophy of human nature. On the Christian hypothesis, 
the facts that seem to legitimate this philosophy are easily ac- 
counted for. Christian ideas have so pervaded the common 
thought and feeling of civilized nations, that none can wholly 
escape their influence ; and many notions, impulses, and sen- 
timents which can be traced to no express teaching, and are 
therefore deemed the spontaneous outgrowth of the soul, are 
in fact breathed in from a cireumambient atmosphere which, 
if analyzed, would betray the modifying influence of Chris- 
tianity. In fine, this element cannot be eliminated in our 
study of civilized man. Man plus Christianity, even though 
the last exist in too small proportion for the spiritual benefit 
of the individual, is the compound presented to the philoso- 
pher of the nineteenth century. The missionary, on the other 
hand, has the rare opportunity of contemplating humanity as 
it is in itself, — of ascertaining what man, left to his own light 
and strength, can know, and do, and attain. And if the result 
of his observations be the confirmation of his traditional faith, 
— the profound conviction that man’s nature lacks and needs 
what a revelation from God alone can supply,— who can re- 
ject conclusions based on such premises?’ If the naturalism 
which in so many quarters seeks to supersede the simple faith 
of our fathers finds no support from the psychological phe- 
nomena of heathenism, the irresistible inference is, that its 
inductions have been drawn from too narrow a range of facts, 
and are therefore unworthy of reliance. 

Still farther, there are various departments of expressly 
theological science to which the missionaries of our age have 
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brought large accessions. Their labors are wrought, in great 
part, among those nations of the East whose manners, habits, 
and customs have been stereotyped from time immemorial, 
and among those features of Oriental scenery which are the 
same now as in the days of Abraham, Isaiah, and Christ. 
Much of the imagery of the Scriptures needs for its illustra- 
tion precisely such knowledge as lies on their daily walks. 
Many transactions recorded in Holy Writ are explained and 
verified only by such observations as are forced upon their re- 
gard. Many modes of thought and turns of expression are 
made clearly intelligible only by the surviving ideas and 
idioms of the Eastern nations which fall within the scope of 
their researches. An intelligent and Christian Asiatic once 
said to us: “A great deal of the material of your commen- 
taries on the Bible is wholly worthless to me. Things often 
seem perfectly natural to me which a commentator will waste 
pages in endeavoring to reconcile with probability.” Such 
being the case, who can estimate the services rendered in the 
department of Biblical criticism alone by a band of educated 
men who love the Bible, and whose duties lie among scenes, 
objects, and people identical with, or closely resembling, those 
commemorated in the sacred record ? 

There are also some portions of ecclesiastical history that 
lie open to the missionary as to no one else. Of the Eastern 
churches, much more than has ever been written remains un- 
written and unknown. But the materials for reproducing 
what has not yet found record exist in part in tradition, in 
part in ecclesiastical rites and institutions, and in theological 
symbols and ideas which have manifestly been transmitted 
from a remote antiquity. The missionary who seeks to make 
real the ostensible Christianity of these representatives of the 
early separatists, must needs enter into their ecclesiastical life, 
in order to recast it; must become conversant with their ances- 
tral opinions, in order to replace them by better; must learn 
their traditions, in order to separate from them their admix- 
ture of falsity and error. We are to look, then, primarily to 
this source — and we have already the first-fruits of such an 
expectation — for effective researches in this large, interesting, 
and instructive department of the history of the Church, — for 
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lines of testimony that shall carry us back to the time when 
primitive Christianity had its pure white light broken into 
varying hues by refracting media. 

Such would be our reasonable anticipations at the hands of 
missionaries in the various realms of literature and science. 
How far such expectations have been realized may be ascer- 
tained in part from the volume before us, yet only in small 
part, as missionary associations other than the American Board 
have rendered similar incidental aid to good letters and sub- 
stantial knowledge. As regards geography, in every region 
that has been opened to the curiosity of the present generation, 
if we except the region of the Amoor, missionaries have been 
the pioneer explorers. They have penetrated Africa in every 
direction, and their carefully written and ably illustrated vol- 
umes, filled with what they have seen and experienced, and 
vivified by the humane sentiment which pervades them through- 
out, stand in strong contrast with the jejune, spiritless sketches 
of some secular tourists, and the exciting myths and exagger- 
ations of others. Dr. Anderson, in company with Rev. Eli ~ 
Smith, one of the missionaries of the Board, made the earliest 
exploration of the Morea and the Greek islands after the es- 
tablishment of Grecian independence, and the resultant vol- 
ume was warmly welcomed by the Royal Geographical Society 
of London, as having made extensive and valuable additions 
even to what the English had learned of a region so much fre- 
quented by their ships of war, and under safer auspices by 
their men of letters. The researches of the same Rev. Eli 
Smith and Rev. H. G. O. Dwight (whose recent death by a 
railroad accident in Vermont, after his escape from unnum- 
bered perils by land, by water, and “ among false brethren,” 
has sent a thrill of grief through the country), in Asia Minor, 
Georgia, and Persia, and among the Nestorian and Chaldean 
Christians in Oroomiah and Salmas, were published in 1833, 
and shortly after republished in London, with the highest com- 
mendation from the most distinguished authorities. On our 
own continent, an exploring tour beyond the Rocky Mountains, 
undertaken by direction of the Board by Rev. Samuel Parker, 
“first made known a practicable route for a railroad from the 
Mississippi to the Pacific.” 
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We would here refer briefly to two works of signal merit, 
which have been reviewed at length in the pages of this jour- 
nal. Williams’s * Middle Kingdom” remains unrivalled as 
the most full and accurate account of China — its inhabitants, 
its art, its science, its religion, its philosophy — that has ever 
been given to the public. Its minuteness and thoroughness 
are beyond all praise. Rev. D. O. Allen’s “ India, Ancient 
and Modern,” with an admirable abridgment of the history of 
India, contains a detailed and exhaustive statement of the 
present condition of that country, and of the various nationali- 
ties, religions, and governments that occupy and divide its soil. 

On the geography of Palestine the prime authority, acknowl- 
edged as such throughout the learned world, is Robinson’s 
** Biblical Researches,” with its invaluable apparatus of maps. 
Of missionary agency in the production of this work Dr. An- 
derson makes the following statement : — 



































“Here it is not improper to claim, as belonging, in an important 

. degree, to this department of the literature of the Board, the great 
modern authority on the geography of Palestine, Robinson's * Biblical 
Researches.’ Without the preparations made by the mission at Beirat, 
and especially by the Rey. Eli Smith, who accompanied Dr. Robinson 
in his explorations, such a work would have been impossible. To a 
great extent, the present Arabic names of places mentioned in the 
Bible are the old Hebrew names, modified according to certain rules 
which Mr. Smith perfectly understood. With the assistance of well- 
informed natives, he had prepared a complete list of all the small dis- 
tricts into which Palestine is divided, with their several locations, and 
lists, nearly pertect, of all the names of places in each of these districts. 
By means of these lists, every day’s work could be planned to the best 
advantage, as the travellers knew what they could search for with any 
hope of success, and very nearly where to search for it. Nor was it a 
slight advantage, that Mr. Smith was perfectly familiar with the lan- 
guage, character, and habits of the people among whom these explora- 
tions were to be made, whose aid they often needed, and whose acqui- 
escence in their proceedings was always necessary ; and that he was 
personally known and esteemed by many of them, and especially by 
those whose friendly influence was most important. Dr. Robinson, in 
his published * Researches, has fully acknowledged the value of this 
assistance ; but it requires a better understanding of the circumstances 
than many readers possess, fully to appreciate the amount of his 





acknowledgment.” — pp. 380, 331. 
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Of literature illustrative of the Bible, we know of no work 
so well arranged, so affluent, so equally adapted to the pur- 
poses of reference by the scholar and of familiar use by the 
ordinary reader, as “ The Land and the Book,’ by Rev. W. 
M. Thompson, who had been for twenty-five years a missionary 
in Syria and Palestine. 

But time fails us for our enumeration. We have given but 
a few titles among scores that equally deserve our grateful 
commemoration. We ought not, however, to omit emphatic 
mention of the “ Missionary Herald,” a periodical containing 
reports from all the missionary stations, with accurate statis- 
tics embracing every department of knowledge on which the 
researches of its contributors can throw light. If we were to 
leave out of thought its prime purpose of enkindling and sus- 
taining zeal in the great work of evangelizing the world, and 
to regard it solely as a journal for the dissemination of knowl- 
edge and the advancement of learning, it would easily hold 
the first place among the periodicals of the age. 

3ut we have not yet entered upon the most arduous and re- 
condite literary labors performed by these soldiers of the cross. 
In philology they have accomplished more than all the learned 
world beside. The publications of the American Board in and 
concerning foreign languages number already nearly two thou- 
sand titles, in nearly forty different tongues. Many of these 
are translations of the entire Bible. Many are vocabularies 
and grammars of languages previously unknown to civilized 
man, and in not a few instances of languages previously un- 
written. Who can estimate the amount of patient, intricate, 
baffling toil involved in these issues of the missionary press ! 
How completely does it distance and throw into the shade the 
labors of retired scholars, in the shelter of well-stocked libra- 
ries, surrounded by reference-books, cheered by the sympathy 
of men of kindred tastes, and urged on by the anticipated 
plaudits of the erudite public in all lands! The missionary 
has no thought of fame; his only impulse —the noblest, in- 
deed, and the mightiest of all—is the desire to save his fel- 
low-men from spiritual death, and to enlarge the empire of 
Him whose are all souls, and to whom is destined “ the king- 
dom and the dominion under the whole heaven.” 

VOL. XCIV. — NO. 195. 41 
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We have purposely confined ourselves to the reflex influence 
of missions on Christendom. We have not time to present 
the immeasurably larger and more beneficent results that have 
ensued from their direct action. Nor, indeed, would it be 
possible by any statement to do them justice. The early his- 
tory of every mission must almost necessarily be barren of the 
outward evidences of success. A great work must be wrought 
out of sight, before any work can appear. Patient and obscure 
toil must build the coral reef under the waters of superstition 
and idolatry, before there can be lodgement for soil or seed 
where Christian philanthropy has resolved that there shall be 
“a garden of the Lord.” It may require a heavier outlay of 
time and money, zeal and strength, to make the first convert, 
than to gather in thousands at a later period. While we are 
writing, our eyes have rested on the statistics of the Ahmed- 
nuggur mission, which received but nine church-members from 
1831 to 1835 inclusive, and three hundred and sixty-three from 
1856 to 1860 inclusive. This great increase is attributed by 
Dr. Anderson to the distribution of missionaries in various dis- 
tricts; but such distribution can take place only after the 
ground is thoroughly surveyed, the language learned, the press 
in activity, and the interest of native helpers and sympathizers 
secured. But the sunken foundation, once laid, is laid for all 
time. The researches put on record, the language reduced to 
form and brought to knowledge, the translations executed, 
will remain available for future laborers, even should the field 
be for a season deserted, or should adverse causes thwart for a 
while the best directed endeavors. 

At all the stations of the American Board, we have what is 
far better than a flattering array of figures, — satisfactory evi- 
dence that the preliminary work has been faithfully wrought, 
or is now in hopeful progress. At several of them, there are 
large native churches, or clusters of churches embracing an 
extended territory. From some of them there are going forth 
enlightening and reforming influences, that are already force- 
fully felt in the political, social, and religious condition of the 
respective countries. Among the Oriental Christians, in some 
instances, the missionaries, judiciously availing themselves of 
such Christian forms, usages, and institutions as they found 
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surviving, are, without violent revolution, gradually infusing 
the almost obsolete elements of a working religion and a prac- 
tical devotion. In other cases, it has been impossible to * put 
the new wine into the old bottles,” and it has been found 
necessary to establish churches side by side with the ancient 
ecclesiastical order. 

But the American Board has not merely made aggressions 
on Paganism, or modified heathen rudeness and barbarity, or 
restored something of the spirit of Christ where it found 
his name. Foreign missions are, in its theory, but a tempo- 
rary institution. Its design is not to keep the less enlight- 
ened nations always in leading-strings, and dependent for re- 
ligious influence, guidance, and restraint on foreign teachers 
and distant charity. The work of the missionary is complete 
only when his services are superseded. The true test of his 
success is in the degree to which this result is attained or 
approached. The conversion of an entire nation or tribe has 
had, we believe, till the present century, no precedent since 
the final establishment of Christianity in the countries of 
Northern Europe. Under the auspices of the American 
Board, nations have been Christianized. The Cherokees are 
a Christian people. Their constitution requires a belief in 
the Christian religion of all who hold office under it. Their 
laws provide for the daily reading of the Scriptures in their 
schools. They number about twenty-one thousand souls, and 
are making constant progress in the arts of civilized life. The 
Choctaws, whose remnant is about one third as numerous as 
that of the Cherokees, are also a converted people; and not 
far from one fourth of the whole population —a large propor- 
tion — are members of Christian churches. The Tuscaroras 
enjoy the same distinction, and many of their youth are mak- 
ing such proficiency in the elements of an English education 
as to promise large usefulness to those of their own and suc- 
ceeding generations. The territories of these nations are no 
longer occupied as missionary stations, though the people still 
enjoy in part the oversight and religious services of other than 
their own native teachers. There remains the case of the 
Sandwich Islands, — in its providential preparatives, in its thor- 
oughness, and in its good promise of permanence, perhaps the 
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most remarkable instance of national conversion on the rec- 
ords of the Christian Church. The story is best told in the 
following statement made to the Board at its annual meeting 
in 1853. 


“The mission to the Sandwich Islands left the United States October 
23, 1819, and first saw the Islands early in the following April. God 
prepared their way ; one of the strangest of revolutions having occurred 
just before their arrival. The national idols had been destroyed, the 
temples burned, the priesthood, tabus, and human sacrifices abolished. 
All this, however, was only a removal of obstacles. It really did noth- 
ing to improve the character of the people, nor could it alone have 
ameliorated their condition. 

“ The horrid rites of idolatry had ceased ; but the moral, intellectual, 
social desolation was none the less profound and universal. Society 
was in ruins, and could not exist at a much lower point; and it was 
there the mission commenced its work. What desolation was there in 
the native mind, as regards all useful knowledge! The language was 
unwritten, and of course there were neither beoks, schools, nor educa- 
tion. The nation was composed of thieves, drunkards, and debauchees. 
The land was owned by the king and his chiefs, and the people were 
slaves. Constitutions, laws, courts of justice, there were none, and no 
conception of such things in the native mind. Property, life, every- 
thing, was in the hands of arbitrary, irresponsible chiefs, who filled the 
Jand with discord and oppression. 

“ But that people has become a Christian nation; not civilized, in 
the modern acceptation of the term; not able, perhaps, to sustain itself 
unaided in any one great department of national existence. Laws, in- 
stitutions, civilization, the great compact of social and political life, are 
of slower growth than Christianity. A nation may be Christian, while 
its intellect is but partially developed, and its municipal and civil insti- 
tutions are in their infancy. In this sense, the Hawaiian nation is a 
Christian nation, and will abide the severest scrutiny by every appro- 
priate test. All the religion they now have claims the Christian name. 
A fourth part of the inhabitants are members in regular standing of 
Protestant Christian churches. The nation recognizes the obligations 
of the Sabbath. Houses for Christian worship are built by the people, 
and frequented as among ourselves. So much, indeed, was the blood 
of the nation polluted by an impure commerce with the world, before 
our Christian mission, that the people have a strong remaining ten- 
dency to licentiousness, which the Gospel will scarcely remove till a 
more general necessity exists for industry and remaining at home. 
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The weakness of the nation is here. But Christian marriage is en- 
joined and regulated by the laws, and the number of marriage licenses 
taken out, in the year 1852, exceeded two thousand. The language is 
reduced to writing, and is read by nearly a third part of the people. 
The schools contain the great body of the children and youth. The 
annual outlay for education, chiefly by the government, exceeds fifty 
thousand dollars. The Bible, translated by the labors of eight mission- 
aries, was in the hands of the people before the year 1840; and there 
are elementary books in theology, practical religion, geography, arith- 
metic, astronomy, and history, — making together a respectable library 
for a people in the early stages of civilization. Since the press first 
put forth its efforts in the language on the 7th of January, 1822, there 
have been issued nearly two hundred millions of pages. Through the 
blessing of God on these instrumentalities, a beneficent change has oc- 
curred in all the departments of the government, in the face of fierce 
outrages from seamen and traders, and deadly hostility from not a few 
foreign residents. The very first article in the Constitution, promul- 
gated by the king and chiefs in the year 1840, declares ‘that no law 
shall be enacted which is at variance with the word of the Lord Jeho- 
vah, or with the general spirit of his word’; and that ‘all the laws of 
the Islands shall be in consistency with God's law. What was this 
but a public, solemn, national profession of the Christian religion, on 
the high Puritan basis? And the laws and administration of the gov- 
ernment since that time have been as consistent with this profession, to 
say the least, as those of any other Christian government in the world. 
The statute laws organizing the general government and courts of jus- 
tice, the criminal code, and reported trials in the courts, printed in the 
English language, make five octavo volumes in the library of the Board. 
Court-houses, prisons, roads, bridges, surveys of lands, and their distri- 
bution, with secure titles, among the people, are in constant progress. 

“ Here, then, let us, as a Board of Foreign Missions, in the name of 
the community for which we act, proclaim with shoutings of grace, 
grace! that the people of the Sandwich Islands are a Christian nation, 
and may rightfully claim a place among the Protestant Christian na- 
tions of the earth!” — pp. 253 - 255. 


We dismiss our subject reluctantly. Peculiar and painful 
engagements have cut short the treatment which we had de- 
signed to give it. At some future time—the Board will 
never suffer us long to lack a fitting text-— we hope to return 
to it, and, if we fail to do it justice, at least to fall not wholly 
below our sense of its dignity, magnitude, and blessedness. 


41* 
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Art. X.— Report upon the Physics and Hydraulics of the 
Mississippi River; upon the Protection of the Alluvial Re- 
gion against Overflow; and upon the Deepening of the 
Mouths: based upon Surveys and Investigations, made un- 
der the Acts of Congress directing the Topographical and 
Hydrographical Survey of the Delta of the Mississippi River, 
with such Investigations as might lead to determine the most 
practicable Plan for securing it from Inundation, and the best 
Mode of deepening the Channels at the Mouths of the River. 
Submitted to the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, War 
Department, 1861. Prepared by Caprain A. A. HUMPHREYS 
and Lizutenant H. L. Assot, Corps of Topographical Engi- 
neers, United States Army. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott 
& Co. 1861. 4to. pp. 456; with an Appendix, pp. 146, 
and 20 Plates. 


Tue Mississippi River, above the mouth of the Missouri, 
flows, like many other large rivers, between bluffs and perma- 
nent banks with a gentle current and a clear tide. Below the 
mouth of the Missouri, its whole character changes, and it be- 
comes a turbid, boiling torrent, tremendous in volume and 
force. Henceforth it pursues a devious course for thirteen 
hundred miles, washing away banks and islands here, rebuild- 
ing them there, absorbing, without visible increase of size, 
tributary after tributary, until at last the river is itself swal- 
lowed up in the greater volume of the Gulf. Just above the 
mouth of the Ohio begins a great alluvial plain some fifty 
miles in width, which is mostly below the level of the floods. 
This fact has made the problem of protection against overflow 
the great practical question involving the prosperity of that 
entire region. 

The river was first settled near its mouth, at New Orleans 
and Natchez. The high bluff on which Natchez is built, being 
one hundred and fifty feet above the river, effectually relieves 
that city from all danger of inundation. But at New Orleans 
the very condition of existence is artificial protection against 
this danger. Here then, at the very outset, began the great 
struggle which, throughout the alluvial region, has made the 
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history of civilization the history of river-protection. From 
1727, when, in November, Governor Perrier announced that 
the first levee at New Orleans, a dike 5,400 feet long and 
eighteen feet wide at top, was completed, down to the present 
day, when more than a thousand miles of levees line the banks, 
the constant object of legislation and private care has been to 
restrain this terrible friend within his proper bed. The great 
prominence of this question of protection has carried it into 
local politics, and made it an issue on which party success has 
depended. In Louisiana the Outlet party and the Levee party 
have fought, in caucus and mass meeting, the same battle for 
power which is fought elsewhere under other names. The 
statute-books of the River States are full of laws on the same 
subject, and the ever-present danger causes a never-ceasing 
agitation. 

The history of this question furnishes one among the many 
proofs of the necessity of a great central government and of 
union among the States. Momentous as is the decision, 
vast as are the consequences involved therein, indispensable 
as united action is to success, the River States have never 
been able to agree upon the same policy, or to join in making 
the needed investigations, and using their results. Although 
these embankments have now been building for nearly one 
hundred and fifty years, want of concert, and of that knowl- 
edge which could have been gained by concerted action 
alone, has rendered them ineffective. The consequence has 
been, that one district has been submerged through the faulty 
character or execution of the laws in another district, and the 
want of success has conspicuously exhibited the misdirection 
and division of effort. Millions of dollars have been uselessly 
expended already, and now a sum is required for the thorough 
pretection of the valley from overflow, which, though great, 
“does not, probably,” in the pointed words of the Report, 
“largely exceed the amount which has actually been spent in 
abortive attempts.” All the violent upheavals of political 
strife, and even the very instinct of self-preservation, have been 
insufficient to bring into harmonious action three or four inde- 
pendent States, while all the divided efforts of their State 
engineers have entirely failed to devise any sure plan. It was 
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not until the United States government undertook the investi- 
gation that the first conditions of success were ascertained, or 
even the first step taken toward a correct solution of the prob- 
lem. What clearer illustration of the delusion which now 
overclouds the Southern Mississippi Valley is needed than is 
afforded by this fact? The beneficent action of that govern- 
ment alone, which they are now striving to cast off, has en- 
tirely solved for them the problem of river protection, which 
is to them the very issue of life and death. 

In September, 1850, the federal government, by an act ap- 
proved September 28, granted to the several States on the 
Mississippi all the swamp and overflowed lands within their 
limits remaining unsold, in order to provide a fund to reclaim 
the districts liable to inundation. The States of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Missouri, soon began vigorously to 
avail themselves of this grant by organizing under it the neces- 
sary offices and commissions. The people at the mouth and 
in the lower valley of the river, alarmed lest the effect of the 
reclamation of vast swamps above should be to increase the 
floods below, and fearing the results for themselves, invoked 
the aid of the general government in the necessary surveys 
for investigating the matter. From this movement the Delta 
survey took its origin. The vast task has at length, after 
many years of intense labor, been accomplished, and its fruits 
are now before us in the very elaborate and masterly Report 
which is the subject of our review. 

The Report has been prepared by Captain A. A. Humphreys 
and Lieutenant H. L. Abbot, of the Corps of Topographical 
Engineers, United States Army. From the beginning, the 
work has been in charge of Captain Humphreys, a name well 
known to every one acquainted with American science, and 
which is associated with, literally, almost every important 
scientific work undertaken by our government during the last 
quarter of a century. He began field operations in Novem- 
ber, 1850, but was compelled by severe illness, occasioned by 
exposure and overwork in the survey, to suspend them in the 
summer of 1851. His health was so shattered that he was 
long an invalid. Upon his recovery he was overwhelmed with 
other professional duties, — among which may be named the 
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general charge of all the Pacific Railroad Surveys,—so that 
the river work was not resumed until the summer of 1857. 
Lieutenant Abbot, who had previously been engaged, under 
Captain Humphreys’s orders, upon the Pacific Railroad Sur- 
veys, was then, at Captain Humphreys’s request, assigned to 
duty upon the Delta Survey. In November, 1857, Lieutenant 
Abbot proceeded to the river to organize the parties, and pros- 
ecute the surveys and investigations. Since that date the 
Delta Survey has proceeded without interruption, and the 
amount of field and office labor performed is absolutely as- 
tonishing. The wide region covered by the plan, the mul- 
titude and variety of observations required, the precision and 
skill demanded in them, and, above all, the genius which 
could first devise the scheme of field observation, then execute 
it successfully, and finally interpret the enormous mass of 
facts and data, and evolve from the chaos the beautiful laws 
of science and the simple practical conclusions contained in 
the Report, fill the reader with wonder. Of the office work, 
and Lieutenant Abbot's share in it, Captain Humphreys speaks 
as follows, in his letter to the Bureau : — 


“This work, which was in fact the preparation of the Report, was 
performed by myself and Lieutenant Abbot. It involved an amount 
of labor and study which will not perhaps be fully appreciated even by 
professional persons. Devoted to the task, Lieutenant Abbot brought 
to its performance great industry, energy, sagacity, and skill in analysis, 
the fruits of which, to be found in every part of the Report, are partic- 
ularly exhibited by the chapters in which the flow of water in natural 
channels is treated. But a perusal of the Report will convey a more 
forcible impression of the extent and value of Lieutenant Abbot's 
labors than any terms of acknowledgment that I can use.” 


And finally, with a liberality only too rare among scientific 
men, he transmits the Report to the Bureau in the joint names 
of himself and Lieutenant Abbot, in the foliowing words : — 


“The association of Lieutenant Abbot with me in this duty has 
been of such a character that the title of the Report should bear his 
name as well as mine. I beg leave, therefore, to submit it herewith, to 
the Bureau of Topographical Engineers, as our joint Report upon the 
Survey of the Delta of the Mississippi River.” 
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It is not too much to say, after a careful study of this Re- 
port, that, as a work of science, it will not suffer by compari- 
son with any in our language, while it is in its special depart- 
ment without a peer, and almost without a rival. It finds the 
whole subject of river hydraulics a confused congeries of dis- 
cordant theories and untenable hypotheses, the offspring of 
insufficient generalizations. It leaves it a determinate science, 
the result of wide observation of facts, acute and laborious 
combination, and rigid and logical scientific analysis. Its 
authors may well be proud of their work, for it places them in 
the front rank of scientific men, and shows them to be the dis- 
coverers of a science, the first-fruits merely of which appear 
in their deduction of the laws which regulate the flowage of 
the Mississippi. 

The typographical execution of the book is very neat. It is 
a pleasure to see the Report presented to the public in a dress 
worthy of its contents, and in striking contrast to the slovenly 
appearance of many of our government works. The paper is 
fine, white, and thick; the type, large, clear, and fresh; the 
page, quarto, with wide margin, and side-notes so excellently 
arranged in full-faced type as partially to compensate for al- 
most the only fault which can be found with the book, the 
absence of an alphabetical Index.* 

Having now described the necessity and origin of the sur- 
vey, and the general character of the book, we propose to give 
a brief analysis of its contents in the order of its chapters, 
before proceeding to furnish a condensed statement of its 
subject-matter, or adverting to the questions which it dis- 
cusses, and which, of absorbing interest in the Mississippi 
Valley, are of much general interest to intelligent men every- 
where. 

Chapter I. is introductory, and supplies a full account of 
the geography of the river basin, which, if we exclude Russia, 
Norway, and Sweden, is more than equal in size to the whole 
continent of Europe. Facts about the tributaries of the river 
have been collected from every quarter, and this chapter af- 

* It is bat fair to state that upon inquiry we found the sole reason of this omis- 


sion to have been the pressure of military duty. Before the book had passed 
through the press, its authors were called to the field. 
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fords immeasurably more information about the whole valley 
than was ever before collected. It ends with a condensed 
tabular exhibit of the principal hydrographical features ; — a 
table which hereafter must be quoted in every respectable en- 
cyclopedia; for it gives a tabular statement for each great 
tributary, comprising a series of distances from the mouth, 
corresponding elevations above the sea, falls per mile, width 
between banks, least low-water depth on bars, range between 
high and low water, area of cross-section, and remarks. From 
these last alone we have prepared the following table for the 
readers of the Review, because it offers so interesting an ex- 
hibit of the dimensions of the main Mississippi, and of the 
relative functions of the chief tributaries. It shows that the 
Ohio, with much less than half the area of basin drained by 
the Missouri, contributes notwithstanding nearly one third 
more water to the volume of the Mississippi, —a striking il- 
lustration that neither the size of its basin, nor the length of 
its course upon the map, is any criterion of the hydrographic 
importance of a tributary stream. 


po. Downfall of Ratio betw’'n Mean Dischar. 


Square Baten, | Saini Downend 

| 

Ohio River... : 214,000 41.5 0.24 158,000 

Upper Mississippi ‘River, 169,000 35.2 0.24 105,000 
Missouri River, . ere 518,000 20.9 0.15 120,000 
| Arkansas River,. . . . | 189,000 29.3 0.15 63,000 

Red River,. . . ‘ 97,000 39.0 0.20 57,000 
Main Mississippi Rive aa 1,244,000 80.4 0.25 675,000 


Chapter II. treats of the Mississippi River below the june- 
tion with the Missouri. It describes the physical features of 
the river, and we shall presently draw largely upon it. This 
chapter is perhaps the most popularly interesting of all in the 
book. At its end the reader is fully possessed of knowledge 
of all the physical features of the river and its valley, and of 
all the conditions of the problem of protection against inun- 
dation. 

Chapter III. describes the state of the science of hydraulics 
as applied to rivers, giving an outline of the history of the 
science, a complete chronological list of all the works on it, 
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and a résumé of their contents. It sets forth all that was pre- 
viously known about river hydraulics, showing it to be a mass 
of theories destitute of the fixed essentials of an exact science. 

Chapter IV. goes on to show how facts were collected, meas- 
urements made, and results computed. The measurements 
were comparatively simple, yet sagaciously planned to make 
measurement do everything possible for it to accomplish, and 
their amount and labor will be referred to hereafter. The 
calculations were exceedingly complicated and difficult, and 
therefore, in the language of the Report, “to guard against 
any cavillings which may be directed against a process so long 
and intricate,” all the data necessary to recompute the results 
are preserved in the Appendices. We venture to suggest, how- 
ever, that it will be long before any one will undertake so 


, 


Herculean a task. 

Chapter V. takes up these facts, uses them, and gives a new 
system of river-hydraulics more thorough and full than has 
ever before been attempted. It is, indeed, a treatise which 
might well be republished directly from the Report as a text- 
book. Having been previously furnished with the data, we 
are now supplied in this chapter with the rules and principles 
of science required for the solution of the great problem of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

Chapter VI. enters upon this work, introducing the ques- 
tion of protection against the floods in its double aspect, — 
first, how far the maximum discharge will be increased by re- 
claiming the swamp lands in the basin; and, secondly, how 
much the level of water surface will be thereby raised. It 
tests the various plans of protection by the touchstone thus 
furnished, and states the conclusions in the form of recommen- 
dations. Thus the entire subject of river floods ‘3 finished. 

Chapter VII. examines the Delta, applies the new process of 
analysis to the complicated problem presented by the Bayou 
La Fourche, and finally gives a well-considered and ingenious 
theory for the origin and growth of the Mississippi. 

Chapter VIII. takes up the subject of the river-mouths and 
the bars ; advances an entirely new theory of their origin and 
formation, based upon a set of observations similar in extent 
and thoroughness to those already mentioned; and, finally, 
develops plans for deepening them. 
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The volume ends with Appendices, containing the data on 
which the Report is based, and many maps and diagrams of 
curves, which beautifully illustrate the subject. 

We now propose to notice a few of the many topics dis- 
cussed at length in the Report. This is an undertaking of 
the greater difficulty, from the very compact style in which 
the Report is written, and the close compression of the mat- 
ter. Even in a note there is often given information which 
might have been readily developed into a valuable chapter. 
It seems to have been the design of the authors to omit every 
superfluous word, and, above all things, to avoid that magnilo- 
quent rhetoric which has heretofore veiled so much ignorance 
in the writings about the Mississippi. It is with diffidence, 
therefore, that we now undertake to condense still further a 
treatise on hydraulics which has already passed through a lit- 
erary hydraulic press. 

In describing the river, we shall speak successively of the 
banks; the geology of the bed; the slope of the water sur- 
face ; the cross-section of the river; the drainage of the basin, 
with the downfall of rain there ; the sediment and the matter 
held in suspension by the water; the temperature of the air 
and water; the levees now existing; and, lastly, the great 
floods. 

From Cape Girardeau to the Gulf, the river flows, as al- 
ready remarked, through an alluvial region which is, for the 
most part, below the level of the floods. Columbus, 21 miles 
below Cairo, holds the first high land below the Ohio,—a 
bluff 200 feet above the river at high water. At this point, 
the banks are only 2,240 feet apart, and Columbus is therefore 
a place of great military command over the navigation of the 
river. The bluffs at Hickman are similar, but less important ; 
and the next high land is the range of Chickasaw bluffs, four 
in number. Fulton occupies the first, Randolph the second, 
and the great city of Memphis the fourth. They are about 
150 feet above the high-water level. At Memphis the river is 
3,360 feet wide. Memphis is 225 miles below Cairo; and, as 
none of the intermediate bluffs are much settled, or capable 
of being easily provisioned even if fortified, the evacuation 
of Columbus will practically open the river to this point. 
VOL. XCIV. — NO. 195. 42 
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Crowley’s Ridge, near Helena, about 65 miles below Memphis, 
is the last land on the right bank of the river above overflow. 
There is therefore required from this point one continuous 
line of levees to the mouth of the river, a distance of 806 
miles. At Vicksburg, about 300 miles below Helena, the Missis- 
sippi, here 2,660 feet in width, again approaches bluffs on the 
left bank, and for nearly 250 miles flows near high land, which 
is from 100 to 300 feet above the river level. Natchez bluff is 
150 feet in height, and the river here is 4,540 feet wide. Be- 
low Baton Rouge, 245 miles from the Gulf, both banks are 
everywhere below the high-water level. 

The banks liable to overflow between Cape Girardeau and 
the Gulf are composed of the sediment deposited by floods, 
and are unsurpassed in fertility. They are highest near the 
water, where the largest and grossest deposit is of course 
made. They slope off most rapidly within a mile from the 
river. The slope then decreases until the swamps are 
reached, which are seldom more than two or three miles 
from the river bed. The mean slope of the banks from the 
river is, in the first mile, 7 feet, though it varies in differ- 
ent localities from 3 to 15 feet. It is, of course, greatest 
where the river has longest remained unchanged; and it 
would seem possible for natural levees to be thus formed 
by natural accumulation, which might eventually confine 
the stream in such parts of the valley within its channel. 
This has actually happened on the Colorado of the West. 
Such banks, however, if they begin to cave, lose temporarily 
in elevation ; and with levees artificially made, this loss is of 
course permanent. This natural form of the banks necessi- 
tates the construction of levees as near to the river as consists 
with safety, for the double object of reclaiming the most fer- 
tile land, and of reducing the height and consequent cost of 
the embankments toa minimum amount. With the present 
levees, the flood depth near the edge of the natural banks is 
from 1 to 15 feet, giving an average depth from Cape Girar- 
deau to the Gulf of about 4 feet. 

The geology of the bed next claims attention. A knowledge 
of the true character of the bed was of the highest importance, 
and had never before been experimentally determined. On it 
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depended many practical questions, connected with the re- 
straint of the floods. Great and successful efforts were there- 
fore made to acquire it. 

The channel of the river has heretofore always been assumed 
to be one excavated by itself through its own alluvion, and 
the whole alluvial region has been supposed to have been 
formed by deposits from the river during the present geologi- 
cal epoch. The plane of the Delta Survey forbade the admis- 
sion of such an assumption without evidence, involving, as it 
did, the entire question of an unstable bed. The popular the- 
ory was therefore tested by careful soundings, with prepared 
leads, for 1,060 miles, from the mouth of the Ohio to Fort St. 
Philip, which is only 37 miles from the Gulf. These sound- 
ings and the examinations showed, — First, that immense 
beds of pure silicious sand and fine gravel, entirely free from 
mud and sediment, exist in various places, and grow finer as 
the Gulf is approached. They are found, in short, wherever 
the current flows too swiftly to deposit sediment, and yet not 
strongly enough to wash the sand away. Secondly, that where 
the current becomes dead, opposite caving bends and the like, 
the sediment is deposited in gently sloping, sandy mud banks, 
called willow battures, or, if on an island, tow-heads, from the 
growth of willows on them. This process of land formation 
merely puts a limit to the widening of the river in such places, 
but does not affect the nature of the true bottom. Thirdly, 
that the true bottom, on which rest the moving sand-banks and 
the willow battures, is composed, from the mouth of the Ohio 
at least as far as Fort St. Philip, of one single homogeneous 
substance, a hard blue or drab-colored clay. This clay is 
quite different from any deposit now made by the river. As 
long as it remains wet, it seems nearly insoluble, and is very 
tenacious, resisting for years the strong current of the Missis- 
sippi. This clay does not often show itself above the low- 
water mark in the channel between the Ohio and Red Rivers. 
Below Red River it crops out in many places, and is generally 
distributed throughout the Delta. 

The facts ascertained about this clay are of extreme value, 
for they prove, either that it is an alluvial deposit, or else that 
the thickness of the alluvial stratum of the entire valley has 
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been greatly overestimated, and that the river is now flowing 
through a channel which belongs to a geological period ante- 
cedent to the present epoch. The age of this peculiar blue 
clay is highly important to be ascertained, and the following 
facts are some of those which tend to reveal it. 

1. It greatly differs from any deposit now made by the 
river. 

2. It underlies, below the sand stratum, the whole Yazoo 
bottom. 

3. In the bluff at Vicksburg, it underlies the stratum which 
contains marine shells; that stratum which both Sir Charles 
Lyell and Dr. Harper pronounced to be eocene tertiary, the 
oldest tertiary stratum. Beyond question it also underlies 
other river bluffs also, but no examination was made for it at 
low water, when alone it would be visible. 

4. It underlies New Orleans in strata, which alternate with 
sand and marine shells, for at least six hundred and thirty 
feet, as proved by the Artesian well there, which was carried to 
that depth before it was abandoned. The geological ages of 
the strata pierced are not well ascertained, but it is evident 
that none below the depth of forty-one feet from the surface, 
or, what is the same thing, thirty-seven feet beneath the levei 
of the Gulf, were deposited by the river in its present state. 
The same age must be conceded for the channel of the Missis- 
sippi; for its clay is identical with the very lowest stratum 
pierced by the well. 

5. It crops out under sandstone, twenty-four feet below the 
level of the Gulf, on the coast of Texas. 

These are only some of the facts from which is drawn the 
inference that the bed of the Mississippi is not formed by 
recent deposit from its waters. Whatever may be the precise 
age of this clay, the facts certainly establish that its formation 
was long anterior to the present geological epoch. The cor- 
rectness of this conclusion is almost demonstrated also by the 
form of the cross-section of the river. Were the bottom com- 
posed of alluvion, it would be comparatively smooth. It is 
really, on the contrary, exceedingly rough, full of blue-clay 
ridges and lumps, some of them many feet in height. The 
whirls which cover the surface also attest the great irregular- 
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ity of the bottom, its non-alluvial character, and therefore its 
great antiquity. 

The important bearings of this discovery may be stated as 
follows. The bed of the Mississippi is not made up of river 
deposit, accumulated by the stream in its course. The chan- 
nel has not been worn by water through river mud, and is not 
shifting constantly, as such channels always do, and making it 
impossible to predict its position even a few years hence. It 
is, on the contrary, a vast natural canal, cut through a bed of 
hard, tenacious, insoluble blue clay; with a clay bottom, and 
walls of alternate layers of clay and pure white sand up to 
the level of low water. It is an enormous conduit, provided 
by nature to drain the valley, and nearly as fixed in its general 
course as if it were scooped out of rock. Into it pours the 
whole waste of the broad water-shed between the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Alleghany range. The stately river, receiving 
what the numberless streams of its valley constantly discharge 
into it, bears along the entire mass of sediment which discolors 
its water, down into the Gulf, and there slowly builds up new 
land with the débris, but retains nothing for itself except what 
the floods leave upon the banks. On account of this great 
difference between the alluvial deposits and the channel of the 
river, and of the fact that the water is undercharged with sed- 
iment, — another great discovery to which we shall presently 
allude, — we are authorized to believe that the strength of the 
current will keep the channel always clear; and that, until 
the laws of nature change, there is no danger of any filling 
up of the bed by artificially reducing the flood discharge. 

The banks of the Mississippi, however, although the general 
channel is thus sharply defined, are nevertheless, within cer- 
tain limits, unstable and perpetually changing. The river is 
constantly undermining its banks in the bends, and forming 
new land on points throughout the whole alluvial region. The 
cause of this phenomenon is found in the strata of nearly pure 
sand which alternate with the clay through the entire valley. 
A change in direction of the force of the current washes away 
the layer of sand, and, when the river falls, the bank above 
soon caves from want of support. These sand strata are often 
below the mark of low water, a circumstance which greatly 
42° 
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enhances the difficulty of protection. By this caving, “ cut- 
offs”? are also caused. They occur where two bends of the 
river approach each other, until the river cuts off the narrow 
neck of land and opens a new channel, which, from its greater 
slope, soon becomes the main channel. Since 1800 six cut- 
offs of this description are known to have occurred, shortening 
the river by about eighty miles; and many more are now im- 
minent. The same action also produces upon the islands 
results quite as strongly marked. Under its influence, islands 
are, in many places, constantly forming, or connecting them- 
selves with the main land, or disappearing. Fortunately, 
however, for the success of artificial protection from floods, 
this action of the river is now progressing much more rapidly 
in the upper part of the valley than in the lower, where it has 
to appearance comparatively ceased. 

The next physical feature of the river to be noticed is the 
slope of the water surface. This diminishes as we draw near 
the Gulf, which exerts too important an influence upon it to 
be overlooked. From Natchez to the mouth, the oscillations 
caused by variations in discharge gradually diminish, while 
from that point the influence of Gulf changes grows more and 
more apparent. The mean level of the Gulf is obviously the 
datum-plane to which to refer the surface of the river. The 
effects of tidal oscillation, in low stages of the river, are prob- 
ably felt even at Red River Landing, which is 316 miles from 
the mouth; while at Baton Rouge, 245 miles from the mouth, 
there is a mean tide of two tenths of a foot, though the mean 
tide in the Gulf is only one foot and two tenths. This delicate 
variation, arising from so slight a tidal wave in the Gulf, 245 
miles distant, and affecting the slope of so large a river, whose 
current, it must be borne in mind, nowhere at any time sets 
up stream, is an interesting proof of the quick perception of 
foreign influence, and the strict obedience to the minutest 
force, which are exhibited by river phenomena. 

Prevailing winds also produce marked alterations of level 
in the Gulf, and consequently in the river. In January, 
1852, the mean level of the Gulf was 1.5 feet lower than in 
September previous, and a foot lower than the mean monthly 
level of several other months of the year. If the change of 
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the Gulf level is of long duration, this produces an oscillation 
in the river slope. Such an oscillation, happening between 
November 10 and 18, 1851, of 2 feet in the Gulf, was felt at 
New Carthage, 460 miles up the river; and at the mouth of 
Red River, 316 miles from the Gulf, it was 1.5 feet. Hurri- 
canes produce still greater effects, which would be disastrous 
in the extreme, did they not occur from causes connected with 
those which occasion low water in the river. 

The range of level between high and low water in the Mis- 
sissippi averages about forty-five feet, until it comes within the 
influence of the Gulf. It then gradually diminishes to zero. 
At Natchez, where the variation in level is greatest, it ranges 
over fifty feet. Most of our readers will probably be surprised 
to learn that the oscillations of the Mississippi equal in range, 
even if they do not surpass, the famous tides in the Bay of 
Fundy. They are however very gradual, never exceeding in 
twenty-four hours a change of about three feet, and averaging 
only a few inches. 

The value of land in the Mississippi valley depends so 
much upon its relative level that most cities there have a 
“ bench-mark,” a fixed and known point from which altitude 
is specified in deeds and conveyances. At St. Louis, the 
bench-mark, called “the St. Louis Directrix,”’ which is the 
top of the curb-stone at the corner of Market Street and the 
levee, is 405 feet above the level of the Gulf, and 34 feet above 
the low-water river-mark of 1860. Yet in the flood of 1858, 
this was three feet under water. St. Louis is 1,253 miles 
from the Head of the Passes, the point where the mouths of 
the river diverge, 17 miles above the Gulf. The mean slope, 
therefore, of the Mississippi from St. Louis to the Gulf, is only 
0.31 of a foot, a little less than four inches in a mile, a slope 
certainly not great, and yet enough to give an observed mean 
flood-velocity of about six feet in a second, or a little more 
than four miles an hour. 

A series of very extensive gauge-rod observations has deter- 
mined the general laws of the stages of the river. They are 
beautifully exhibited in the Report by a plate of curves, repre- 
senting the annual changes of the level through observed pe- 
riods. These curves show, — 
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1. That the mean annual succession of stages differs little 
from the Ohio to the Gulf. 

2. That there are three great rises, — in winter, spring, and 
summer, respectively. 

8. That the river annually is highest at the end of March, 
then subsides, until, swelled by the early summer rains, it 
rises in June; then rapidly falls, until it attains its lowest 
point in October ; and then again rises, more rapidly than at 
any other season, until January and February, when it is 
checked by the freezing of its tributaries until the commence- 
ment of the March rise. 

4. That the river is above the mid-stage for seven months, 
from the latter part of December to the latter part of July, 
and below it for the rest of the year. 

These are only a few of the interesting results indicated at 
once to the eye by these curves. 

By cross-sections of the river, the mean high-water areas, 
the mean mid-channel depths, and the mean high-water 
widths, have been ascertained with approximate correctness. 
As the contributions of the great tributaries affect the dimen- 
sions of the main river, the results are computed for four di- 
visions of the valley, as shown in the following table, which 
we copy from the Report : — 


Mean Dimensions of Cross-Sections of the Mississippi River. 


Higa Water. Low WarTER. 











Loca.iry. | M M | 
| Area. [Width 520th, Area. Width 7, °™m 
|Sa- Feet. Feet. a Sq. Feet. Feet. Feet. | 

Ohio River to Arkansas River, 191,000'4,470 87 45,000 3,400 49 
Arkansas River to Red River, '199,0004,080 96 54,000 3,060 56 | 
Red River to Bayou La Fourche, 200,000 3,000 113 | 100,000 2,750 78 | 
Bayou La Fourche to Head of Passes, (199,000/2,470 129 | 163,000 2,250 114 


The drainage of the river basin cannot be comprehended 
without understanding its relation to the fall of rain there. 
To ascertain with precision the fall of rain throughout the 
Mississippi valley demands much more labor than has yet 
been expended upon the subject. All the information, how- 
ever, Which has been collected, including three years more of 
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observations than have been heretofore accessible, has been 
collated and tabulated into the only satisfactory rain-chart 
ever made for the valley. Previous charts undertook to de- 
lineate the exact extent of each rain district. This map, by 
showing precisely how much is really known, throws discredit 
upon such extensive generalizations. Although this is frankly 
acknowledged to be incomplete, it claims to be an approxima- 
tion sufficiently exact for the purposes of the Report. The 
relation of downfall to drainage has never been determined so 
accurately for any large river before ; while for no river, and 
not even for any small stream, has the discharge ever been as- 
certained with even an approach to the fulness and precision 
with which it has now been computed for the Mississippi. 
This computation has heretofore been impossible, for the 
double want of wide observation, and of knowledge of the 
true law which governs the flow of water in natural channels. 
It is an honor to American science, that, owning the finest 
watercourse in the world, it has proved itself competent to 
appreciate and measure its magnificent possession. 

The area of the basin of the entire Mississippi valley is 
1,256,050 square miles. The mean yearly amount of rain 
therein is 84,400,000,000,000 cubic feet. The annual dis- 
charge of the Mississippi is 19,400,000,000,000 cubic feet. 
The river, therefore, drains off about one quarter of the en- 
tire downfall,— an amount considerably larger than has been 
until now supposed. There are, however, three distinct 
classes of years well defined, — the extreme low-water years, 
when the discharge is only 11 trillions of cubic feet; the or- 
dinary years, when it is 194 trillions of cubie feet; and the 
great flood years, when it is 27 trillions of cubic feet. These 
differences imply corresponding variations in the amount of 
yearly rain, and perhaps spring from the same causes which 
occasion the secular oscillations of the great Northern lakes. 

The observations of many years, without being absolutely 
decisive, go to show that the cultivation of the valley since 
1819 has produced no appreciable effect on the discharge of 
the river. 

It was necessary for the Survey to ascertain the amount of 
sediment contained in Mississippi water, and liable to deposi- 
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tion. A grand argument urged against the outlet system of 
protection was, that the water was charged with sediment to 
its utmost capacity of suspension ; and that, if any water were 
drawn off by outlets, the velocity of the river would thus be 
diminished, and a deposit would consequently occur in the 
channel below. This assumption was put to a rigorous test, 
which resulted in the great discovery that the water of the 
Mississippi is undercharged with sediment; and that any ap- 
prehension of danger from outlets on the score of deposition 
of sediment is wholly groundless. Samples of water were 
daily obtained at three different stations, at different depths, 
for fifty-two weeks, and, at one station, daily during the whole 
of a second year, and also at other times and places. Careful 
analysis of these specimens established the truth above stated, 
and also disclosed the fact that the sediment in Mississippi 
water is, during long periods of time, by weight, in the ratio 
to the water of 1: 1500; and by bulk, of 1: 2900. Assuming 
this result to be correct, and the average annual discharge of 
water to be accurately estimated at 19} trillions of cubic feet, 
it follows that 812} billions of pounds of sedimentary matter, 
constituting a square mile of deposit 241 feet deep, are now 
annually transported in a state of suspension into the Gulf. 
When the swamps are reclaimed, the earthy matter now de- 
posited on them will be carried along into the Gulf. When, 
therefore, the four great swamps are thus protected, there will 
be an addition equal to one eighteenth of the matter previ- 
ously transported. The amount, therefore, then borne into 
the Gulf will be annually 858 billions of pounds, constituting 
one square mile of deposit 254 feet in height. But, besides 
the matter in suspension in the water, a vast amount is also 
rolled along the bed of the stream into the Gulf. Of this, no 
exact measurement can be made; but, from the yearly growth 
of the bars at the mouths, it appears to be annually about 750 
millions of cubic feet, which would cover a square mile 27 feet 
deep. The total yearly contributions, therefore, of the river 
to the Gulf amount now to a prism with a base of one square 
mile, and a height of 268 feet ; and when the levees are per- 
fected, they will amount to a prism of the same base, having 
a height of 281 feet. 
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The mean temperature of air and water was calculated 
upon a continuous observation of two years at Carrollton. 
The water was found to give a mean annual temperature of 
about 64° Fahrenheit, while the air gives a mean 4.5° higher. 
The water is warmest near the end of August, and coldest 
near the end of January; and the difference between these 
extremes of mean weekly temperature is about 46°. The 
corresponding air difference is only about 40°, showing that 
the water reaches greater extremes of both heat and cold than 
the air, and that the changes in the water are more uniform, 
more gradual, and later than in the air. These results, sin- 
gular and interesting as they are in a scientific view, are also 
among the many new contributions to science made by this 
Report. A general deduction from the observations shows 
that the mean temperature of the water increases 5° in travel- 
ling the 750 miles of river channel between Memphis and 
Carrollton, while the corresponding air difference is about 8°. 

The fact that the largest and most fertile portion of the 
natural banks of the river is for 1,000 miles below the level of 
the floods, has forced the settler to make it his first object to 
protect himself against them. The levee system is the only 
one which has ever extensively prevailed in practice ; but that 
it has thus far failed to accomplish its design in any great de- 
gree, the record of the great floods plainly shows. This record 
is complete for the present century, having been regularly, 
though loosely, kept from 1798 to the date of the survey. To 
convey an adequate idea of their terribly destructive character, 
we propose to give a short account of the June rise of the flood 
of 1858, one of the largest on record, and the one adopted as 
a standard by the Report. 

The Ohio and Mississippi were in full flood, and the torrent 
which swept into the head of the alluvial region, by the bed 
and through the swamps, above Columbus, was of tremendous 
volume. For seven days it poured down 1,475,000 cubic feet 
per second. It inundated Cairo. It washed away miles of 
the St. Francis levees, and poured over into the bottom lands, 
already deeply overflowed from the April rise. So small was 
the actual reservoir capacity of that region, that the six great 
bayous and the St. Francis River channel were not sufficient 
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to give water-way to the flood, draining back into the Missis- 
sippi; and so, for miles above Stirling, it poured over the 
banks themselves, washing away the remains of the levee into 
the river. After this, rolling like a great wave through the St. 
Francis swamp, it collected again at Helena, and burst forth 
with renewed fury over the lower country down into the 
White River swamps, and through the Yazoo and Tensas bot- 
toms. The Yazoo basin, though returning to the Mississippi 
more than 125,000 cubic feet every second during the whole 
rise, was deeply inundated. Below Red River Landing the 
levees fortunately remained unbroken except at two points; 
but it was owing solely to the fact that the upland tributaries 
below the Ohio were all low during this great rise, that the 
whole lower country escaped general overflow. 

Such are the gigantic floods against which protection is 
sought. To estimate the value of property destroyed by them 
is not possible. An approximate idea, however, may be 
formed from the fact, that in the Tensas bottom, which was 
only one of those flooded by the rise just described, it was 
calculated that the loss caused by the inundation of 1850 ex- 
ceeded $5,000,000. So enormous is the devastation from this 
cause, that it is probable that the property destroyed by three 
or four floods is worth enough fully to pay for the protection 
of the whole valley. 

We have now conveyed to the reader, we trust, a correct 
idea of the conditions of the problem to be solved. But at 
the beginning of the survey, the solution was impossible, in the 
then existing condition of hydraulic science. The first work 
to be done, therefore, was to collect data for the double purpose 
of establishing the science and of determining the facts upon 
which the solution of the problem of protection depends. A 
long account of the details of the various field operations, 
conducted by the Survey with a view to gauging the Missis- 
sippi, its tributaries, and its crevasses, is given in the Report. 
The thoroughness and extent of this work strike the reader 
with astonishment, and command confidence in results, based 
upon observation so wide. By methods which, so exquisitely 
do they display the minute and careful detail of the Survey, 
we had marked for quotation, but must omit for want of room, 
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the daily discharge was measured for one year at New Orleans, 
and for another year both at Columbus and at Vicksburg. 
The number of floats daily noted was on an average about 
seventy-five, and called for the most persevering watchfulness 
on the part of the observers. 

But great as was the labor in the field, it was trifling com- 
pared with that in the office. After accumulating a vast mass 
of facts and exact observations on the river, the next duty was 
to reduce and digest them. But owing to the state of science, 
this was more difficult than at first appears. To attempt to 
enumerate the various and complicated analyses detailed in 
the Report, would stretch this article beyond all reasonable 
bounds. As a single example of these computations, how- 
ever, the method of deducing from the field measurements 
the discharge of the river for a single day will be described. 
It was necessary to plot the paths of all the floats ; group them 
in the proper subdivisions ; multiply the corresponding partial 
areas of cross-section, and take the sum of the results. As 
during a large part of the time the floats were necessarily ob- 
served at a uniform depth below the surface,— owing to the 
physical impossibility of observing floats enough to measure 
the velocity at all points of the cross-section, —this result 
needed to be corrected by multiplying it by the ratio between 
the velocity at that depth and the mean at all depths. But 
the law regulating this change in velocity at different depths 
was unknown. Theories on that subject were not only con- 
flicting, but utterly contradictory. To determine, therefore, 
the true form of the curve of velocity at different depths, 
which virtually expresses the law governing the action of the 
force of cohesion between the particles of a fluid in motion, a 
most extended series of special measurements was made, and 
the results analyzed by an exceedingly intricate process, fur- 
nishing perhaps the best example anywhere to be found of the 
Bernouilli method of generalizing natural phenomena, a pro- 
cess so long and involved that it much exceeds in compass and 
extent Dubuat’s celebrated deduction of his formula for mean 
velocity, hitherto regarded as affording one of the best exam- 
ples of this method. Suffice it here to say, that the form of the 
curve, which is a parabola,— the changes produced by vari- 
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ations in depth and in the mean velocity of the river, — the 
effect even of the lawless winds themselves upon its delicate 
adjustments, — were all pertinaciously hunted down, and the 
desired ratio deduced. The intricate nature of this analysis 
may be inferred from the following resulting equation, which 
is the expression of the ratio between the mean velocity five 
feet beneath the surface, and the mean of the mean velocities 
in all vertical planes across the river. It is equation (12), on 
page 263 of the Report, with a slight substitution : — 

Um Um 

UG = ad (E+ (0.317 1 TRL LY 24) 

By such exact method: the daily discharge, throughout the 
alluvial region, of the river itself, of its principal tributaries, 
and of its crevasses, was, for the floods of 1851 and 1858, so 
determined, that the quantity of water which would have been 
added to the river had no crevasses occurred could be for 
any point exactly calculated. A comparative analysis of the 
other great floods finally decided what should be viewed as the 
increased volume at each point to be guarded against, suppos- 
ing the river to be confined to its channel throughout the 
alluvial region. 

The next question, how much this added volume of water 
would raise the surface of the river, led to still more compli- 
cated analyses of the relations existing between the slope, 
cross-section, and discharge of rivers; analyses which demon- 
strated how exceedingly erroneous were all previous formulx 
and methods, but which were themselves perfectly successful. 
At every step of the process, the results were tested by exact 
measurements, and at all important points this was done re- 
peatedly. The proof is so cumulative, that it is impossible to 
dispute it; but it is also so abstruse and extended, that, though 
it appears in table after table of the Report, it cannot be intel- 
ligibly set forth within the narrow limits of a review. One 
idea, however, is forced upon the mind in reading this part of 
the Report; namely, that the results, though very important 
for settling the problem under discussion, are not solely, nor 
even chiefly, important on this account. They have recon- 
structed the science of river hydraulics. A new and complete 
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system of formule is given, derived from actual experiment, 
which renders it unnecessary hereafter, as heretofore, to grope 
blindly for empirical rules. A pretty illustration of this is a 
valuable practical discovery evolved by these formule. It 
has long been a desideratum among hydraulic engineers to 
deduce a normal ratio between some single velocity and the 
mean velocity at all depths in the same vertical plane. Apply- 
ing the new formule to the algebraic solution of this problem, 
vhey indicate that the ratio— hitherto overlooked — of the mid- 
depth velocity to the mean at all depths, is the most simple of 
all such ratios; in fact, very nearly constant. The very experi- 
ments of European engineers, from which they failed to deduce 
such a ratio for practical use, confirm this discovery in the most 
complete manner, — a very beautiful example of the power of 
mathematical analysis, when applied to natural phenomena. 
But we must not dwell any longer upon these purely scientific 
merits of the Report; and we cannot leave the topic better 
than by quoting the modest words with which the authors 
themselves conclude this portion of their work, after giving a 
table of tests for their formule. 


“This table furnishes the crowning proof of the exactness of the new 
formule as applied to water moving in natural channels. Joined to 
the two preceding tests, it establishes beyond reasonable doubt, first, 
that the same laws govern the flow of water in the largest rivers, and 
in the smallest streams; second, that the new formule truly express 
those laws; and, third, that the formule heretofore proposed do not 
express them even approximately. 

“The connection of the subject with such vast interests as those in- 
volved in the protection of the alluvial region of the Mississippi from 
inundation, has exacted the utmost care in its treatment. The meas- 
urements have been made with the greatest exactitude; experiment 
has been multiplied; the most rigid scrutiny has been exercised in the 
application of mechanical principles and algebraic analysis to the phe- 
nomena, and the newly developed laws are thus accompanied by a 
weight of evidence that establishes their truth. The formule by 
which they are expressed are therefore entitled to the confidence of 
practical men.” 


We now hasten to consider. the efficiency of the various 
plans of protection against inundation, as developed by the 
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operations of the Survey. It falls to the lot of few men, at 
one and the same time, to create a new science, and then to 
apply it to a problem of such magnitude. This double suc- 
cess, however, has been achieved by the elaborate investigation 
which has at last settled the question of river protection in all 
its branches. 


“Three distinct systems,” says the Report, “have been proposed for 
the protection of the bottom lands against overflow. These are :— First, 
to modify the actual relations existing between the accelerating and re- 
tarding forces in the channel, in such a manner as to enable the former 
to carry off the surplus flood-water without so great a rise in the sur- 
face as they now require. ‘To this system belong cut-offs. Second, to 
reduce the maximum discharge of the river. To this system belong 
diversion of tributaries, artificial reservoirs, and artificial outlets. Third, 
to confine the water to the channel, and allow it to regulate its own dis- 
charge. To this system belong levees, or artificial embankments. 
Each of these systems has its advantages and its disadvantages. Be- 
fore deciding, then, upon the best practical system of protection from 
the floods of the Mississippi, each system must be examined in respect 
to its feasibility, its dangers, and its cost, as applied to that river.” 


Each of these systems is thoroughly examined in the Re- 
port, and the conclusions arrived at have all the force of 
demonstration. Without attempting to give the arguments, 
we can state here only the substance of those conclusions ; 
and we shall comment upon the different plans in the order in 
which they are mentioned in the above quotation. 

Cut-offs, as proposed by hydraulic writers, are not applicable 
to large rivers like the Mississippi. Their effects, when applied 
to a single bend of that river, have been accurately measured 
upon the Red River cut-off and the Raccourci cut-off, and also 
twice calculated analytically. The final result proves indis- 
putably that they are absolutely pernicious, because they re- 
duce the height above the cut-off only by increasing it below ; 
and thus save one part of the valley at the expense of another 
part. The true effect of cut-offs on a river has long been 
disputed, but this conclusion is supported by such evidence 
that it puts the question forever at rest. 

Diverting tributaries have been proposed, in order to protect 
the lower valley by diminishing the discharge in floods. The 
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general principle on which the plan rests is unquestionably 
sound ; but the question is, whether the practical application 
of this system here would produce results commensurate with 
the inevitable cost. The Report answers this question in the 
negative, and shows the project of diverting tributaries to be 
utterly impracticable for the Mississippi, because it would be 
so enormously costly. 

The plan of reservoirs is to hold back, in the flood season, 
by systems of artificial lakes upon the tributaries, a volume of 
water requisite to reduce the flood level within the river 
banks, and to let it forth during the low-water season so as 
to improve navigation; and thus to secure a double advan- 
tage. This plan, admirable in theory, is of ancient origin, 
and has been much discussed by European engineers. Such 
reservoirs were actually constructed, as early as 1711, upon 
the Loire, and have since been advocated for their double ben- 
efit by Lombardini, Vallée, and other most eminent hydraulic 
engineers. One of the advantages claimed for this system, 
the improvement of low-water navigation, was foreign to the 
purpose of the survey, and has never been sufficiently investi- 
gated for the Mississippi to allow any decisive opinion to be 
formed upon it. The second, that of the effect of reservoirs 
upon restraining floods, has received careful attention. 

This system is, obviously, not applicable to all rivers. The 
valley, for instance, must be of such form that dams of reason- 
able dimensions may be built, which shall keep back the iden- 
tical water which otherwise causes the flood. It is, in brief, 
essential, “ that certain important tributaries, which drain rela- 
tively large portions of the basin, shall debouch near their 
mouths from narrow gorges where dams can be constructed at 
reasonable cost, and where artificial lakes can be formed with- 
out injury to other interests.” These conditions, however, 
are the very reverse of those existing in the Lower Mississippi. 
The basin there is a vast plain. Its main tributaries are navi- 
gable streams, great arteries of commerce, far too valuable 
to be interrupted by reservoirs, even if it were possible. But 
to test effectually this plan it is necessary merely to consider 
the quantity of water which must have been held back in 
order to have protected the alluvial region from the June 
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rise of 1858, which we have just described, and which may 
be regarded as a standard flood. During thirty-six days, the 
amount of water passing the latitude of Columbus exceeded by 
648,172,800,000 cubic feet the maximum amount consistent 
with the safety of the alluvial region. Reservoirs large enough 
to keep back, in a single month, six hundred billions of cubic 
feet of water, must therefore have existed above the mouth of 
the Ohio in order to have protected the lower valley from that 
great flood. Where can such reservoirs be placed? The na- 
ture of the Upper Mississippi and Missouri basins is such as 
to make the reservoir system totally inapplicable to them. 
They must, then, be placed somewhere ia the Ohio basin. Its 
northern slope, however, is too level. Its southern slope fur- 
nishes the only advantageous sites. But here the month’s 
downfall of rain contributed to the June rise of 1858, as accu- 
rately determined by the Smithsonian observers, was only 4.5 
inches; an amount which required, to be drained into reser- 
voirs, an area of at least 90,000 square miles, an area much 
larger than the whole region in question. This result shows 
the reservoir system for restraining the floods of the Lower 
Mississippi to be a physical impossibility. Even if it were not 
so, the cost for protection against the June rise of 1858, ac- 
cording to the most moderate estimate, would be $ 215,000,000 ; 
and to provide against inundation from the lower tributaries 
also, would cost a large additional sum. Thus, without ques- 
tioning the advantage of the reservoir system upon certain 
Western rivers for certain objects, the Report demonstrates 
that the idea of so securing economically the Mississippi Delta 
against inundation is * in the highest degree chimerical.” 
This system has been advocated for the Mississippi Valley 
chiefly by Mr. Charles Ellet, who was formerly employed by 
the government to investigate the subject of protection, and 
whose report has been somewhat circulated in this country 
and in Europe. This gentleman framed a formula from very 
limited observations, and solved the problem by it, arriving at 
the conclusion that the levee system was virtually impractica- 
ble, and that reservoirs afforded the true means of protecting 
the country. Although the Report of Captain Humphreys 
and Lieutenant Abbot is remarkable for its non-controversial 
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character, when we consider the large number of old theories 
it has demolished, it was evidently impossible to pass over 
without a complete refutation Mr. Ellet’s work, contradicting 
as it did, in advance, the entire conclusions of their survey. It 
establishes, therefore, by actual measurements, that Mr. Ellet’s 
formula is the worst formula ever proposed for its purpose ; 
that his measurements from their paucity and hasty character 
led him into egregious errors of fact; and, finally, that his 
practical conclusions are totally wrong, particularly in regard 
to the reservoir system. The quiet way in which this task of 
criticism is performed in the Report is the only approach to 
dry humor in the book; and certainly stands in most striking 
contrast with the method lately adopted by the pictorial papers 
to refute a recent heresy of the same gentleman respecting 
the manner in which General McClellan ought to conduct the 
war. 

The plan of outlets consists in reducing the level of the 
floods by drawing off the surplus water to the Gulf through 
other channels than that of the main river. The chief argu- 
ment heretofore urged against it has been, that it will cause 
deposits in the channel by reducing the strength of the cur- 
rent, and will thus finally elevate, instead of depressing, the 
water level of the river,—a result illogically deduced from 
erroneous statements of facts respecting the Po. The opera- 
tions of the Survey prove these arguments fallacious. They 
show that it is a mistake to suppose that outlets are disadvan- 
tageous to the river; that the inevitable conclusion both from 
theory and observed fact is, that, so far as the river is con- 
cerned, they are highly useful; but that, from the difficulty of 
disposing of the water, from their cost, from the unavoidable 
result of destroying the navigation of Lakes Pontchartrain and 
Borgne, and from the danger of changing the main channel of 
the river, they are inapplicable to the Mississippi. That this 
last consideration is a real danger is proved by the Rhine, the 
Po, and the Vistula, in each of which the main channel has 
been changed by diversion of the current through an outlet. 

We now come to the plan of levees, the sole remaining sys- 
tem of protection from river floods, and the Recommendations, 
the fruit of all these extended investigations. “It has been 
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demonstrated,” to use the words of the Report, “ that no ad- 
vantage can be derived either from diverting tributaries or 
constructing reservoirs, and that the plans of cut-offs, and of 
new or enlarged outlets to the Gulf, are too costly and too dan- 
gerous to be attempted.” That of levees, however, subjected 
to a long and abstruse local analysis in the Report, is essen- 
tially simple, promptly repays investments, and may be relied 
on for protecting all the bottom-lands which are liable to inun- 
dation, from Cape Girardeau to the Gulf. The works will, it 
is true, be extensive and costly, and will require unanimity in 
action ; but they will be effectual, for the conditions of per- 
manency and success are now at last determined. We quote 
the following passage, the practical value of which will be 
fairly estimated in the Mississippi valley only. It is the short 
expression of the result of labors which, we may well congrat- 
ulate our readers, will not have to be repeated. It contains 
the requisite heights to be given to the levees, down through 
the whole length of the valley, in order to insure the safety of 
the whole region. Our readers must, however, bear in mind, 
if they wish to ascertain the height of the top of the levee 
above the ground at any point, that the average depth during 
high water above the natural bank of the river in the flood of 
1858 was about four feet, and hence that this number must, 
on an average, be added to the following numbers given in the 
Report. 


“To secure this end [the protection of the alluvial region from inun- 
dation] in the most economical manner, the operations of this Survey 
indicate that levees should be constructed. Near the mouth of the 
Ohio, they should be made about 3 feet above the actual high-water 
level of 1858, which has been selected as the plane of reference, be- 
cause more unvarying than the surface of the ground. The height 
above this level should be gradually increased to about 7 feet at 
Osceola. Thence to Helena, the latter height should be maintained. 
Thence to Island 71 the height should be gradually increased to 10 
feet. Thence to the vicinity of Napoleon, it may be gradually reduced 
to 8 feet. Thence to Lake Providence, it must be gradually in- 
creased to 11 feet. Thence to the mouth of the Yazoo, it may be 
gradually reduced to about 6 feet, and should be thus maintained to 
Red River Landing. Between that locality and Baton Rouge, it 
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should be kept uniformly about 4 feet, and below Baton Rouge about 
3 feet. If the water-mark of 1858 be unknown at any locality, it may 
be reduced to any well-determined local mark by the table in Chap- 
ter II. The above estimate is exclusive of settling, and allows about 
a foot for possible rise above the height necessary for restraining the 
flood of 1858. 

“Tt should be remarked that these heights are based upon the sup- 
position of absolute security, so far as its conditions can be ascertained. 
In building the levees, it may be more economical to incur certain risks 
of inundation, than to expend so large an amount at once in the con- 
struction of levees. ..... The data presented, and the principles so 
fully elaborated, in this Report, will render it easy for the engineers in 
charge of the work of construction to decide what degree of protection 
it is economical to secure. It should be remarked, however, that, 
below the upper limit of the influence of the Arkansas and White 
Rivers, it will be unsafe to make any material reduction in the above 
heights of the levees, computed with reference to restraining the flood 
of 1858.” 

As to the cross-section of the levees, the following propor- 
tions may generally be used: “ The width at top equal to 
the height,— the outer slope 3 to 1, and the inner slope 
2 to 1.” 

No precise estimates of the cost of perfecting the present 
levee system are practicable, until exact surveys are made 
through the whole alluvial region. An approximation, how- 
ever, shows the cost not to be large, when it is compared with 
the size of the country, and the magnitude of the interests in- 
volved. The steps in making this approximation we cannot 
follow in detail. It suffices to say that, to perfect the pres- 
ent system of levees to the full system which the valley de- 
mands, will cost about $17,000,000. If there were no levees 
in existence, it would cost about $26,000,000. The immense 
difference between $9,000,000, the intrinsic value of the 
existing levees, and the absolute cost of building the same, 
including the value of the insufficient levees destroyed and of 
the crops consequently lost, is a dead loss due to ignorance of 
the true principles of river protection, and to want of concert 
in construction. Were it possible to estimate this loss, it 
would teach an instructive lesson upon the value of union, 
and the need of a central government to devise, control, and 
execute such plans of internal improvement. 
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It is interesting to compare with the sum required to perfect 
the levees, the sum which represents the annual value of the 
land which will be thus reclaimed. The area of reclaimable 
land from Cape Girardeau to Red River is 19,450 square 
miles. It is safe to assume that one half of this area will be- 
come, when reclaimed, available for cultivation, with a value 
of not less than $25 an acre. That area, therefore, will be 
worth $160,000,000. Below Red River there are not less 
than 1,000,000 acres of alluvial land under cultivation, worth 
$100 an acre. This price, and it is not an extravagant esti- 
mate, gives, for the value of the plantations in that section, 
$ 100,000,000. We have therefore a total of 7,400,000 acres 
of land, worth at least $ 260,000,000, which will be rendered 
securely cultivable by expending the relatively small sum of 
$ 17,000,000. 

But while such is the value of the land, the value of its 
annual produce presents a still stronger argument for the 
building of levees. Assuming the number of acres protected 
and made available to be only 7,000,000, each acre on an aver- 
age produces a bale of cotton, worth in ordinary times $45. 
We have, therefore, for the value of the annual product of the 
alluvial lands, rendered secure and certain by a complete levee 
system, the sum of $315,000,000. The extent of injury re- 
sulting from inundation has already been indicated in the 
case of the Tensas bottom, where the flood of 1850 alone 
caused a loss exceeding $5,000,000. 

Having now drawn from the Report a condensed account of 
the physics and hydraulics of the river, and having briefly 
noticed the various plans of protection, we take our leave of 
the subject, and pass on to the concluding topics of the Report, 
the Delta proper, the mouths of the river, and the means of 
deepening them. 

The Delta of the Mississippi begins at the head of the Bayou 
Atchafalaya, the point where the first branch is sent off to the 
Gulf. A bayou, strictly speaking, is a waste-weir, a stream 
which at the flood water of the river is an outlet; and at low 
water a tributary, and often a mere dry bed. It is usually 
widest at the river, and flows into a swamp, which, when sur- 
charged by a flood, becomes a lake, to be drained only by retro- 
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flowage through the same channel into the river. The term, 
however, is now frequently, as in the present instance, used 
loosely of any stream connected with the river. The Delta is 
naturally divided into four districts ; the Atchafalaya basin, the 
Terre bone district, the La Fourche district, and the Pontchar- 
train district. The soil of the first district is above the level 
of the Gulf, but about one half of the total area of the last 
three is composed of sea marsh. The whole region is entirely 
below the flood level of the river, and is covered with alluvial 
deposit. It contains several lakes and bayous, whose real na- 
ture is shown by an elaborate examination of Bayou La 
Fourche. This bayou was early protected by levees, begun 
near its source on the Mississippi and gradually extended 
down its course; and it has presented a puzzling scientific 
phenomenon. While, at the point of efflux from the river, 
the levees have not been raised, because the high-water level 
of the river was sensibly constant, the high-water level of the 
bayou below has been steadily on the rise, and recently, near 
Lockport, at the observed rapid rate of two feet during seven 
years. This continued elevation of the high-water level has 
necessitated a constant increase of the levee heights on the 
banks, to the amount of several feet during the last thirty 
years. This peculiar action of the bayou has been a well- 
known subject for scientific discussion, but, prior to the meas- 
urements of the Survey, has never been satisfactorily explained. 
They, however, have overturned the usual theory of a channel 
and point of efflux below the levees, gradually filling up by 
alluvial deposit, and furnished the clew which has led to the 
true explanation. 

There is, and has been for ages, a natural diminution of 
the cross-section of the bayou as we approach the Gulf. The 
principles governing the flow of water, now developed in the 
Report and applied to this case, show that the natural channel 
was, before the building of any levees, insufficient to carry off 
the flood volume received by the bayou, and that nearly 8,000 
cubic feet per second, two thirds of the total flood receipts of 
the bayou, must have formerly poured over the natural banks 
into the swamps. The levees have never yet been built high 
enough to correct this natural deficiency of cross-section, while 
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their gradual extension down the bayou has slowly added to 
the difficulty, by increasing the distance to the point of practi- 
cal escape for the extra volume. The remedy is to build the 
levees to a height which will enlarge the cross-section suffi- 
ciently to give the requisite discharge without overflow. The 
proper heights for this purpose are given in the Report. Thus 
the Survey has, almost incidentally, settled a question which, 
though probably before unheard of by most of our readers, 
has been in the lower valley a standing subject of anxious de- 
bate for many years. 

The geological history of the river was too interesting a 
problem to be dismissed without notice, and some very inge- 
nious speculations about it are offered in the Report. These 
speculations are entitled to great weight, coming from observ- 
ers so cautious and thorough, and who will hereafter be re- 
garded as unquestionably the great authorities upon all ques- 
tions connected with the Mississippi. The hypothesis that an 
arm of the Gulf once reached nearly to the mouth of the Ohio, 
and that the mouth of the Mississippi was there, is untenable. 
Many considerations, which cannot be mentioned here, lead to 
the belief that the mouth of the river was originally situated 
not far probably from Plaquemine; and that its prolongation 
into the Gulf has therefore been only 220 miles. The slope 
of the bottom of the Gulf, upon which this advance has been 
made, is capable of being approximately estimated. At New 
Orleans it is 40 feet below the surface of the Gulf. The deep- 
sea soundings of the Coast Survey show that, at the Head of 
the Passes, 95 miles below New Orleans, the old Gulf bottom is 
there 100 feet lower than the surface of the Gulf. From this 
point the slope must be still greater, since 11 miles from the bar 
of the Southwest Pass, or 28 miles from the Head of the Passes, 
the water is 900 feet deep. The present rate of progress at 
the mouth has been obtained by elaborate comparison of the 
progress of all the mouths, as shown by the maps of Captain 
Talcott, of the Corps of Engineers, U. 8. A., made in 1838 ; 
and of the United States Coast Survey, prepared in 1851. 
The yearly rates are as follows : — 
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Southwest Pass, . ‘i ‘ 338 feet. 


South Pass, > . ; . 280 feet. 
Northeast and Southeast Passes 150 feet. 
Pass A VOutre,  . ‘ ‘ . 9302 feet. 





Mean annual advance of the Passes, 262 feet. 


The river is therefore building out into the Gulf new land 
at the mean rate of 262 feet every year. Assuming this mean 
annual growth as a basis for calculating the age of the Delta, 
we have the period of 4,400 years as the time required for the 
growth of the river 220 miles into the Gulf. It is interesting 
to learn that the Delta is therefore younger by several centu- 
ries than the world, a fact which, compared with some of the 
other stubborn calculations of geology, will probably delight 
those who advocate the chronology of history and its determi- 
nation of the date of creation. 

The practical importance of this slow yearly growth into the 
Gulf lies in its probable future effect upon the level of the 
river surface. By observation and calculation it is shown that 
an advance of the river 25 miles into the Gulf will be needed 
in order to raise the water level one foot at Fort St. Philip. 
At least five hundred years would be required to accomplish 
this result, even at the present rate of progress, while it is cer- 
tain that the progress cannot be more rapid, and it is probable, 
from the great depth of the Gulf ten miles out, that it will be 
less rapid than at present. The protection of the entire river 
valley, it has already been shown, will add only one eighteenth 
to the sedimentary deposit of the river. The wild theories 
sometimes advanced, of the march of the southern coast into 
the Gulf, creating there new countries, and destroying exist- 
ing coast lines and harbors, are therefore now shown to be not 
only without foundation, but also laughably absurd. Before 
that day arrives, Lord Macaulay’s New-Zealander will have a 
chance to investigate to his heart’s content the topography of 
the ruins of London, and then travel to America and prove 
that the mythical city of New Orleans never existed. 

The geological character of the region below the Ohio leads 
to the necessary inference that in former epochs the Missis- 
sippi must have been a clear stream, like the St. Lawrence, 
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and not, as now, subject to floods. How was it transformed 
into a muddy river, liable to annual overflow? To this specu- 
lative inquiry an answer is proposed, setting forth a theory so 
ingenious and beautiful, and withal geologically so probable, 
that only the pressure of a more important practical subject 
reconciles us to leaving it, together with the topics of the 
possible separation of the branches from the river, and of 
the ancient geography of the Delta, without further notice. 
We now come to the last great operation of the Survey, 
the solution of the problem of deepening the mouths of the 
river. 

Between Bayou La Fourche and Fort St. Philip, the Missis- 
sippi channel is nearly uniform. It has, at high-water level, a 
cross-section of 199,000 square feet, a width of 2,470 feet, and 
a depth of 129 feet in its deepest part. At low water these 
dimensions become respectively 163,000 square feet, 2,250 
feet, and 114 feet. Twenty miles below Fort St. Philip, the 
river greatly changes, and acquires a width of 7,000 to 8,000 
feet, a maximum depth of about 40 feet, and an area of cross- 
section of 250,000 square feet. It then divides into three 
branches, called respectively the Southwest Pass, the South 
Pass, and the Northeast Pass. The last sends off a branch 
called the Pass 4 ’Outre. A bar is formed at the mouth of 
each of these Passes, where the river meets the Gulf. During 
the low-water period the Mississippi discharges through the 
Passes about 300,000 cubic feet per second. Taking the South- 
west Pass for an example, we find it to have a length of 17 
miles; a mean width of 1,200 feet; a mean depth of 58.5 
feet, and a maximum depth of 70 feet. These dimensions 
continue to a point 7.5 miles from the crest of the bar. Here 
the true mouth begins, having, on the crest of the bar, a 
width of 11,500 feet, a mean depth of 11.5 feet, and a cross- 
section of 132,000 square feet. Its inner slope falls off to- 
ward the river at the following mean rate per 1,000 feet : — 


From outer crest for 1,000 feet, nearly horizontal. 


In the next 3,000 feet, ; . ‘ 0.5 foot. 
In the next 17,000 feet, p . 1.0 foot. 
In the next 5,000 feet, ‘ s = 2.0 feet. 


In the next 9,000 feet, . a ‘ - 7.0 feet. 
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The bottom then becomes horizontal. The outer slope is 
more abrupt, and we again quote a table to show its mean fall 
per 1,000 feet. 


From outer crest, for 1,000 feet, ¥ 10 feet. 
In the next 3,700 feet, . , " . 20 feet. 
In the next 38,300 feet, . ‘ : 5 feet. 
In the next 14,000 feet, ‘ . . 483 feet. 


The Gulf is, therefore, 1,000 feet outside the bar, about 22 
feet deep; and at 4,700 feet, about 100 feet deep; and then 
goes on deepening to upward of 1,000 feet. These particu- 
lars about the Southwest Pass are given in order to convey a 
distinct idea of the river bars, which are similar at the other 
mouths. During the flood period of about six months, the 
water in contact with the bar is fresh out to the outer crest, 
and moves seaward rapidly. Beyond the outer crest, salt 
water is found below this fresh-water stratum, moving sea- 
ward with a mean velocity of about half a foot per second, 
but in a plane not parallel to that of the river water, and di- 
verging oftentimes from it as much as 20°. During the low- 
water period, of about four months, the water on the bar is 
always salt, sometimes moving inward, sometimes outward, and 
sometimes remaining at rest. At the outer crest of the bar, 
when the tides are greatest and are rising, there is an inward 
salt-water current at the bottom, which turns outward with the 
tide. During the transition between the flood and low-water 
periods, any of these conditions may be found to exist. 

Facts enough are now given to enable us to comprehend 
a brief statement of the true theory of bar-formation. Its 
beauty must charm even the most casual reader. The fresh 
water, flowing into the Gulf from the river, is specifically 
lighter, and rises upon the salt water at an angle which is in- 
versely as the strength of the current. The lifting power of 
the salt water from beneath widens the current, and spreads 
the fresh water over the salt. Consequently vertical eddies 
are produced at the dead angle, where the river water en- 
counters and surmounts the Gulf water. This stoppage of the 
river current, where the fresh water rises and spreads over 
the salt water, leaves, of necessity, the mass of matter, previ- 
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ously rolled along the river bed by the force of the current, to 
become stationary at this dead angle of salt water. A deposit 
of this rolling matter is therefore formed at this point. This 
deposit is the bar. The bar is not formed, as has been gener- 
ally supposed, from the matter held in suspension, and thus 
borne down so many miles by the river. The river water, 
being undercharged with sediment, bears its whole burden to 
a greater or less distance out into the Gulf. But it piles up 
into a bar at the mouth of the channel the slow-moving mass 
rolled down upon the bottom, while the river itself rises above 
its bed, and floats away over the salt water, until it finally 
loses its identity among the waves of the Gulf. 

With the statement of this simple theory, we must omit the 
vast array of actually observed facts which prove it, the mod- 
ifying influences which affect it, and the many phenomena 
which are now for the first time correctly interpreted by it. 
We must also leave untouched the investigation of the effect 
of the winds of the Gulf upon the shape of the Delta, the 
level of the Gulf, and the formation and shape of the bars ; 
and hasten to the practical results of this part of the Report, 
the plans for increasing the water depth upon the bars, and 
the recommendations for improving navigation over them. 

The bars at the mouths of the Mississippi, it is clear from the 
explanation given, are always forming. Consequently they 
must be steadily removed by artificial means. The appropria- 
tions by Congress, thus far three in number, have failed to 
accomplish any permanent good, for the reason that continued 
action, not spasmodic exertion, is requisite. Made at irregular 
intervals, their effects had time to disappear entirely in the in- 
tervening periods. In order effectually to deepen the water 
on the bars, a permanent sum must be appropriated, the inter- 
est of which shall suffice to pay for the required annual labor ; 
or else an annual appropriation must be regularly made. If 
the money for this perpetual labor be annually provided in 
some way,—and the sum required will not be large, for it 
was found by actual experiment that upon the Southwest Pass 
a depth of 18 feet, when once attained, was maintained for 
one year at a cost of only $60,000, — the difficulty is substan- 
tially removed ; for the principles which govern the problem 
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are now clearly ascertained by the development of the laws 
which really control the formation of bars. But to render 
clear the principle upon which the plans of deepening the 
water on the bars are based, requires additional explanation. 
It is found that the outer crest of the bar of the Southwest 
Pass advances yearly 338 feet into the Gulf, upon a width of 
11,500 feet, and a depth equal to that of the Pass; while the 
erosive power of the current opens a channel at the front of 
the inner slope of the bar, 1,200 feet wide and 338 feet long, 
to the same mean depth. It is this equal advance of the crest 
of the bar and its inner foot slope that maintains the general 
permanence of depth upon the bar. Had the erosive power 
been double that found existing, the equal advance of the crest 
and foot of the bar would have been attained at a lower point 
of the inclined plane upon which the fresh water rises upon 
the salt water; and a greater depth of water upon the crest 
would have resulted. The aim, therefore, of all the plans is 
the same, —/@o increase this erosive or excavating power of the 
current relatively to the depositing action. 


“ This may be done,” says the Report, “ either by increasing the abso- 
lute velocity of the current over the bar, or by artificially aiding its 
action. ‘To the first class of works belong jetties and the closure of 
lateral outlets; to the latter, stirring up the bottom by suitable machin- 
ery, blasting, dragging the material seaward, and dredging by buckets. 
These plans are all correct in theory, and the selection from them 


should be governed by economical considerations.” 


After examining these various plans in detail, the Report 
concludes with the following words : — 


“The plan of stirring up the bottom by dragging harrows or scrapers 
over the bar is, no doubt, the most economical and the least objection- 
able. As already shown, during the low-water stage, and part of each 
transition stage, there is often dead water or a refluent current on the 
bar. The operation should therefore be limited to the flood stage, dur- 
ing which there is an outward current on the bar... ... 

“In conclusion, it should be stated, that no plan whatever will prove 
of any material benefit to navigation, unless a permanent fund be pro- 
vided, untrammelled by restriction as to the mode of expenditure, from 
which a sufficient sum annually can be relied upon for the continuous 
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prosecution of the work, after as well as before the channel has been 
opened to the desired depth. The bar is constantly forming, and must 
therefore be constantly removed.” 

With these words the Report ends, and the task of the re- 
viewer draws to its close. We learn from the publishers that 
only 1,250 copies of the book were printed before the types 
were distributed. So small an edition of so valuable a work 
must soon be exhausted, and can be reached by only a few of 
the persons who will wish to consult it. Indeed, it is expressly 
stated in the Annual Report of the Bureau of Topographical 
Engineers for the year 1861, that authority was obtained from 
the War Department to print only a limited number of copies, 
chiefly for distribution among the officers of the corps and 
others engaged in similar investigations. To make it as widely 
useful as possible, we understand that the extra copies have 
been largely distributed to libraries by the Bureau. While 
this course will make it in a measure accessible for special 
consultation by professional men, the smallness of the edition 
has rendered it the more necessary to review it carefully and 
at length in our pages. 

The protection of the Mississippi valley from inundation, 
and the improvement of navigation by deepening its mouths, 
are two typical problems of internal improvement. No others 
are comparable with them in importance to that wide valley, 
which alone is larger than France, Spain, Italy, Germany, and 
Turkey, all taken together; and hardly to the entire nation. 
An annual produce of $315,000,000 depends upon the one. 
The foreign, water-borne commerce of the whole valley de- 








pends upon the other. Prior to these surveys, both those ques- 
tions were subjects of angry and ignorant controversy. This 
book sheds upon both the light of day. The practical value 
of its conclusions to all the arts of peace in the whole Missis- 
sippi basin cannot be calculated ; and we must remember that 
the Mississippi valiey is the broad field which must inevitably 
become the seat of empire for the country. Such is the value 
of this book to the pecuniary interests of the nation. 

Sut this is not all. In determining these practical ques- 
tions it has laid the foundations of a new science; and it has 
done so in a manner which will prevent it from ever being 
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superseded, and which well entitle it to the motto borne upon 
the title-page,—the wise words of Franklin’s letter to Abbé 
Souliave,—* I approve much more your method of philosophiz- 
ing, which proceeds upon actual observation, makes a collec- 
tion of facts, and concludes no farther than those facts will 
warrant.” We doubt if any recent scientific work can present 
so long a list of brilliant discoveries and rich contributions to 
knowledge, which do honor to American science, and which 
are the legitimate results of a true method of philosophizing. 
The Delta Report cannot fail to give a wide reputation to the 
professional papers of the Corps of Topographical Engineers, 
a series of scientific papers of which this forms the fourth. 

These investigations, so vast and so entirely successful, 
teach us three things. In the first place, they prove the 
value of that central government which makes out of thirty- 
four independent States one united nation, by showing how it 
solved in twelve years, both in their principles as well as their 
minutest details, the two great problems of river protection 
from overflow, and the deepening of water on the bars, —prob- 
lems which had baffled all the efforts of four separate States 
for a century and a half. In the second place, they teach at 
every step of the process that it is almost a physical impossibil- 
ity for the valley of the Mississippi ever to be politically divided. 
The power which rules at its source must hold the channel, 
the Delta, and the mouths. The current of the Mississippi is 
a bond, stronger than iron, to chain together all parts of its 
alluvial valley by the inevitable physical necessity of united 
effort for protection against the floods, and by the fact that 
such enormous lines of continuous embankment can be built 
and owned only by one nation. And, finally, these success- 
ful operations, so momentous in their consequences, exhibit 
strikingly the usefulness of our regular army in time of peace. 
For all these triumphs of theoretic science and practical hy- 
draulic engineering we are indebted to the labors of two offi- 
cers of the Topographical Engineers of our regular army. 

It was the fashion some years ago, among politicians of a 
certain stamp, to underrate the value of our army, apparently 
because they did not themselves live upon an Indian frontier, 
and had forgotten the early history of their country. But 
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besides protecting our borders from Indian violence, a service 
always greatly under-estimated, the army could then, fortu- 
nately for us, be employed in conquering the forces of nature. 
We gained geographical knowledge of our country by the 
progress of detachments through regions which could be trav- 
ersed in no other way. By it we made surveys which, while 
they opened a new land to civilization, gained the technical 
information required for the most stupendous engineering pro- 
ject known to the present age, the Pacific Railroad. Nor is 
the plan of that great work the only one of its kind for which 
we are indebted to officers of our army. We speak advisedly, 
when we repeat what, after special examination, was, in 1859, 
declared without contradiction in the United States Senate, to 
be true,— that no great work of public improvement in the 
United States had been conceived and executed without the 
aid of some member of this particular class. ‘“ They are the 
men, over this whole land, who have inaugurated the great 
works of civil engineering which have been successfully exe- 
cuted. They were the teachers.’ For instance, any one who 
will take the trouble to examine the facts will find that the 
railroad system now existing in the United States was initiated, 
the earlier surveys conducted, and the earlier works usually 
brought to completion, in the hands of military engineers. 
This is true in almost all the States, and it will be found that 
“ their works of internal improvement were generally planned 
and conducted by those who either were at the time or had been 
military engineers.” Nor is it in the department of engineer- 
ing alone that American science is indebted to the army. To 
enumerate the modes in which it has advanced our knowledge 
of the geology, botany, and natural history of the country, 
would be to repeat what is familiar to special students of those 
subjects, though overlooked by the world at large. We can 
only add, that the Delta Report is the last, and certainly one 
of the most valuable, of the treasures which we owe to the 
labors of officers of the regular army. 

These services, rendered by the officers of the army, illustrate 
well the theory of our government, which declares the ballot- 
box to be the true way to decide political disputes, and which 
uses its army, unlike those of Europe, not in suppressing pop- 
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ular freedom, but in enriching the nation by gaining bloodless 
victories over natural forces. All will welcome the day when 
we can return to this time-honored policy, and when our mili- 
tary engineers shall again descend the Mississippi with no hos- 
tile intent, but charged with the duty of completing the work 
of protection, by building that magnificent system of levees 
which the Delta Report projects. 


Art. XI.— Considerations on some of the Elements and Con- 
ditions of Social Welfare and Human Progress. Being 
Academic and Occasional Discourses and other Papers. 
By C. 8. Henry, D.D. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
1861. 12mo. pp. 415. 


Tus volume is a contribution to that department of litera- 
ture to which our habits and institutions have given a peculiar 
value; we mean those detached essays and discourses which 
are exacted from all of our prominent men of letters, as con- 
tributors to periodicals, or at the anniversary celebrations 
of literary societies. There is no way in which these men 
are brought so directly into contact with the public mind, or 
enabled to minister more effectively to the wants of young and 
active intellects. The reader welcomes his review or maga- 
zine as the visit of a friend, who comes at stated intervals to 
help him threugh a leisure hour, and to tell him what the 
world beyond his immediate circle is talking about and doing ; 
and suspends, often, his judgment of books and events till he 
can compare it with that of a professional guide. The listener 
comes prepared to be pleased, and lends his ear under the un- 
conscious influence of that gentle yet powerful excitement 
which human beings exercise upon one another when brought 
together by a common purpose and directing their attention 
to a common object. The speaker takes advantage of the 
attention which he knows he may count upon, to enforce some 
important truth, or awaken an interest in some favorite specu- 
lation. And the frequent recurrence of these occasions has 
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gradually built up a peculiar form of literature, in which 
some of our most brilliant minds have won their most brilliant 
triumphs. 

In form and purpose these productions belong to the lighter 
literature of the day, their immediate object being to fill up a 
leisure hour agreeably, and their chief merit a graceful dic- 
tion set off by a graceful delivery. Hence, out of the abun- 
dance which every twelvemonth brings forth, few are known 
beyond the circle for which they were produced, and fewer still 
outlive the year of their birth. Listened to with applause, 
printed by request, circulated gratuitously, they linger for a 
while on the centre-table, supply the materials for a few kind 
notices from friendly newspapers and reviews, and then slide 
into the cobwebbed corner, or drop noiselessly into the dusty 
receptacle in which the productions of rival wits, like the 
ashes of rival statesmen in Westminster Abbey, sleep peace- 
fully side by side. 

This, however, is but one view of the subject, and would 
give, if we were to stop here, a very erroneous impression of 
our estimate of these productions. Differing, as they necessa- 
rily do, in literary merit, and still more in merit of thought, 
they all have their origin in a common demand for intellectual 
entertainment, and thus afford, within certain limits, a stand- 
ard for the appreciation of the intellect by which that demand 
is made. Men who undertake to please an audience will take 
care to select subjects within the comprehension of that audi- 
ence. Men who endeavor to enforce a truth will make sure 
that their hearers already know enough about it to wish to 
know more. The successful speaker, like the successful writer, 
is always more or less in harmony with the minds of his con- 
temporaries. If he teaches, it is from an elevation to which 
they can look up without straining their eyes. If he exhorts, 
it is by appealing to feelings and convictions which they hold 
in common with him. Even where he goes beyond them, 
opening new paths and letting in the remoter landscape 
through new vistas, he starts from some spot on which they 
can all stand together, and take in a common view. Thus, 
these occasional essays — emanating from a great variety of 
independent sources, coming, some from a law-office, with its 
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atmosphere of briefs and writs and affidavits, some from the 
doctor’s office, and wrought painfully out with memories of 
sick-rooms and death-beds thrusting themselves in between the 
paragraphs, some from the clergyman’s study, some from the 
teacher’s overwrought brain, and a few from the retreats of 
elegant leisure—agree when taken collectively, as expressions 
of wants and feelings common to the whole of the extensive 
class for whose entertainment they are prepared. 

For the historian, therefore, they possess a peculiar interest, 
—an interest altogether independent of their individual value, 
and founded solely upon their relation to the general mind. 
They are the language of one comprehensive class to another 
class still more comprehensive. They are the words of men 
who have gone out into the world and begun to prove it, to 
younger men who are still standing upon the threshold, with 
minds undecided and a path to choose. Hence these words 
must be about things in which they can all feel a common 
interest, — hopes which experience has chastened, aspira- 
tions which trial has curbed, thoughts that have grown into 
convictions, and opinions that have been tested by opposition. 
They are transcripts of the speaker’s mind, and mirrors of the 
minds to which he speaks, — retrospects for the one, a future 
for the other, equally of momentous concern to both. In 
some we find the germs of important truths which may give 
their coloring to a whole life; in others, friendly warnings and 
sarnest exhortations, which, falling upon the healthy mind at 
the right moment, stir it up to hopeful exertion. When the 
speaker looks around him upon familiar scenes, dimmed some- 
what, and obscured by unfamiliar faces, he feels that one of 
the decisive rounds is already run, and that it is good for him 
to come back again to the starting-point, and renew his 
strength before he returns to the race. And the hearer lis- 
tens with the feelings of one who is girding himself up for the 
contest and looking anxiously about him for the means and the 
chances of victory. The speaker of this year was the listener 
of five years ago. The listener of to-day may be called back 
in a few years to offer the fruits of his own experience to the 
listeners of a new generation. Thus from year to year the 
same round is run, the same solemnities repeated, and the 
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same order of thought and eloquence sent forth upon the beat- 
en track, over which so large a portion of the productions of 
the human mind moves on in dusty procession from the print- 
ing-press to the trunk-makers. 

It would be a curious study to divide the brief history of our 
literature into periods of ten or fifteen years, and, analyzing 
the literary discourses of each period, to compare the results 
both in substance and in form. We should find in it, if we 
are not very much mistaken, a striking illustration of that re- 
markable harmony which, even under the most unfavorable 
circumstances, is always found to exist between the world of 
thought and the world of action. It would be seen, that some 
ideas were expressed in words before they were expressed in 
deeds; that others were little else than the summing up of 
general facts ;— that in some instances the impulse had been 
given; in some it had been received; but that in all, the gen- 
eral tone of thought as written out accorded wonderfully with 
the general tone of thought as acted out. Some new sugges- 
tion is made in education, and a dozen new schools spring up 
to test it. The writer, in looking thoughtfully about him for 
a subject, detects the indications of a great movement of the 
public mind ; and, tracing it up to its source, attempts to point 
out its tendency and foretell its results. A succession of pros- 
perous years gives a new impulse to industry and material 
growth. Thought seizes upon the favorable moment, and scts 
up her own claims to a share of the blessing. 

It will be seen, too, that the characteristics of each period, 
although near the boundary-lines they seem to run into each 
other, are still clear and well defined. Woe to the unlucky 
orator who, living amidst his own thoughts in the seclusion of 
some country village, attempts to excite the enthusiasm of the 
audience of to-day by the same means that excited the audi- 
ences of ten years ago. The jest has grown stale, the illus- 
trations are worn threadbare; his choicest rhetoric, which 
made his own veins tingle as he wrote, hardly keeps the eyes 
open. The world has been moving; and he who would speak 
to it and be heard must move with it, holding on manfully, 
as he moves, to every great truth, every sincere conviction, 
every tie which connects the present with the past, and helps 
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to preserve the identity of the species through all the trans- 
formations of the individual. 

It has been said, that every man of imagination preserves 
through life a vivid recollection of his first sight of the stage. 
It may be said with equal truth, that every American who 
passes through college distinctly remembers, long after every 
text-book has been forgotten, the first oration before his 
“own” society. For our own part, we remember ours as well 
as if it were but of yesterday ; and yet the orator and full half 
of those who shared the triumph of the day with us are in their 
graves. We called ourselves *“ Brothers,’ —“ United Broth- 
ers,” — and wore a little silver medal, with two clasped hands 
engraved upon it, as the emblem of our brotherhood. Our 
gathering-place was the library, a middle-sized, square room 
in the fourth story, where some twelve hundred volumes, not 
badly chosen, were ranged around the walls, in glass cases. 
In the very next room were our rivals, the Philermenians, 
with as many books and as good scholars as we, — formida- 
ble rivals, sometimes pushing us hard to the wall, especially 
through the first six months of the collegiate year, when new 
members were to be chosen, and the electioneering skill of the 
old hands to be tried upon innocent Freshmen. Out of our 
bitter feuds and manifold contentions another society had 
sprung up, under the happy auspices of Franklin’s name, 
threatening for a while, in the exuberance of its youthful 
strength, to outstrip us both, but suddenly falling in the 
height of its exultation, as they who use their youthful 
strength too freely are apt to do. 

The hardest fighting was over the choice of an orator for 
the day before Commencement. He was to be a graduate, 
of course, and custom required that he should be one of our 
own men. But pride, or vanity, —if you prefer to call it by 
that less flattering appellation, — required, also, that he should 
be a man of some note, one who had written a book, or made 
a speech, or done something to be talked about, — conditions 
not always fulfilled by the Brothers who had gone before us ; 
and therefore we sometimes cast our nets outside of the cir- 
cle, and tried to bring some distinguished stranger into the 
toils. It was in an effort of this kind that we caught our first 
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and last glimpse of the handwriting of Percival, whose luxuri- 
ant but moody genius stirred our young minds in those days 
with something of a Byronic power. But imperfectly stocked 
as he was in worldly wisdom, he was too wise to be caught in 
our snare, and while he accepted the proffered membership, 
he respectfully declined the invitation to become our poet. 

But this year the “ Brothers”’ had an orator,— not yet a 
great man, indeed, but, if college traditions could be trusted, 
destined to become so; and as we had voted Ay for the 
appointment of the committee that chose him, we felt that 
we had ourselves borne part in the selection. He was, in 
a fractional sense at least, our orator; and we rose on that 
eventful morning with a firm resolve to stand by the man of 
our choice. With what care we dressed for the solemn occa- 
sion! How often was the spotless silk ribbon put on and 
off, until the talismanic medal which it supported had been 
brought to its true position! You may be sure that we were 
the first at the library door, wondering not a little that on 
such a day anybody should be willing to be second. At length 
the room began to fill. New and strange faces crowded the 
familiar seats, — the graduates of other years, looking round 
them with mixed feelings upon a spot which they had once 
held as their own. Then came the call to order, and the 
forming of the procession, and the cheering notes of the band, 
and the solemn march, arm in arm, in extended line, down 
the steep hill, and along the wide street, and up the broad 
church-aisle, bright eyes looking on us the while, and not 
unlooked at in return ; while, in the dizzy confusion, a glimpse 
of a broad forehead and of a waving gown was all that we saw 
of our orator, till he rose in the pulpit, and in calm, clear, 
impressive tones announced the subject of his discourse: 
“ The different effects resulting to nations and to individuals 
from different forms of intellectual exertion, is a theme digni- 
fied in speculation and momentous in practice.” 

We never heard that voice again. But it was often heard 
where earnest men met to take counsel together about the 
great questions of the age, uttering words that, for an entire 
generation, sank into hundreds of responsive hearts, as on the 
afternoon of that unforgotten day they sank into ours. And 
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when, two years ago, we read that Horace Mann had lain down 
to his long sleep, on the threshold of a new labor of useful- 
ness and love, recalling in his last moments the scene of his 
early triumphs, and asking that a grave might be made for him 
under the shadow of our alma mater, the remembrance of our 
first and only meeting came back to us in all its freshness, and 
we felt that we too had lost a benefactor and a friend. 

But it is time that we entered upon the more immediate 
subject of our paper. The author of the volume before us 
first made himself generally known by a translation of Cousin’s 
Examination of Locke, one of the most important parts of that 
eloquent course which completed the revolution in French 
philosophy begun by Royer-Collard in 1811. It is seldom 
that prose translation from a modern language gives literary 
position ; but this was so well done, so faithful to the spirit 
and letter of the original,—a work as remarkable for vigor 
and elegance of style as for depth and accuracy of thought, — 
and the notes and comments were so judicious, and gave such 
evidence of a mind imbued with the principles of a pure and 
elevated philosophy, that it not only gave the translator im- 
mediate reputation, but was received as the harbinger of a 
brilliant and fruitful career. Thus known, he was called to 
pay the usual American tax for literary distinction, in anni- 
versary addresses and occasional contributions to periodical 
literature, appearing only three times, we believe, as a pro- 
fessed author for the next twenty years ;—first in a small 
collection of “ Moral and Philosophical Essays’ ;* then in a 
translation of a French “ Epitome of the History of Philos- 
ophy,” ¢ to which he added a valuable appendix, bringing the 
work down from Reid to Cousin and his disciples; and next 
in * Dr. Oldham at Greystones, and his Talk there,”’ published 
indeed anonymously, but speedily recognized by the public 
and acknowledged by its author. 

“ Dr. Oldham ”’ is one of the few books that are written not 
so much to make a book as because the writer has something 


* Moral and Philosophical Essays. By C. 8S, Henry, D.D., Professor of Phi- 
losophy in the University of the City of New York. Andover. 1839. pp. 135. 

+t An Epitome of the History of Philosophy, &c. Translated from the French, 
by C. S. Henry, D. D., &c., &e. Harper’s Family Library. 1841. 
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to say.* The form is partly dialogue, and partly that kind of 
dissertation into which the head of a family is so apt to fall 
when he loves to talk, and they are not unwilling to listen. 
In general character it belongs to the classic dialogue. This, 
—one of the most beautiful forms of literature,—in the 
hands of Plato and Tully, became the vehicle of the choicest 
wisdom of antiquity. If in modern times it has fallen into 
comparative neglect, it is chiefly, we believe, through our in- 
considerate haste, although our pretentious vanity generally 
attributes it to a superior earnestness, neglectful of forms, and 
pushing straight on to the pith and marrow of thought. As 
if form were not as much a part of thought as light of color; 
and as if external beauty — we do not mean physical beauty, al- 
though it often holds good of this too — were something more 
than a sympathetic harmony with the beauty within. It is 
only when imitation takes the place of spontaneous impulse, 
and men write merely for the sake of book-making, that form 
ceases to be the characteristic exponent of thought. It was 
not Homer’s fault that the Cyclic poets wrote tame verses in 
the exactest metre, but the blame lay in the presumption of 
men who aspired to the poet’s laurel without the impulse of 
the poet’s inspiration. 
“ Tu se’ lo mio maestro e ’l mio autore,” — 


“ Thou art my master, and my teacher thou,” — 


says Dante to Virgil, and, widely as the two poets differ in 
everything else, it is impossible to see how Dante uses the 
noble language that was springing into vigorous life under his 
forming hand, without feeling that he was truly Virgil’s 
scholar. The complaint, in spirit, at least, is as old as Quin- 
tilian, who raised his warning voice eighteen centuries ago 
against unnatural divisions: ‘ Scidit deinde se studium, at- 
que inertia factum est ut artes esse plures videantur.” + In 
all the best ages of literature, the profoundest thinkers have, 
with very few exceptions, been the best writers, — accurate in 
the use of language, observant of the laws of proportion, and 


* “T can’t see that a man has any business to write at all, unless he has some- 
thing which he thoroughly believes and wants to preach about.’’ — School Days at 
Rugby, Preface, p. 5. 

t Quint. de Inst. Orat., Proem. 
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enjoying with a keen relish the graces of appropriate diction 
and the harmony of musical periods. Ideas and words, sub- 
stance and form, practice and theory, form sharp antitheses, 
indeed, but antitheses hovering, as they all do, on the brink of 
falsehood, and as fatal to exactness and precision of thought as 
to grace and perspicuity of style. 

Thought and Style, says an allegory which we have either 
dreamed of or read, were twins by birth, and after passing 
their infancy in the house of their father and mother, they set 
out upon the journey of life together. Hand in hand they 
went on, now gazing with wondering eyes at the objects which 
stood by the wayside, and now turning, with a smile of unut- 
terable affection, to look at each other. Whenever Thought 
felt himself moved more deeply by anything that he saw, he 
pressed the hand of Style, and leaned harder upon him; and 
whenever Style stooped to gather a gay flower or a sweet- 
scented shrub, he laid it confidingly upon the bosom of 
Thought. At last they came in sight of a high mountain, so 
high that the top of it was hidden by the clouds; but just be- 
low the clouds was a temple of white marble, which shone in 
the sunbeams so brightly that the light from it extended down 
to the foot of the mountain, and illuminated the whole course 
of the steep and rugged path that led up to it. As they 
drew nearer, they heard a murmur of running water, which 
grew clearer and sweeter with every step, making their veins 
tingle and glow with a delight they had never experienced be- 
fore. Soon they came to the spot whence the sound proceeded, 
—a sparkling fountain with a margin of green grass around it, 
smiling all over with flowers. On the grass there sat an old 
man, with a long white beard, and long white locks that curled 
around his forehead and over his neck as thickly as if he had 
been a boy. Every now and then he would stoop down to the 
fountain, and drink a full draught, and every time that he 
bent himself over the waters, they seemed to swell upward 
and meet his lips half-way. When he had finished drinking, 
he would turn his face to the light that fell from the temple, as 
if he loved to bathe himself in its beams. 

The two brothers felt their hearts strangely moved as they 
gazed upon this old man, there was such a grand air of power 
45* 
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about him, and his face seemed to glow with such a lambent 
play of light from within. But when they would have spoken 
to him, they saw that he was blind, and they went up to him 
reverently, and took his hands in theirs, each a hand in his 
own, and laid them upon their heads. ‘I know you,” said the 
old man as he felt the touch of their hands; “I heard your 
footsteps afar off over the green meadows, and have been cool- 
ing myself on this soft turf, and strengthening myself with 
these sweet waters for the journey we are to go together.” 
And he rose, and all three addressed themselves to the way. 
It was a narrow and rugged path, and ever as they went 
the old man leaned lovingly on the shoulders of the youths, 
and the youths seemed proud and happy to feel his great 
arms around them. One who had looked before and behind 
them would have wondered to see how the flowers sprang up 
wherever they passed, till the path which looked so rough 
before seemed to have been suddenly transformed into a gar- 
den-walk. As they drew near the temple, the doors opened of 
their own accord, to the sound of sweetest music, and a voice 
came from its inmost recesses, saying: ** Welcome my son, 
welcome to the throne that I have prepared for thee, and from 
which thou shalt judge my worshippers through all time, and 
in every land; and welcome, too, shall be all they who come 
as you have done, leaning lovingly and trustingly on my 
chosen ministers, the twin offspring of Nature and Truth.” 
We regard it, therefore, as a great merit in “ Dr. Oldham,” 
that the author has taken pains to clothe his thoughts in appro- 
priate language, to use sterling English, to arrange his words in 
an order pleasing to the ear and satisfactory to the intellect, 
and to pitch his sentences in a key well suited to the nature 
and the range of his subject. If we were to attempt to char- 
acterize this work in a few words, we should call it the result 
of much reading, much observation, and much thought, by a 
mind naturally disposed to subtile speculation, and an imagi- 
nation easily warmed to that kind of poetry and eloquence 
which is so often combined with a taste for philosophical in- 
quiry. It may remind you of Southey’s “ Doctor,” but the 
suggestion is by no means necessary; and we have very little 
respect for that style of criticism which is constantly crying 
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out, “Stop thief!”” at every recurrence of a familiar idea. It 
is impossible to read Sterne, and not remember that there once 
lived a Rabelais; or the “ Doctor” himself, without feeling 
that, in the vast range of his insatiable reading, Southey must 
have found time to return more than once to the voluntary 
eccentricities of “ Tristram Shandy.” The manner in which 
one mind acts upon another is a curious and instructive in- 
quiry, full of suggestion for the philosophical teacher, as well 
as for the philosophical critic. It is pleasant to follow the foot- 
prints of Homer through the sonorous hexameters of Virgil ; 
to see how Tasso learned from both; and how all literatures 
would seem to have combined to build up the mighty structure 
of the “ Paradise Lost.” But it is a sad trifling with great 
things, if we might not better call it a profanation, to term 
Tasso a copyist because the night-scene in the second book of 
the “Jerusalem” is a translation of the night-scene in the 
fourth book of the “®neid”; or to accuse Milton of plagia- 
rism because the sixteenth line of the * Paradise Lost” is 
done, word for word, into English from the second stanza of 
the “ Orlando Furioso.”” We may justly envy the feelings of 
the traveller who makes his way through solitude and danger 
to the source of a mighty river. But who would envy either 
the spirit or the judgment of the man who, with chain and 
compass in hand, should make it his pride to follow up every 
brooklet that might babble across his path? The author ofa 
pleasant book is our friend and benefactor; and we are by no 
means disposed, while enjoying the fruit of his labors, to lay 
at his doors as a sin the coincidences of form or of thought that 
may now and then recall to our minds some earlier benefactor 
who had already performed for us the same friendly office. 
Originality, however, is not the characteristic of this vol- 
ume. The author’s mind belongs rather, as it seems to us, 
to that class which works skilfully upon truths already discov- 
ered, than to that which enlarges the world of thought by new 
discoveries. It has been both said and sung, that one of the 
chief merits of a good writer consists in giving appropriate 
expression to ideas which already existed in many minds, al- 
though they had never found so fitting an utterance before. 
Without subscribing to this doctrine in its full extent, we 
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may safely allow that few writers are more useful or more 
generally acceptable than those who, without adding materi- 
ally to the substance of our knowledge, add materially to its 
efficiency by bringing it into clearer light, and giving it a 
more tangible form. 

From this point of view, “ Dr. Oldham” is a work of singu- 
lar merit. Without being professedly didactic, it inculcates 
important truths. Without incident, it attains a certain air 
of life and movement by a happy intermixture of dialogue 
and description. And without claiming to be a story, it is 
brought to the very verge of the story-teller’s appropriate 
province by the assignment of a definite locality and a felici- 
tous delineation of character. The Doctor himself is a char- 
acter ;—a man of quick impulses and tenacious opinions ; 
speculative, yet dogmatic ; with a quick eye for the ridiculous 
in others, yet quite unconscious of it in himself; with a keen 
relish of the beautiful where his habits of thought permit him 
to see it, a warm love of truth, and a thorough contempt for 
hypocrisy ; — but somewhat inclined to think that, where he 
does not see it, there is no beauty to be seen; that the truth 
as he holds it is all of it that is worth holding; and that hy- 
pocrisy is never so thoroughly detestable as when she assumes 
the garb of some class for which he has a special aversion. 
It was a happy thought to paint such a man by words rather 
than by actions; for we very much doubt whether either 
Scott or Cooper could have made us look upon him with half 
the respect in active life, that unconsciously arises in our 
bosoms as we listen to his eloquent disquisitions in the em- 
bowering shades of Greystones. Mrs. Oldham is equally well 
conceived and equally well drawn, with a woman’s happy 
adaptation to uncontrollable circumstances, and a wife’s skill 
in softening her husband’s defects. The other characters are 
profiles rather than portraits, — sketches to be filled up by 
the imagination of the reader, and serving chiefly to bring 
out the Doctor’s ideas upon the various topics which the whim 
of the moment and a somewhat erratic imagination suggest. 

Indeed, the motto on the title-page — De omnibus rebus et 
quibusdam aliis, * About everything and something more ” — 
may be taken as a key to the volume, which, faithful to its 
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promise, begins with a library table, and ends with the phe- 
nomena of suggestion; descants upon the esthetics of the 
kitchen, and grapples boldly with the science of government ; 
talks of the stars and of little children, of woman’s rights and 
the true idea of God, of bad catechisms and the real gentle- 
man ; eulogizes nonsense, and warms into genuine poetry at 
the sight of a beautiful landscape on a June morning ;— seri- 
ous or humorous, as the fancy dictates; always lively, gener- 
ally judicious, sometimes profound ; genial in the main, but 
with now and then an outflashing of what circumstances might 
convert into bitterness and satire. 

We have already hinted that it is freshness of form, rather 
than originality of thought, that is to be looked for in this vol- 
ume ; and we like it none the less for telling us in a new way 
what we have often heard before. The doctrines themselves 
are, for the most part, just, — such, indeed, as we should ex- 
pect from a disciple of Cousin, after ten years’ experience in 
an American college, and fifty years’ observation of American 
life. It is one of the advantages of teaching in the higher 
departments of knowledge, that the mind of the man is 
brought into immediate contact with the mind of the boy. 
Questions that for him have long been decided come up to be 
discussed and settled anew. Ideas that have taken their place 
firmly among the foundations of his moral and intellectual 
character, each with the peculiar coloring which his peculiar 
habits of mind would give it, are brought into new points of 
view as new lights are thrown upon them by the peculiar col- 
oring of other minds. He is like a general in an enemy’s 
country, constantly on his guard, throwing out skirmishers in 
front and on his flanks, and carefully watching every move- 
ment in his rear. Or, still more, perhaps, he is like the 
commander of a beleaguered fortress, going hourly rounds 
through all its defences, and holding himself ready to repulse 
the enemy at every point. 

The solitary student has seldom that ready command of his 
knowledge which enables the man of the world to appear to 
twice his advantage with half his talent and information. 
Goldsmith used to say of himself, that he could always argue 
best when he argued alone; or, in other words, that he could 
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make a better use of his thoughts when he sat down tran- 
quilly, pen in hand, to arrange them according to the laws of 
his own mind, than when he was compelled, as in conversa- 
tion, to muster them at a moment’s warning, and marshal 
them according to the laws of another’s mind. But the stu- 
dent who passes daily from his study to the class-room, and 
is called upon to answer objections and explain difficulties 
upon the subjects of his daily thoughts, as he leads fresh 
travellers over familiar tracts, where every mile-stone recalls 
similar experiences and discussions, learns to keep his knowl- 
edge as a good librarian keeps his books, with a fixed place for 
every volume, and every volume in its place. His ideas thus 
acquire all the completeness of elaborate preparation, with a 
readiness of application which solitary thought seldom gives. 

It is evident that “Dr. Oldham” is the production of a 
practised teacher ; for it has all the clearness, distinctness, and 
precision of a teacher’s mind, with somewhat, perhaps, of that 
tone of dogmatical injunction which it is so hard for a teacher 
to lay completely aside. The hero talks like one who is accus- 
tomed to be listened to, and meets objections with the air of a 
man who would sooner ride over a thing than allow it to ob- 
struct his progress. Some of his precepts would make chil- 
dren very happy, and many an unnatural wrinkle might be 
smoothed out of older brows by a frank and hearty acceptance 
of his doctrine of nonsense,—an admirable amplification of 
the Horatian desipere in loco. The most elaborate chapters in 
the book are the chapters on government, which deserve a 
careful perusal, both for their general correctness, and as 
felicitous specimens of the author's skill in condensed exposi- 
tion. Hardly less important in substance, though of more 
questionable form, are the fragments of theology which are 
scattered here and there, with a free, rather than a reveren- 
tial hand. His abhorrence of reverence as a cloak often leads 
him to forget its importance as the appropriate clothing of a 
devout and humble mind. 

Few men are so absolutely under the government of ideas 
as to be altogether independent of the language in which they 
are expressed. Nowhere, indeed, does the power of associa- 
tion display itself more enduringly, than in the connection 
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which it establishes between words and things. Even the 
Hebrew, with its meagre vocabulary of less than eight thou- 
sand words, has a large class which are found only in poetry. 
So instinctively do we feel that thoughts which elevate the 
mind should be expressed with a corresponding elevation of 
language. Hence, by that exaggeration which is so natural 
to the human mind, grew up that poetical diction which, at 
some period or other in the history of every literature, has 
usurped the place of poetry itself, — the hypocrisy of Parnas- 
sus, more venial, it is true, than the hypocrisy of religion and 
virtue, but not less surely fatal to the cause whose semblance 
it assumes. But even Wordsworth, the great reformer of our 
poetical language, paid, and still pays, the penalty of ven- 
turing too far, and pruning with too bold a hand; and we 
cannot but fear that the man who, even with the most rev- 
erential spirit, speaks of sacred things in the same tone and 
language with which he speaks of the common questions of 
daily life, will find many to imitate his language, and few to 
profit by his devotion. 

We regret this tone the more in a work of so high an order, 
inasmuch as we regard the want of reverence as one of the 
chief moral defects of our national character. The American 
boy is said to be the least respectful of sons, the American 
daughter the least respectful of daughters. This defect of the 
youth becomes a vice in the man or woman, and, extending, 
as all radical errors do, to the various relations of life, gradu- 
ally undermines the foundations of society itself. If the phi- 
losopher who walks with his eyes fixed on the stars sometimes 
stumbles into a ditch, the man who never raises them from the 
ground will be sure, in a long journey, to lose his way. It 
was not the least of Washington’s services to his country, that 
he gave her a model of greatness which grows the more upon 
the imagination, the more closely it is studied. Yet there are 
few of us who have not, in the course of our American expe- 
rience, been called upon to defend even the character of Wash- 
ington. Itis from this point of view that we have always looked 
upon the twelve volumes of Mr. Sparks and the five volumes 
of Mr. Irving as the most important moral and educational 
contributions that have ever been made to American literature, 
justifying as they do, on every page, the highest praises that 
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have been bestowed on this most perfect character of all his- 
tory. In this connection, too, we would publicly record our 
gratitude to Mr. Whipple for that masterly essay, in which, 
with unanswerable force of argument and admirable vigor of 
style, he has shown how thoroughly, in this wonderful man, 
the highest qualities of intellect were combined with the high- 
est qualities of our moral nature. It is by filling the youthful 
mind with the associations which, in the course of studies like 
these, unconsciously form themselves into ideals, that the boy 
learns to feel with what a vast debt of gratitude he is entering 
upon the duties of life, and how rigid an account he will be 
called upon to give of the manner in which he repays it. 

To the volume the title of which we have placed at the head 
of this article we had proposed to devote a much larger space 
than we have given to its anonymous companion. They may 
easily be recognized as productions of the same pen, children 
of the same father, and possessing in an equal degree the char- 
acteristics of their father’s mind, — clearness, vigor, and a par- 
tiality for general principles and metaphysical forms, with many 
of the excellences and some of the defects to which the com- 
bined habits of the pulpit and the class-room, unless carefully 
watched over and skilfully controlled, are so apt to give birth. 

But here the pen falls from our hand, for the morning pa- 
per brings us — in the midst of exultation and triumph — the 
unexpected tidings ofa great, a bitter, a general loss. Felton 
—a name associated with our earliest connection with these 
pages, a name which recalls all that was liberal in scholarship, 
comprehensive in culture, pure in sentiment, and generous in 
appreciation, — the warm-hearted friend, the genial companion, 
ever busy with book or pen, ever ready for earnest discussion 
or merry pastime, whose memory we shall never recall with- 
out its awakening a thousand tender recollections — has sud- 
denly closed, in mid-career, a life so full of laborious useful- 
ness in the past, and which, but an hour ago, still seemed to 
us so full of promise for the future. Let others tell all that he 
did for the cause of sound learning and pure taste, — how well 
he taught both by precept and example, how high he aimed 
and how high he reached; for us the grief is still too fresh, 
our heart is too heavy: it is only with a painful effort that we 
record his name, and, as we write it, bathe it with our tears. 
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Art. XII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1.— Homeric Translation in Theory and Practice. A Reply to Mat- 
thew Arnold, Esq., Professor of Poetry in Oxford. By Francis 
W. Newman, a Translator of the Iliad. London. 1861. 


In writing our article “ On Translating Homer” in the last number, 
we had not seen the little work of Mr. Newman. We have since 
carefully read it; and, while admitting that in several points he turns 
the laugh upon Mr. Arnold, we must say that he has not refuted any 
one of his main positions. Mr. Arnold’s notion of the character of 
Homer's poetical genius and style is correct, and rests upon a sound 
view. Mr. Newman is certainly wrong in many of his opinions; and 
these opinions, as Mr. Arnold has shown, have led him into erroneous 
rules of translation. He is right in many of his criticisms of Mr. 
Arnold. His opinion of the duty of a translator in regard to the 
Homeric epithets is much nearer the truth than Mr. Arnold’s, and his 
objections to some of Mr. Arnold’s hexameters are certainly well- 
founded. But when he says that Homer's style is “ quaint and gar- 
rulous ”; that he is “absolutely antique, being the poet of a barbarous 
age ”; that he abounds in “ oddities”; that the Greek in the rérev line 
is “ odd and peculiar”; that Homer’s similes “come from a mind quick 
to discern similarities, but very dull to feel incongruities”; that he 
sang “to a wholly unfastidious audience, very susceptible to the mar- 
vellous, very unalive to the ridiculous ” ; that he is often “ grotesque ” ; 
— when he speaks of “ throwing a thin veil over Homer’s deformity,” 
of Homer’s “narrating perpetually from a mere love of chatting,” and 
many other similar things, — Mr. Newman applies wholly unsuitable 


, 


language to the old Ionian, and essentially misrepresents the spirit of 
the age. To call such an age and such a people barbarous, in face of 
the fact that the Iliad and Odyssey have come down to us, as repre- 
sentatives of its culture and civilization, is to set aside common sense 
in behalf of a mere theory. 

Homer’s style is neither quaint nor odd, in any just sense of the 
words. It did not appear so to the Athenians; it does not appear so 
to scholars now, excepting to those who have a touch of oddity them- 
selves. Homer used the language current in Ionia in his age. He 
made himself a consummate master of all its tones. That language 
was recognized in after times as the proper language of epic poetry. 
The people of Greece were as familiar with the Iliad, as the people 
of England are with the language of the English Bible. It was the 
VOL. XCIV. — NO. 195. 46 
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basis of all literary education. It was publicly recited in Athens at 
every Panathenaic festival, and many educated men could say it by 
heart. ‘Tragic and lyric poets used more or less its phraseology. 
Plato was so impressed with its unapproachable excellence, that he 
abandoned poetry, choosing to be the first prose-writer rather than the 
second poet of Greece. A few words — not many — came to be of 
doubtful meaning. But in general the language was clear and at once 
intelligible. Homer garrulous and chatty! It is true he is often 
minute, and enters into particulars of every-day actions which a mod- 
ern poet perhaps omits; but he is not garrulous nor chatty any more 
than he is quaint and odd. 

Mr. Newman is often felicitous in words and phrases; but in car- 
rying out his theory he is also, and still more frequently, quaint and 
odd. He employs unusual words, — words of local origin, or anti- 
quated. In this way, his process is just the reverse of that of Homer. 
He gives the poetry in English the quaint, odd, or grotesque charac- 
teristics which he fancies Homer possesses in the original, but which 
Homer certainly does not posses 

In speaking of the net tomy of Homer’s age, he seems to forget 
that Egypt, a thousand years before Homer, was at the height of her 
remarkable civilization ; that the Phoenicians, five hundred years before 
Homer, possessed the civilizing arts all round the Mediterranean Sea ; 
that the Ionian Greeks were more highly gifted than either of the races 
we have named, and were in frequent intercourse with both. But 
without these external facts, how absurd to call an age barbarous, or 
an audience barbarous, for which the parting of Hector and Andro- 
mache, or the visit of Priam to the tent of Achilles, was composed. 

Again, as to the perfection of the Homeric rhythm, Mr. Newman 
exaggerates the difficulty of appreciating it. It is true that we do 
not observe as the ancients did the element of time. We read the 
verse, and do not sing it. But rhythm is a matter of the intellect, 
as well as of the ear; we apprehend it independently of particular 
systems of pronunciation. For instance, each European nation in- 
dulges in a variety of pronunciation in reading Greek, and the modern 
Greeks differ greatly from all of them; but the sense and the mind 
catch the same rhythm in the Homeric hex mameter, instinetively ; just 
as we feel that the rhythm is the same in the German and English 
heroic couplet, though the words are totally different. We must still 
consider the metre adopted by Mr. Newman, namely, the iambic 
tetrameter catalectic of the Modern Greek Klephtic ballad, as unsuit- 
able for a poem like the Iliad. We have heard these ballads sung, 
hours at a time, by men who had been Klephts on Mount Olympus, 
and we must confess that the rhythm grew monotonous after half a 
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| dozen ballads were performed. The scene was in many respects 
highly Homeric; but we felt quite sure that the Panathenaic assem- 
blies never could have listened to four and twenty rhapsodies delivered 
in that cadence. The reader shall judge by a few lines : — 
Ti elvas paipa ra Bouva cai oréxovy Bovpxwpeva ; 
Mijy dveywos Ta rodepaei, wnvy Bpox? ta Sepver ; Ke. 
“ Why are the mountains shadowed o'er, why stand they darkened grimly ? 
Is it a tempest warring there, or rain-storm beating on them ? 
It is no tempest warring there, no rain-storm beating on them ; 
’T is Charon sweeping over them, and with him the Departed.” 


This is excellent for a ballad; but most clearly ‘it would become 
insufferably tiresome for an Iliad or Odyssey. 

Mr. Newman refers several times to Gladstone’s translations from 
Homer. These translations are contained in an exquisite little vol- 
ume printed last year, called “ Translations by Lord Littleton and the 
Right Honorable W. E. Gladstone”; the volume apparently being 
designed to celebrate interesting domestic events, “ex voto communi 
in memoriam duplicum nuptiarum VIII. kal. Aug. MDCCCXXXIX.” 
The translations by Lord Littleton are all from English into Greek 
or Latin; they are skilfully executed in different kinds of verse, the 
laws and dialectic peculiarities of which are scrupulously observed ; 
but, like all these tasks of modern scholarship, while they show the 
skill of the workman, they betray the severity of the task. The con- 
scious reader feels at every line the grinding of the machinery by 
which it was produced, and soon grows weary of what evidently cost 
such strenuous toil. Mr. Gladstone’s is the principal part of the vol- 
ume. His translations, with the exception of four, are into English 
from the Greek, Latin, Italian, and German. The four exceptions 
are Latin versions of passages from the English poets. We must say 
that these translations show not only refined scholarship, but true 
poetic feeling for the beauties of the original. The versions from 
Homer alone come within the purview of this notice. The first is 
from the Homeric Hymn to the Delian Apollo, a famous passage, in 
which the bard, assumed by many to be Homer, describes himself as 
“the blind man who dwells in rocky Chios.” It is well, but not very 
well, done. The next is the descent of Apollo, in the first book of 
the Iliad. This is one of the simplest passages in Homer, and yet in 
the movement of the rhythm and the selection of the circumstances 
of the scene, in the order of the incidents, and in the adaptation 
of the description to them, in the subtile harmony between sound 
and sense, in the effective rhetorical position of each word, it is a 
passage unsurpassed in poetry. No translations, probably, can repro- 
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duce all these effects so artfully managed; but several translations 
have come somewhere near the original in some of them. We think 
the hexameter version in Blackwood’s Magazine is on the whole 
the best. Mr. Gladstone’s is spirited, but he fails entirely of giving 
the marvellous effect of the word Baad’, the actual smiting of the host, 
with which the description for a moment pauses, and then the deadly 
issues follow. The next passage is the battle of the fourth book. 
This is the famous comparison of the moving hosts of an army to the 
waves of the /2gean driven by the zephyr against the Asiatic shore. 
The reader must remember that to the poet of the Iliad, as well as to 
the modern navigator of that classic sea, the zephyr is anything but 
the gentle breeze that plays among the locks of tender shepherdesses 
in pastoral poetry ; it is a turbulent and stormy wind, coming down 
from the mountains of Thessaly and Thrace, sweeping over the ®gean, 
and stirring its waters. We have witnessed its effeots day after day ; 
we have seen the waves in swift succession breaking with continuous 
roar against the land, rising up and curling round the forelands and 
tossing afar the foam of the sea,— precisely the scene that Homer 
has in this passage with such vigor and accuracy described, — with 
one additional circumstance which Homer did not mention, because it 
does not belong to the heroic, that all the passengers on board the 
steamer, except the present writer, — Jews, Greeks, Armenians, and 
Turks, — were dreadfully sea-sick ! 

Mr. Gladstone’s translation of this passage is very fine, with one 
exception. 

“ First, far at sea, it rears its crest, 
Then bursts upon the beach, 
Or with proud arch and swelling breast 
Where headlands outward reach,” &c. 

The word which he renders beach signifies the whole solid ground, and 
the poet is describing not disjunctively, but cumulatively. The waves 
break against the solid earth, and (not or) curl round and overtop the 
headlands. All the rest of the passage is admirable. It is hardly 
necessary to pursue this vein of criticism. All the other translations 
from Homer are executed with the exquisite skill and taste to be ex- 
pected of Mr. Gladstone ; only here and there, by his failure to hit 
the precise meaning of an epithet or a line, we have been made to 
regret that he did not, like Lord Carlisle, make the scenery of the 
Egean a commentary upon the Iliad. We close with the hope that 
the Chancellor of England will yet find time to follow in the footsteps 
of the immortal Ionian, and give the world a translation of the whole 
Iliad in the style of the passages which have been the subject of these 
few remarks. 
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2. — Tpayov8ia Popaiixa. Popularia Carmina Grecia Recentioris. 
Edidit Arnotpus Passow. Lipsie: B. G. Teubner. 1860. 
8vo. pp. 650. 


We learn from the Preface to this volume, that its editor, Arnold 
Passow, is the son-in-law of the late Professor Heinrich Ulrichs, whose 
studies and travels in Greece are well known to the literary world. 
He was one of the accomplished German scholars who were selected 
by the Greek government to fill the chairs in the University of Otho, 
in Athens. He held the place of Professor, we believe, until the 
revolution of 1843 made a change in the organization of the Tavem- 
ornuov, and native Greeks were substituted for the German Professors. 
His researches in that interesting country, the results of which were 
embodied in his Reisen und Forschungen in Griechenland, and in 
learned papers elsewhere published, are of great value. To a scholar 
like him, of course, the presenc state of the language, and especially the 
popular poetry, would be most attractive subjects of study. He made 
collections by taking down from the lips of singers as many of their 
songs as he could, in his journeys through Greece, and others were 
communicated to him by friends. When he returned to Germany, he 
carried with him these treasures of popular poetry. It was his inten- 
tion to publish an edition, not only of those he had himself gathered up, 
but of all that had been collected and published before. But his pre- 
mature death interrupted the execution of this interesting literary 
project ; and his materials were handed over to Mr. Passow. He has 
inserted in this handsome volume all the poems contained in the well- 
known publications of Fauriel, Canti, Zambelios, Kind, and others, be- 
sides those printed in the Athenian journals, in Pashley’s and Ross’s 
Travels, in the Xpovoypadia ris ‘Hreipov, in the ‘Ieropia rod ZovAiov «ai 
[dpyas of the veteran general Perrhbos, and in other miscellaneous 
works. The edition of Passow is therefore as comprehensive as can 
be desired, and it will be thankfully received wherever an interest is 
felt in the present fortunes and achievements of the Hellenic race. 

Mr. Passow naturally regrets that he has not been able to visit 
Greece, in order the better to prepare himself for this work. He has, 
however, had the assistance of a learned Greek in Leipsic, Mr. Lycur- 
gus, — a gentleman who is entitled to the thanks of the learned world 
by his service in assisting to expose the perjurer, forger, and impostor 
in general, Simonides of Syme. Passow justly remarks, that such a 
collection will not only, he hopes, be acceptable to the Greeks them- 
selves, because it will show that their language has been less corrupted 
than could have been expected, and that many of the manners and 
46 * 
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customs of their ancestors have remained unaltered through the de- 
plorable times “in which the barbarians endeavored to overthrow the 
liberty and to crush the religion of the Greeks.” The book will also 
be interesting to all scholars who are occupied with the study of gram- 
mar and comparative philology, and who may desire to know in what 
manner the Greek language has been transformed and changed from the 
age of Homer to our own. The investigators of antiquity will find not 
a few things in these popular songs deserving their attention, —as the 
appearance of Charon as the minister of death ; of Hades, as the place 
of the departed ; of blind rhapsodists wandering from village to village, 
delighting the people on festal days with epic ballads, such as thirty 
centuries ago sang the fates of Ulysses and the achievements of Achil- 
les. “Clephtarum igitur res geste, qui prafectis Turcicis per multos 
annos mira fortitudine restiterunt, his hominibus non minus dignx 
videntur, quas carminibus celebrent, quam illis Agamemnonis Achivo- 
rumque magna facinora.” 

When Fauriel’s collection was published, in 1824, Goethe was much 
impressed by the poetical spirit of these epic ballads, and translated 
several of them with his customary felicity. Since then they have 
attracted the attention of many scholars. They are most interesting 
proofs that, even under the Turkish domination, the poetical spirit of 
the Hellenic race was not extinguished. It is probable that the sub- 
stance of many of them belongs to a period anterior to the capture of 
Constantinople ; but as they were mostly composed by illiterate singers, 
and preserved by the memory from age to age, the oldest among them 
have undergone changes corresponding to the changes in the spoken 
language. The greater part of the peculiarities of the Modern Greek, 
however, including the most popular of the rhythms, had become estab- 
lished among the Greeks of the Lower Empire as early as the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, as may be seen in the humorous moderixol otixoe 
of the quaint old monk Ptochoprodromos. Other changes in phraseol- 
ogy were made by the singers of different regions, according to their 
whim or taste, as may be seen in the three or four versions of the 
curious old poem on the capture of Constantinople, and as any one may 
satisfy himself by listening to the peasants, in different parts of Greece, 
singing any of the more generally diffused Tpayovéa. The history of 
these popular ballads throws much light on the fallacy of the modern 
theory of the manifold origin of the poems of Homer. 

The value and interest of Mr. Passow’s collection are very decided. 
But the execution of his task as critical editor could not, under the 
circumstances, be entirely satisfactory. The text is frequently incor- 


rect, both in the abbreviations and the orthography. Many of the 
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names in the Jndex Geographicus are wrong, and the Jadex Verborum, 
though useful as far as it goes, omits a great many words which ought 
to have been carefully explained; for, without such explanation, the 
common scholar cannot possibly read any considerable portion of the 
poems. In his desire that his work should be complete, Mr. Passow 


has inserted some indecent songs, which should never have been 
printed, and which one never hears in a respectable hut among the 
wildest mountains of Greece. In general, this poetry is singularly 
pure; and it is doing great injustice to the character of the people to 
publish in the same volume with the beautiful pieces which charm 
every reader of poetic sensibility, the coarse and ribald verses which 
come from the lowest depths of vulgarity and vice. 


3. — History of the Town of Marlborough, Middlesex County, Massa- 
chusetts, from its first Settlement in 1657 to 1861; with a brief 
Sketch of the Town of Northborough, a Genealogy of the Families in 
Marlborough to 1800, and an Account of the Celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Incorporation of the Town. By 
Cuartes Hupson, a Native of the Town. Boston: Press of T. 
R. Marvin and Son. 1862. 8vo. pp. 545. 


In June, 1860, the second centennial anniversary of the incorpora- 
tion of Marlborough was celebrated by a public procession, a commem- 
orative address by the author of this History, speeches by several 
gentlemen connected with the town, and other appropriate ceremonies. 
In the course of his preparations for the duty assigned to him for this 
oceasion, Mr. Hudson collected a large amount of materials for a history 
of the town which could not be used at the time, and which he subse- 
quently placed at the disposal of the Committee of Arrangements, who 
were authorized to print them as a part of the account of the celebra- 
tion. But on consideration they wisely decided that it would be more 
expedient to procure and publish a connected history of Marlborough 
from its settlement to the present time ; and accordingly a vote of the 
inhabitants was procured, authorizing the Committee to make an ar- 
rangement with Mr. Hudson for the preparation of such a history, to 
be published at the expense of the town. The volume now before us 
has been prepared and is published under the authority of this vote, so 
honorable to the citizens of Marlborough, and so worthy of imitation 
by other communities. It comprises an interesting sketch of the history 
of Marlborough from its first settlement, evidently prepared with great 
care, for the most part drawn from official documents, and including 
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lists of the town officers, and numerous statistical details. Appended 
to this, which fills rather more than half of the volume, are a compen- 
dious history of Northborough by the Rev. Dr. Allen of that town, which 
was originally a part of Marlborough, very copious and minute gene- 
alogical tables, and a full account of the Marlborough celebration. The 
volume is embellished with portraits of several of the prominent citizens, 
and with some other engravings. 

Marlborough has not been prolific of distinguished men, and has not 
occupied a very conspicuous place in our Colonial or State history, but 
it has always been inhabited by a sturdy and patriotic people, and its 
history well deserves to be written. For many years it was one of the 
frontier towns of the Massachusetts Colony, and during the French and 
Indian wars it suffered severely, especially in King Philip's War, at 
the breaking out of which many of the early settlers removed to places 
of greater security. When the struggle between the mother country 
and the Colonies began, most of the inhabitants arrayed themselves on 
the side of the latter, and as soon as the news of the skirmish at Lex- 
ington was received, three companies of minute-men marched to Cam- 
bridge. A considerable number of persons also served at other places 
during the war, and gave abundant evidence that the martial spirit of 
their ancestors had not died out. At the present time three companies 
principally recruited in Marlborough are in the service of their country 
on the banks of the Potomac. At first the inhabitants were almost 
entirely engaged in agriculture, and the town still holds a high rank as 
an agricultural community ; but within a few years several branches of 
manufacturing industry have been introduced, and have added much to 
the wealth and population of the place. The details of this growth are 
very clearly exhibited by Mr. Hudson. His style is not, indeed, marked 
by much eloquence or felicity of expression, and there is much in his 
volume which is of a purely local interest; but as a whole it is a 
welcome addition to the long list of town histories published within the 


last thirty years. 


4.— The History and Literature of the Crusades. From the Ger- 
man of Von Sypet. Edited by Lapy Durr Gorpon. London: 
Chapman and Hall. 1861. 12mo. pp. viii. and 696. 


Tuoven Heinrich von Sybel is still in the prime of life, he has 
already acquired a considerable reputation as an historical scholar ; 
and Lady Gordon has therefore rendered an acceptable service in edit- 
ing the volume before us, the first of his writings, we believe, which 
has been translated into English. It is divided into two unequal parts, 
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the first containing four lectures on the history of the Crusades, de- 
livered at Munich in 1855, and the second, which forms a portion of 
the Preface to his “ History of the First Crusade,” comprising a thor- 
oughly German examination of the works of all the principal writers 
on the Crusades, from the first chroniclers down to Michaud and Cape- 
figue. The lectures cover about a hundred and thirty pages, and are 
noticeable for a strong and comprehensive grasp of the subject, rather 
than for minuteness of detail or breadth of research. With a clear 
and just perception of the various relations of his subject, the author 
exhibits the circumstances which gave rise to the Crusades, rehearses 
in a rapid and luminous narrative the principal events in their pro- 
gress, and points out some of the results which flowed from them. 
Without presenting any new views of this memorable period, the lee- 
tures are marked by much power, and may be read with profit. In the 
second part the reader will find the evidence of a much closer study of 
the original sources of information, and a much more exhaustive treat- 
ment of the subject. This part of the volume was written when the 
author was only twenty-four years old, but it is marked by great criti- 
cal acumen, and is an important contribution to the literature of the 
Crusades. The first chapter contains an account of the contemporary 
narratives and documents illustrative of the early events in the Holy 
War. The next two chapters are devoted to a minute discussion of the 
grounds of confidence in the narratives of Albert of Aix and William 
of Tyre, and of the reasons for rejecting some of their statements. 
The last chapter treats of the later historians, and of the relative worth 
of their writings. 

The translation has been well executed, and is worthy of the reputa- 
tion which the editor, a daughter of Mrs. Austin, has acquired by her 
previous versions from the German. 


5. — History of the Four Conquests of England. By James Avaus- 
tus Sr. Joun. London: Smith, Elder, & Co. 1862. 2 vols. 
8vo. pp. x. and 448, 452. 


Tuis is a work of considerable research and ability ; but it is written 
to advocate a theory, and is strongly colored by the writer's prejudices 
and predilections. Under the influence of a partisan spirit, he depreci- 
ates the character and abilities of Caesar, magnifies the virtues of the 
Anglo-Saxons, paints Harold, the last of the Saxon kings, as a second 
Alexander the Great, abuses William the Conqueror, and describes the 
Norman Conquest as a heavy blow to the progress of civilization. In- 
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deed, no English historian with whose works we are acquainted has 
ever carried his insular prejudices to so absurd an extent. It is not, 
perhaps, surprising that Mr. St. John should think that the English 
women have always been the most beautiful in the world, and that the 
English people are superior to all other nations, and it is only a harm- 
less exhibition of national vanity for him to say so; but when he per- 
mits this notion, as he constantly does, to distort his narrative of histori- 
cal transactions, and to color his portraiture of historical personages, his 
views become a fit subject for animadversion. For instance, he inti- 
mates that the famous Bayard may have modelled his character on that 
of Harold; and in another place, he says of Harold: “ All the attributes 
which distinguish the English as a nation he possessed in a pre-eminent 
degree, — frank, honest, liberal, generous without ostentation, religious 
without bigotry, and superstitious in nothing save in attachment to the 
soil that gave him birth.” The same disposition to play the advocate 
is apparent in every part of the work, and gives to it a partisan tone 
which greatly diminishes the reader’s confidence in the narrative. In 
several other respects, also, Mr. St. John’s labors are open to criticism. 
He devotes a disproportionate space to his accounts of battles which 
have lost all the significance they ever possessed, and at the best were 
little else than struggles between half-barbarous tribes, and he tells us 
very little of the laws, institutions, and customs of the early inhabitants 
of Britain, and of their successive conquerors. Nor does he ever 
attempt to penetrate beneath the surface of events, and point out the 
connection of cause and effect. His History will scarcely supersede 
the less accurate, but more philosophical, narrative of Hume, or lead to 
a reversal of the commonly received opinions respecting the events 
which are here described and the characters which are here delineated. 





6.— Gleanings from Westminster Abbey, by Georce GiLpert Scort, 
R. A., F.S.A. With Appendices supplying Further Particulars, 
and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings. Illustrated by 
numerous Plates and Woodcuts. Oxford and London: J. H. and 
James Parker. 1861. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 143, 


Tuts is one of the best books of its class which have ever fallen 
under our notice, and will prove equally attractive to the student of 
history and to the professional architect. The principal paper in it is 
an essay read before the Institute of British Architects, and afterward 
repeated before the London and Middlesex Archwological Society, by 
Mr. G. G. Scott, the architect employed in the restoration of the 
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Abbey buildings. In this paper Mr. Scott gives a very interesting and 
lucid account of the foundation of the Abbey, of the date of construction 
and the character of the different buildings within the Abbey precincts, 
and of their present condition, together with remarks on the details of 
workmanship, and much other curious information. The Appendices 
fill rather more than half of the volume, and comprise independent 
essays on Henry the Seventh’s Chapel and Tomb, on the buildings 
erected by Edward the Confessor, on the Jerusalem Chamber, the Ab- 
bot’s House, the Library and its contents, the Organ, the Monuments 
in the Abbey, and other subjects, by twelve gentlemen who have made 
special researches in regard to them, with extracts from the fabric rolls, 
and lists of the abbots, priors, bishops, and deans. The whole is abun- 
dantly illustrated with skilfully executed plans and drawings, showing 
the most minute details of construction. Nothing, indeed, seems to 
have been omitted which could be sought for in such a monograph of 
one of the oldest and most perfect specimens of Gothic architecture in 
England; and no one can study the volume without a feeling of in- 
creased respect for the persistent energy with which medieval piety 
sought to give a durable expression to the religious sentiment, and for 
the exquisite taste with which every detail was elaborated in the cathe- 
drals and churches of the Middle Age. 


7.— The History of Scottish Poetry. By Davin Irvine, LL. D., 
Author of “The Life of Buchanan,” ete., ete. Edited by Jonn 
Airken Cartyctr, M.D. With a Memoir and Glossary. Edin- 
burgh: Edmonston and Douglas. 1861. 8vo. pp. xxxi. and 619. 


Tuoven this History is now first published, it was announced as in 
preparation more than thirty years ago, and was probably completed 
not long afterward. During this interval considerable new light has 
been thrown on the subject of which it treats ; but Mr. Irving does not 
appear to have availed himself of any of the recent publications of this 
class, and his work is given to the world in the form in which it was 
left at his death, a few years ago, and without the benefit of his final 
revision. It cannot, therefore, be regarded as quite abreast of the 
latest inquiries into the history of Scotch literature, and it is not, to 
any considerable extent, a work of original investigation, like Ticknor’s 
“History of Spanish Literature,” or Hallam’s “ Introduction to the 
Literature of Europe.” Mr. Irving, however, was a man of much 
literary taste, and his position as librarian of the Advocates’ Library 
in Edinburgh gave him great advantages in the preparation of such 
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an historical survey of the growth of Scotch poetry as this. It includes 
notices of most of the principal poets from Thomas the Rhymer, who 
flourished in the latter half of the thirteenth century, to Lady Wardlaw, 
who died about the year 1727, with abstracts of many of their works, 
and copious extracts. Mr. Irving is not a pleasing or elegant writer, 
but he has discharged his self-imposed task with fidelity ; his citations 
appear to be judiciously made, and his work furnishes a sufficiently full 
account of the state of Scotch poetry during the five centuries over 
which it extends. 

Prefixed to the History is a short memoir of the author, by his 
friend, Mr. David Laing ; and the volume is also enriched by a copious 
Glossary, which, indeed, is indispensable for understanding many of the 
extracts, and an Index. Dr. Carlyle’s editorial labors appear to have 
been confined to the verification of the extracts and references, and the 


addition of a few notes. 


8.— The Vita Nuova of Dante. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Turopore Martin. London: Parker, Son, & 
Bourn. 1862. Small 4to. pp. lviii. and 120. 


Tue excellent reputation which Theodore Martin has acquired by 
his previous writings and translations, and especially by his much- 
esteemed version of the Odes of Horace, is a sufficient guaranty that 
any work bearing his name will be characterized by ripe scholarship, 
and will be clothed in a style of great purity and elegance. In both 
these respects the volume before us will fully answer the expec- 
tations of its readers, and will add to the growing popularity of the 
editor. The elaborate Introduction which he has prefixed, and his 
copious notes, evince a careful study of Dante’s life and works, and a 
just appreciation of his character, while the translation of both the prose 
and poetical parts of the “ Vita Nuova” is uniformly marked by judg- 
ment and good taste. As a translator of poetry Mr. Martin has, we 
think, few superiors in our language ; and his versions from Dante are 
among his most successful etiorts. In his Introduction and notes he 
shows a large familiarity with what has been written on Dante by 
others ; but he does not appear to have seen several well-considered 
papers on the “ Vita Nuova” by our countryman, Mr. Charles Eliot 
Norton, which were printed in the third volume of the “ Atlantic 
Monthly,” and which have contributed much to a better understanding 
of Dante’s life and works among American readers. 
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9.—1. John Brent. By Tueopore Wintnror, Author of “Cecil 
Dreeme.” Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 16mo. pp. 359. 

2. Margret Howth. A Story of To-Day. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1862. 16mo. pp. 266. 


“Joun Brent” differs widely in plan and execution from “ Cecil 
Dreeme,” the first of the posthumous works which have been with- 
drawn from Major Winthrop’s portfolio, but it exhibits the same vigor 
and originality of thought, and the same skilful command of language ; 
and a more just estimate of the writer’s powers may be formed from a 
comparison of the two works, than can be derived from either, consid- 
ered separately. “Cecil Dreeme” is not without some obvious de- 
fects, as we observed in our last number, though, on the whole, it is a 
more artistic production than the work now before us ; but in the latter 
we breathe a freer and fresher atmosphere, and it has, perhaps, a more 
healthful tone. Its scene is laid for the most part in California, and on 
the homeward road through Utah, and, like the author’s previous work, 
it is understood to have been founded in some measure on his personal 
experience. The characters are drawn with a masterly touch; the 
descriptions of scenery have a minuteness of detail and a brilliancy of 
coloring which show how keen an eye Major Winthrop had for every- 
thing that is beautiful in nature and art; and the narrative moves for- 
ward with a rapidity which seldom flags, and which holds the reader's 
interest undiminished to the end. Occasionally we gather glimpses of 
the writer’s personal character, and of his opinions on some of the 
most important questions that invite the attention of every thoughtful 
person; and though these opinions are sometimes obtrusively intro- 
duced, and must offend many of his readers, they serve to establish a 
closer relation between writer and reader. Seldom have we read two 
works of fiction which have given us a higher idea of the writer’s abil- 
ity, or which have caused a more painful feeling of regret at the early 
death of one who had given such rich and abundant promise of future 
eminence. A writer who could deliberately lay aside two works like 
“Cecil Dreeme” and “John Brent” must have felt within himself a 
strong assurance that he could accomplish far greater things than he 
had yet attempted. Nor can we doubt that, if Major Winthrop had 
lived, he would have attained to that height of excellence which he 
evidently held in view. 

“Margret Howth” is said to be the first work of a young lady; 
but it shows a familiarity with some of the darker experiences of 
human life which one would scarcely have expected to find in such a 
writer. It owes its interest mainly to this characteristic, since it deals 
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with the inner life, rather than with the outward experiences of the 
various personages to whom we are introduced. The passions which 
burned within them, and the problems by which their minds were 
vexed, furnish the groundwork of the story, and there is comparatively 
little of either narrative, incident, or dialogue; but in the line which 
the writer has marked out for herself she has achieved a high degree 
of success. The skill with which she has analyzed some of the strong- 
est of human passions, and shown how they moulded and colored the 
lives of the different personages in her story, cannot fail of general 
recognition ; and in spite of its want of incidents and its mannerisms in 
style, no one can read the book without feeling its power, and wishing 
to know more of so vigorous and subtile a writer. 





10.— Poems. By Witttam Avircnam. First American Edition. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1861. 32mo. pp. 276. [Blue and 
Gold. ] 


Wiitiam ALLINGnAM is one of the most promising of the young 
Trish poets of the present day. His poems do not, it is true, exhibit 
much originality of thought or expression, and he has not yet given 
evidence of the ability to compose a long work ; but many of his lyries 
have great delicacy of fancy, and an unsurpassed melody of versifica- 
tion. Indeed, the exquisite ease and simplicity of his style must be 
apparent to the most uncultivated ear; and his pathos is scarcely less 
noticeable. Many of the songs in the volume before us are among the 
best productions of their kind in our recent literature ; and though the 
collection is quite small, it comprises nearly twenty pieces which need 
only to be known to become general favorites. The longest poem in 
the volume, “ The Music Master,” is a love-story of about nine hun- 
dred lines, and contains some passages of great beauty and tenderness, 
but as a whole it is inferior to the minor productions. 


11.— The Alps ; or Sketches of Life and Nature in the Mountains. 
By H. Beriepscn. Translated by the Rev. Lesiie Srernen, 
M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. With 17 
Plates from Designs by Emit Rittmeyer. London: Longman, 
Green, Longman, and Roberts. 1861. 8vo. pp. 407. 


Tuts volume differs from every other book on the Alps which has 
fallen under our notice. It is not a mere record of personal adventures 
or of personal impressions ; nor is it a scientific treatise on the geology 
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or the natural history of the Alps, though to some extent it unites the 
characteristics of both. It is, however, one of the best popular works 
on the subject which we have seen, and its design has been very skil- 
fully executed. As its title indicates, it comprises a series of descrip- 
tive essays on the natural phenomena which come under the eye of a 
traveller in the Alps, together with graphic sketches of some of the 
most striking phases of Alpine life ; and the whole is illustrated by a 
number of very spirited and well-executed engravings. Among the 
topics included within the writer’s plan are: “ The Fabric of the Alps,” 
“The Ban-Forests,” “ Alpine Roses,” “Mountain Snowstorms,” “ The 
Avalanche,” “ Alpine Summits,” “ Mountain Passes and Alpine Roads,” 
“ Chalet Life in the Alps,” “ The Goat-Boy,” and “ Village Life in the 
Mountains.” These themes, and many others of a like character, are 
all treated in such a manner as to show that the writer has a large 
familiarity with every part of his subject; while his animated and 
picturesque style adds much to the interest of his descriptions. The 
translation is moderately well executed, though in some places it is dis- 
figured by the introduction of foreign idioms, and in others the trans- 
lator appears not to have understood the author’s exact meaning. From 
no other work on the Alps have we gathered so clear an impression of 
the peculiar characteristics of ordinary life among the Swiss moun- 
taineers, or of the dangers of Alpine travel aside from the principal 
roads. 


12. — Leisure Hours in Town. By the Author of The Recreations of 
a Country Parson. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 16mo. 
pp. 437. 


THe essays in this volume are of a more various character than were 
those in the first two volumes published by Mr. Boyd; but they have 
the same manly and healthful tone, and are composed in the same grace- 
ful and attractive style. Around every subject which he touches our 
author throws a peculiar charm, and nowhere do we find in his pages 
any indication of mental exhaustion or fatigue. His papers are still, in 
the best sense of the term, “ recreations,” and his readers are still led 
back to the contemplation of familiar truths by easy and pleasant ways. 
He never, indeed, presents an exhaustive treatment of any subject, but 
he never fails to unfold and illustrate his theme with a happy combina- 
tion of good sense and intellectual acuteness. Added to these traits 
are a liberal and catholic spirit, a freedom from affectation, and a purity 
of taste which are nowhere more apparent than in the volume before 
us. While he never forgets that he is a clergyman, with special duties 
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to perform, he never makes the clerical character offensively conspicu- 
ous, and seldom adopts a,homiletic style. In general, his diction is 
chaste and dignified, giving evidence of a ripe culture and a long prac- 
tice as a writer; but there is sometimes an excessive use of the relative 
“which,” the word frequently occurring two or three times in a single 
short sentence, and each time with reference to a different antecedent. 

The present collection comprises thirteen essays, beside an introduc- 
tory chapter “Concerning the Parson’s Leisure Hours in Town,” and 
a “Conclusion.” Among the best of these are the papers entitled 
“ Concerning People of whom more might have been made,” “ Concern- 
ing People who have carried Weight in Life,” “College Life at Glas- 
gow,” “Concerning a great Scotch Preacher,” and above all the admi- 
rable and suggestive paper “Concerning the Sorrows of Childhood,” 
perhaps the best essay which Mr. Boyd has yet written. The essays 
on “The Organ Question in Scotland,” and on “Scotch Peculiarities,” 
are also replete with interest, and there is not a single paper, unless we 
except the short paper entitled “ Gone,” which is unworthy of the writ- 
er’s reputation. 


13. — Julien  Apostat. Précédé Mune Etude sur la Formation du 
Christianisme. Par Emite Lamé. Paris: Charpentier. 1861. 
12mo. pp. 356. 


Wuo is M. Emile Lamé? No convenient authority answers for us 
this question, and to all appearance the singular treatise upon Julian 
the Apostate to which he has attached his name is his introduction to 
the world of letters. We call the production “ singular,” since it is not 
easy to decide, either in reading it or in thinking it over, whether the 
author is sincere or satirical. The ground idea of this treatise is, that 
Julian was really a good Catholic Christian; that the system of Pagan- 
ism which he attempted to restore was what is called in these days 
Catholic Christianity ; and that, if he were living now, he would see 
his work strong and manifest in the ritual and the dogmas of the Ro- 
man hierarchy. According to M. Lamé, Julian understood the purpose 
of Christ a great deal better than the Fathers, and, in hindering their 
narrow Galileeism, aimed to establish the broader idea of a universal 
religion, which should borrow all the essential piety of the heathen re- 
ligions. To develop this notion is the object of M. Lame’s treatise. 
How far it is his honest belief it is difficult to say. The rationalistic 
tone of his elaborate Introduction is hardly consistent with hearty faith 
in the creed or the pretension of the Church. He seems to find its 
origin in something else than supernatural grace. 
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The most significant part of the Introduction is that which states the 
contribution of the several races of mankind to the formation of Chris- 
tianity, which thus becomes a great eclectic system of Paganism. On 
the basis of this idea, M. Lamé has constructed his sketch of the life of 
the grandson of Constantine. He has added no new facts to the criti- 
eal lives of Julian. But his narrative is very clear, vigorous, and in- 
teresting, and the argument is so subtile as not to seem argument. He 
does not apparently labor to justify a paradox, but takes his position 
as too evident to be disputed. The opening words of the final chapter 
are: “I cannot better close than by repeating what I said at the open- 
ing; Julian is one of the most Christian souls which have ever existed, 
not, it is true, after the manner of Protestants, but of Catholics. If 
he were living in our days, he would be a priest and a Catholic jour- 
nalist.” 


14. — Evenor et Leucippe. Les Amours de TAge d'Or. Légende 
Antédiluvienne. Par Georce Sanp. Paris: M. Lévy Freres. 
1861. 


From the date of the Preface of “Evenor and Leucippe,” August 
25, 1855, it would seem that this is one of the works which George 
Sand has for a long while been doubtful about publishing. Many such, 
it is said, she has written from time to time. One might well delay to 
publish a romance with such a title, and dealing with such high and 
grave themes. There is a certain daring in calling a novel an “ Ante- 
diluvian Legend,” and making the Garden of Eden the scene of a 
love-story. George Sand, however, is not afraid to venture on what is 
usually considered forbidden ground ; and we presume that her hesita- 
tion in publishing has not come from any fear of the religious world, 
or any dread of the charge of blasphemy. The title of her book raises 
apprehensions which the book does not justify. It has nothing which 
misuses or improves upon the Biblical account, and it does not, like 
the profane romances of the Rev. Mr. Ingraham, adapt the scenes of 
the Old Testament to gorgeous and erotic descriptions. It does not 
profess to be a Scriptural story. And yet it is a story in which the 
writer has wrought out her theological system, her ideas of nature, of 
man, and of God, her theory of sin, redemption, duty, and destiny. It 
is half an allegory, and half a theological romance. The Introduction 
furnishes the key to the book. Love, in the highest sense of that 
word, is the principle which gives dignity to the nature of man, sepa- 
rates him from the lower creation, rescues him from sin, allies him to 
God, and secures for him eternal life. Not content with the meta- 
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physical answer to the problem of the nature of man, “the being that 
thinks and can say, I,” — or with the philosophical answer, “the being 
that acts and would make progress,” — or with the naturalist’s answer, 
“the being that can use articulate words, and who has a language,” — 
she adds a fourth and higher answer, that man is “the being that can 
love, and love with a spiritual sentiment.” Her romance is to illustrate 
the power and the province of this reconciling love. 

The scene and the characters of her romance are not furnished, as 
we might at first think, by the Biblical story, but by the Critias of 
Plato, in that famous section in which the Atlantic island and its 
inhabitants are described. This picture of the Eden has seemed to 
her preferable to the account in Genesis, and the names of Evenor 
and Leucippe at once more musical and more human than the names 
of Adam and Eve. The name “ Teleia” which is given to the “ deev” 
of the story, a personage half human, half divine,—or rather at once 
divine and human, having the heavenly soul and knowledge, with an 
earthly body and needs, — is an invention of the author ;— Plato does 
not use that name. No other supernatural person appears. The 
Elohim is not introduced, nor is there any serpent in the Paradise. 

We cannot, of course, follow here the ingenious development of this 
allegory, which moves with unwonted slowness. Sometimes the thread 
of thought seems to vanish, like rivers in the African forests, but it 
reappears as we go on, and soon becomes a clear, shining lake. Para- 
dise is lost, through the pride and the selfishness of men: it is re- 
gained by love. Bloody sacrifices of all kinds are abhorrent to the 
Divinity. Love teaches to refrain from violence, to allow liberty, and 
to bring as an offering to God only the fruits of innocent labor and 
of family affection. The chapter upon the “ Family” is the explana- 
tion of all the rest. 

We need not say that the style of this, as of all George Sand’s 
romances, is transparently pure, and nervously strong. We can detect 
no loss of power in the expression of thought, numerous as her writ- 
ings have been. Equally pure is the sentiment of all her later roman- 
ces; and the objection to this will be rather theological than moral. 
There is no grossness in the scenes or the conversations. It is, how- 
ever, evident that the author’s scheme of life and idea of the world and 
man are not those of the Christian Church; that she is at once an 
idealist and a naturalist, believing that man is the bond between what 
is celestial and terrestrial, and that divinity is here with the race. Man 
contains all lower forms of organic life, and holds, too, the fulness 
of the divine life. By love he becomes as the immortals. 

So curious and striking a romance as this will doubtless find speedy 
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translation; but we cannot expect that it will become as popular as 
the other writings of George Sand, having a purpose so scientific, and 
being so tame in its incidents. Those who seek “love” in romances 
will find these details of love in the golden age, typical as they are, 
far less interesting than the loves of actual earthly life, which mean 
nothing beyond themselves. 


15.— En Fumant. Par Atpnonse Karr. Paris: M. Lévy Freres. 
1862. 12mo. pp. 320. 


Tue sarcasm of M. Alphonse Karr is at once witty and wise, 
shrewd and fantastic, keen and kind. Its severity is rarely malignant ; 
and none will laugh more heartily at these savage thrusts than the 
victims of the satirist. The last production of M. Karr in this kind, 
though bearing the date of 1862, had reached a second edition before 
the beginning of the year, and will doubtless pass through many edi- 
tions before the demand ceases. Everybody in Paris must laugh with 
this demonstrator of the ridiculous side of life. The odd fancies of 
the satirist may come “in smoke”; yet they will not so easily vanish, 
but will leave a long flavor and hue behind them. Some of the fifty- 
seven morsels of this brilliant book are on worn topics, and there is no 
novel satisfaction in ridiculing the French Academy or the magnetizers 
whom they condemned. But most of the topics are new. The fresh- 
ness and charm of M. Karr’s dashing style would make any topics 
entertaining. M. Karr is by no means a reformer, and it is not a pro- 
found moral purpose which leads him to the exposure of humbugs in 
every kind. He is, like Heine, a satirist by taste and nature, without 
the morbid sentiment and poetic melancholy of the fanciful German. 
He rattles on, saying what occurs to him, without any hope of results 
or fear of consequences. He is one of those provoking writers who 
have no moral earnestness, no theories of the world and life, and who 
are not afraid to have their jest on every subject and every occasion, 
yet withal are very useful and very fascinating. Reading M. Karr’s 
books is like inhaling nitrous-oxide gas, which leaves very pleasant 
sensations, though you cannot recommend it as a pure atmosphere. 


16. — The Cross-Bearer. A Vision. Poston: American Tract Soci- 
ety. 1861. 16mo. pp. 206. 


A series of seven pictures, of French origin, was the fruitful germ 
of this beautiful and edifying book. The number is increased to twelve 
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very chaste, rich and expressive engravings, in each of which the cross 
is the central object. Each is made the theme of a separate chapter of 
the continuous vision, in which the cross-bearer, receiving the symbol 
of his faith from Him who first bore it and suffered upon it, passes on, 
through various phases of Christian experience, to his recompense and 
crown. Each chapter is enriched with illustrative extracts in prose 
and poetry, and the whole constitutes a work in its mechanical execu- 
tion surpassingly tasteful and attractive, in its wealth of devout thought 
and sentiment not unworthy to be a companion-volume of the Gospel 
whence its inspiration came. 


17. — A Commentary on Ecclesiastes. By Moses Stvart, late Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Literature in the Theological Seminary at Andover. 
Edited and Revised by R. D. C. Ropsins, Professor in Middlebury 
College. Andover: Warren F. Draper. 1862. 12mo. pp. 346. 


Tue first characteristic of Professor Stuart as a commentator is the 
exhaustive thoroughness of his labors. He leaves no question with 
regard to the external history of the book under treatment without full 
discussion; makes a fair statement of all tenable theories; enters 
into the derivation, affinities, and assignable significations of every im- 
portant word ; and inserts or appends dissertations, or, as he prefers to 





call them, excursus, on every point of difficult decision, and on the bear- 
ings of every salient phase of doctrine and opinion. He is also un- 
trammelled by traditions, and never shrinks from avowing his honest 
belief when it departs from the standard of critical orthodoxy, or dimin- 
ishes the weight of argument for his own theological dogmas. His 
exegesis is in general skilful and felicitous, especially in bringing out 
the meaning of obscure passages, and adding new and delicate shades 
of thought to the more obvious and superficial sense; but it is some- 
times too refined and subtile, attaching to a word or sentence a significa- 
tion which presupposes in the author a philological taste kindred to his 
own. [lis style has some marked faults, and perhaps no distinctive ex- 
cellence. He is prolix, is fond of unusual and learned words, and mingles 
too freely with his English diction words and phrases from the Latin 
and Greek. His Commentary on the Ecclesiastes seems to us one of 
the best of his many works. He demonstrates conclusively that Solo- 
mon could not have been its author. He appreciates its character as 
a criticism on human life. He redeems it from its fragmentary aspect, 
and develops its unity of plan and purpose. His verbal analysis is 
close and thorough, and his translation is well-worded, clearly intelli- 
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gible, and sedulously conformed to the last results of Hebrew scholar- 
ship. 





18.— A Commentary, Critical and Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle 
to the Ephesians. With a Revised Translation. By Cuarves J. 
Ettuicort, B. D., Professor of Divinity, King’s College, London, 
and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Andover: War- 
ren F. Draper. 1862. 8vo. pp. 190. 


Tuts Commentary — designed solely for the use of scholars — indi- 
cates, on the part of the author, an elevated standard of attainment, 
equally in philology and in the literature of biblical criticism, and the 
most laborious and faithful study of the Epistle to which it relates. It 
unites also the reverence of the Christian with the freedom of the 
critic. It lacks, however, a sufficiently extended introduction. It 
gives no synopsis of the Epistle, and this is especially to be deplored 
with reference to any writing of St. Paul; for though no author ever 
had more unity of purpose and definiteness of plan than he, his digres- 
sions are so numerous, and carry him so far, that the reader who 
follows him in them cannot always return with him to his point of de- 
parture. A brief analysis, marking the transitions of thought, and 
presenting compendiously the aim and scope of the entire Epistle, is 
all that is needed to render this volume one of the most perfectly fin- 
ished works in the department of sacred letters to which it belongs. 





19.—1. The Elements of Logic: adapted to the Capacity of Younger 
Students, and designed for Academies and the Higher Classes of 
Common Schools. By Cuartes K. True, D.D. Third Edition, 
revised. New York: Carlton and Porter. 1861. 1l6mo. pp. 176. 

2. Rudiments of Public Speaking and Debate ; or, Hints on the Appli- 
cation of Logic. By G. J. Horyoake, Author of “ Mathematics 
no Mystery,” “ Logie of Facts,” ete. With an Essay on Sacred 
Eloquence, by Henry Rocers. Revised by Rev. L. D. Barrows. 
New York: Carlton and Porter. 1861. 1l6mo. pp. 230. 


We have already expressed our high appreciation of Professor 
True’s Logic, and are glad to find that our opinion has been so exten- 
sively shared as to call for a third edition. A familiar treatise on the 
application of logic to public speaking was a desideratum which is now 
ably supplied by Mr. Holyoake. His treatment is both scientific 
and familiar, establishing sound principles, and illustrating them by 
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such instances and citations as at once attract attention and convey 
vivid impressions of the truth and utility of the rules and maxims laid 
down by the author. The Essay on Sacred Eloquence is the able and 
discriminating review of Hare’s Sermons, which appeared in the Ed- 
inburgh Review, in 1840. Of Dr. Barrows’s Introduction, we can only 
say that it is so just in thought, weighty in substance, and perspicuous 
and graceful in style, as to make us somewhat intolerant of its brevity. 


20.— A Commonplace-Book : designed to assist Students, Professional 
Men, and General Readers in treasuring up Knowledge for Future 
Use. Arranged by Rey. James Porter, D.D. With an Intro- 
duction, by Rev. Wittiam Rice, A.M. New York: Carlton and 
Porter. 1861. pp. xxvi., 401. 


ALL that we can say of this volume is that it is ample, elegant, of 
firm and white paper, well ruled, with a generous space for an alpha- 
betical index. Of the advantages derived from a well-stocked and 
well-indexed commonplace book there can be no question; but we 
doubt whether these advantages are so generally sought by literary 
men in this “fast” age, as when books were fewer and time less fully 
occupied. 

21.— The History of the Religious Movement of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury, called Methodism, considered in its different Denominational 
Forms, and its Relations to British and American Protestantism. 
By Avert Srevens, LL.D. Volume III. From the Death of 
Wesley to the Centenary Jubilee of Methodism. New York: Carl- 
ton and Porter. 1861. 8vo. pp. 524. 


Tue first two volumes of this great work were reviewed at length 
in our pages. The volume now before us pursues the narrative with 
unflagging interest. Though the Wesleys have passed off the stage, 
they are here succeeded by men in every way worthy of their leading, 
whose heroism and devotion constitute brilliant portions of the annals 
of the Church, and whose life-record is no less fraught with the 
elements of Christian greatness than that of their illustrious fore- 
runners. Methodism has in its parentage everything that can authen- 
ticate its Divine mission. Its system, indeed, may fail to satisfy the 
religious taste and wants of large portions of Christendom ; but all 
denominations are greatly indebted to it for the fresh impulse that it 
gave, and still gives, to a living and working faith; while there are 
thousands upon thousands, in whom the religious life could be kindled 
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only by the intenseness of its zeal, and kept vigorous only by the 
stringent, yet beneficent and paternal, direction and restraint of its 
discipline. It has grown, because it had and still has a work to ac- 
complish, which at the time of its origin no other church had begun 
to do, and which now no other body of Christian believers is accom- 
plishing so ably and successfully. 


22.—1. The Missionary in Many Lands. A Series of Interesting 
Sketches of Missionary Life. By Enxwin House, A.M. With 
Illustrations. New York: Carlton and Porter. 1860. 16mo. 
pp. 393. 

2. Life among the Chinese: with Characteristic Sketches and Incidents 
of Missionary Operations and Prospects in China. By Rev. R. 5, 
Macray, M.A., Thirteen Years Missionary to China from the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. New York: Carlton and Porter. 
1861. 16mo. pp. 400. 


Tue first of these volumes consists of a series of narratives selected 
from the most romantic and heroic portions of missionary history, de- 
signed and admirably adapted to create zeal in the cause, and to enlist 
Christian charity in the enterprise, of evangelization. 

Mr. Maclay’s work consists in part of a carefully written, though 
rapid, sketch of China, past and present, and in part of the history of 
the mission to which the author was attached. Though less elaborate 
than some of the publications referred to in an earlier part of this num- 
ber, it is still a worthy instance of the contributions of the missionary 
enterprise to the advancement and diffusion of knowledge; while it 
bears emphatic testimony to the adaptation of Methodism to aggression 
upon Pagan territory, no less than upon unbelief and irreligion in 
Christian lands. 


23.— Tracts for Priests and People. By Various Writers. Boston : 
Walker, Wise, & Co. 1862. 12mo. pp. 372. 


Tuts book is designed to represent the Broad-Church view of the 
ground covered by the “ Essays and Reviews,” which have constituted 
so strongly marked an epoch in the history of the Church and of opin- 
ions. These Tracts have the salient excellences and faults of the school 
to which they owe their origin. They are broad and generous in their 
expressions of sympathy, tolerant of dissent, comprehensive in fellow- 
ship, liberal in their tone of thought, reverent without cant, bold, but 
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not rash. At the same time, their statements of truth are somewhat 
vague, dim, and shadowy, and every light-beam that opens a vista into 
sacred mysteries has about it a penumbra that shuts in the view as soon 
as itis opened. The writers betray on every page their double vision 
and their divided affinities, as propense on wsthetic grounds to ecclesi- 
astical order, symbols, and traditions, as in intellect and in spiritual 
sympathy attached to the movement party, and to that formless abstrac- 
tion and sweet, beguiling vision, the Church of the future. The two 
writers whose names are most familiar to American readers are 
Thomas Hughes and F. D. Maurice. Hughes is direct, strenuous, 
and forcible. Maurice, as always, displays a moral sense and a spirit- 
ual discernment far in advance of his understanding, and abounds in 
ambiguities, obscurities, and self-contradictions. 


24.— A Treatise on some of the Insects Injurious to Vegetation. By 
Taappevs Wittiam Harris, M.D. A New Edition, Enlarged 
and Improved, with Additions from the Author’s Manuscripts and 
Original Notes. Illustrated by Engravings drawn from Nature 
under the Supervision of Proressor AGassiz. Edited by CuarLes 
L. Fit, Secretary of the Massachusetts State Board of Agricul- 
ture. Boston: Crosby and Nichols. 1862. 8vo. pp. 640. Plates 
VIII. Wood-cuts 278. 


Tue first edition of this work appeared in 1841, under the auspices 
of the Commissioners for the Zodlogical and Botanical Survey of Mas- 
sachusetts. The department of Entomology fell of necessity and of 
right to Dr. Harris, who had devoted many years of patient scientific 
labor to it, and who had, and left at his death, no equal or competitor. 
His habits of mind emineutly qualified him for the task. Indefatigable 
in research, the master and never the slave of theory, rigidly methodi- 
cal, severely accurate, conscientiously faithful, he left scanty scope for 
gleaning in a field where he had been the reaper. The enemies of 
vegetation present numerous and intensely interesting specimens of 
beauty in form, complexity in structure, and adaptation to what seems 
to us the marplot part they play in the economy of nature; and if 
science has discovered as yet few and imperfect means of thwarting 
their destructive instincts, it is some consolation to have them served 
up so delicately for the entertainment and instruction of the race which 
they still outwit and plunder. Dr. Harris’s Report, though its aggression 
upon the hordes that creep and fly is far from having had distinguished 
success, is believed to have exceeded all previous and subsequent trea- 
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tises in suggesting means of prevention and remedy, and therefore merits 
the profound gratitude of farmers and horticulturists. The present 
issue, ably edited, and brought down to the latest discoveries in the 
structure and habitudes of its subjects, merits special regard for the 
beauty of its execution. It is the master-work of the University Press, 
and we can hardly say more than this. The copy before us, on richly 
tinted paper, with delicately colored engravings, and wood-cuts the most 
exquisite we have ever seen, yields in chaste elegance to no English or 
American publication of its class. While this may adorn the centre- 
table, it bears too high a price for general circulation and popular use. 
The publishers, therefore, have in press a cheap edition, with the illus- 
trations in full, which will be within the easy reach of all whom it 
may interest. 


25.— Tragedy of Errors. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862, 

l6mo. pp. 249. 

We had hoped to receive the second part of this tragedy early 
enough to present some estimate of its merit in the aggregate ; and 
though the avant-coureur of the volume before us — the “ Record of an 
Obscure Man” — hardly prepared us for so remarkable a dramatic 
poem as this, the dramatis persone left alive for the sequel lead us to 
anticipate even a higher exhibition of imaginative and poetic power. 
The plot of the first part is original, bold, full of incident, with strongly 
drawn and strongly contrasted characters, and with an adherence to the 
unities which would almost have satisfied the French purists of Racine’s 
time and school. But while the outline of the story indicates a mastery 
of the dramatic art in which this, though the author’s first essay, hardly 
leaves room for improvement, we are even more fascinated by its poet- 
ical merit. Not only are there single passages which invite frequent 
reperusal for their sweetness and grandeur, for the tenderness of affee- 
tion, the loftiness of devotional sentiment and the intenseness of guilt 
and woe which they embody; but there is no interlude of common- 
place, — the severe dignity of the tragic Muse is sustained throughout ; 
and were there room for any criticism, it would be, that the subordinate 
interlocutors, of whatever condition and culture, are made to utter 
equally recondite thought with the personages of higher mark, in a 
rhythm that never breaks or flags. The scene is laid in the far South, 
and the plot hinges on the inherent wrong and misery of the institution 
that is now convulsing our land with internecine war. The great 
interests poised in the present contest give a sad timeliness to a work 
which could at no time have appeared without a warm welcome in the 
realms, alike of literature and philanthropy. 
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26.— Solomon's Temple ; or, The Tabernacle ; First Temple ; House 
of the King, or House of the Forest of Lebanon; Idolatrous High 
Places ; the City on the Mountain (Rev. xxi.) ; the Oblation of the 
Holy Portion; and the Last Temple. With Twenty-one Plates of 
Sixty-six Figures, accurately copied by the Lithographer from careful 
Drawings made by the Author, T. O. Parner, a Minister of the New- 
Jerusalem Church. Boston: George Phinney. 1861. 8vo. pp. 99. 


Tuts monograph is a work of exquisite beauty. The lithographs 
are perfect in their kind, and present the sacred places and objects of 
the Hebrew faith as they have never been represented before. It is a 
life-work, and can have been the fruit only of the most patient and 
laborious research. It comprises a faithful analysis of all portions of 
the Scriptures that bear upon the subjects announced in the title-page. 
It is a perfect reproduction, as if from architectural plans and speci- 
fications, of the several consecrated structures described in the Bible. 
It is entirely unique in its thoroughness and minuteness, leaving noth- 
ing whatever to conjecture, but founding all its details on the careful 
interpretation of specific texts. Such a work sheds invaluable light on 
biblical exegesis, and places us in imagination successively where all 
the great personages of the great religious epochs have stood. The 
author may find only a limited public to appreciate his labors ; but the 
lover of Hebrew antiquity must needs rejoice in them and profit by 
them. 


27.— Verse. By H.W. P. Boston: H. W. Dutton and Son. 1862. 
12mo. pp. 144. 


We violate no enjoined secrecy in saying that this volume, so mod- 
estly issued, is by Rev. H. W. Parker, of New Bedford, a much-valued 
contributor to our pages, whose former collection of poetry we took 
pleasure in welcoming. The longest piece in this volume is a poem de- 
livered before the Literary Societies of Bowdoin College in 1857, and 
then received with merited and distinguished favor. It confirms in the 
reading the unanimous verdict pronounced on its utterance. The other 
pieces are on a wide range of subjects, grave and gay, and they display 
at once an affluent culture, a large imaginative wealth, and a high 
order of poetical ability. We are the most pleased with a collection of 
forty Sonnets, under the somewhat fanciful title of “ Vignettes.” The 
sonnet is, no doubt, the most difficult form of verse, and its successful 
management is the surest test of genius. How well our author sustains 
the test may be seen from a specimen, — not the best, but taken with 
The subject is “ Work.” 


little preference where all are good. 
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“ A hurried housewife is the busy Spring. 
Too long she slept; and, now awake, ah me !— 
A thousand things she has to oversee, 

And flutters round, forever on the wing. 
So many birds to feed in morning hours — 
To wake and dress so many bedded flowers — 
So many ruffled leaves to wash and wring, 
Shake out and on the pendent branches string, 
And then with sunbeams mop up all the suowers, 
And make her toilet for the coming June! 
Yon robin sees her worrying warm about, 
Pauses a moment in his idle tune, 
And glances up and down, as if in doubt, — 
Then whistles, more provoking than devout.” 


28.— Border Lines of Knowledge in some Provinces of Medical Sei- 
ence. An Introductory Lecture, delivered before the Medical Class of 
Harvard University, November 6th, 1861. By Oviver WeNDELL 
Hoximes, M. D., Parkman Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1862. 12mo. pp. 80. 


Dr. Hotmes proposes in this lecture to indicate the point where 
knowledge ceases and ignorance begins in several of the departments of 
study on which his pupils are about to enter. We have not the space 
to follow him in his specifications, but will bear our unhesitating §testi- 
mony that we have found ourselves more instructed by his ignorance 
than we often are by the knowledge of other men. When Ae traces 
the border-lines, they enclose a magnificently large area. 


29.— Memoir, Letters, and Remains of ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
Author of “ Democracy in America.” Translated from the French 
by the Translator of Napoleon's Correspondence with King Joseph. 
With large Additions. In Two Volumes. Boston: Ticknor and 
Fields. 1862. 16mo. pp. 430, 442. 


THeEseE volumes contain, with the Memoir and numerous letters, sev- 
eral itineraries and short essays not published in the author’s lifetime. 
We shall review them in full in our next number. De Tocqueville 
was one of the best, no less than of the most gifted men of his time, and 
his character presents a charming model, equally as to scholarly and 
intellectual habitudes, social graces, and Christian virtues. His cor- 
respondence extends over widely various realms of speculative and 
practical philosophy, all of which he had made his own by patient 
thought and diligent study. 
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30.— The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United States. By 
Joun Copman Hurp, Counsellor at Law. In Two Volumes. 
Vol. II. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1862. 8vo. pp. 800. 


Mr. Hurp has completed in this volume a work which must take 
its place as the standard authority in the branch of municipal law to 
which it relates. It is strictly a legal work, committed to no theory, 
designed to sustain no individual phasis of opinion, but comprising an 
outline of the entire legislation, constitutional and statutory, of the 
general government and the individual States on the subject of slavery, 
with an analysis and criticism of all the legal decisions and judicial 
dicta growing out of such legislation. We have the promise, which we 
trust will be redeemed at an early period, of a review of the work by 
an accomplished legal scholar. 


31.— The Works of Witttam Snakesreare. The Plays Edited 
from the Folio of MDCXXIII, with Various Readings from all 
the Editions and all the Commentators, Notes, Introductory Remarks, 
a Historical Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise and Progress 
of the English Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon 
his Genius. By Ricuarp Grant Wuire. Volumes IX. - XII. 
Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1861. Small 8vo. pp. 443, 535, 
511, 487. 


We need barely refer our readers to our review and repeated 
notices of the earlier volumes of this edition. It leaves nothing to be 
desired, whether in the thorough and careful editing of the text, the 
mass and quality of critical, historical, and biographical matter, or the 
mechanical execution. Of all American editions, it must hold not only 
the first place, but in many important particulars a place unshared 
and unapproached. 


32. — Practical Christianity. A Treatise specially designed for Young 
Men. By Joun S.C. Asnort, Author of “The Mother at Home,” 
“The Child at Home,” * Life of Napoleon,” “ History of the French 
Revolution,” &e. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1862. 16mo. 
pp. 302. 


WE are not a little curious to know whether the conception of this 
work originated with the publishers or with the author. It reads like 
a book made to order, with reference to the actual or supposed condi- 
tion of the book-market. It disappointed us grievously ; for we had 
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our notions, too, of what the times demanded, and should have rejoiced 
to see a vigorous, earnest plea for religion based on the momentous 
crisis of our public affairs, and on the modification which it has wrought 
so extensively in the entire present and future of Young America. Re- 
ligion, indeed, is always the same, always supreme and queenly in its 
claims ; but there are times when Providence utters voices loud and 
solemn as those of the last trumpet, and, if there ever was such a sea- 
son, this is one. But commonplaces, however grave, can hardly arrest 
attention at such an epoch; and this book is made up of commonplaces, 
of familiar anecdotes and extracts, of the staple materials of Sunday- 
school addresses and Conference-meeting speeches, good in their place 
if they had a little more unction and fervor, but too feeble and prosy 
for the stirring and renovating mission announced in the title-page. 
The method of the Abbott brothers has, we admit, great merits in some 
branches of didactic literature. Its perspicuity, its affluence of illustra- 
tion, and its simplicity of style, leave no lurking-place for ambiguity, no 
room for misapprehension. In biography, history, and all departments 
of elementary knowledge, it wins the attention and sustains the interest 
of the young, and approaches nearer the voice of the living instructor 
than any other mode of book-teaching with which we are conversant. 
But there are some subjects which are belittled by the attempt to write 
down to the readers, and religion is one of those subjects. The aim of 
the religious teacher should be to draw out and to draw up to his theme 
the receptive, emotional, and active powers of his hearers and readers. 
A clear and adequate conception is often of much less worth than a 
mighty impulse. The impulse given, the conception will gradually take 
shape, yet not perfect shape, but dimensions which shall more and more 
grow into symmetry with the growth of the soul, to be completed only 
in the higher life. The great subjects of Christian faith and hope, if 
too soon and too readily comprehended, are liable to be outgrown with 
the expansion of the intellect, and to hold an inferior place in the ma- 
turity of its powers ; and we cannot but feel that there is this danger 
in the too familiar and anecdotical treatment of holy mysteries. 


33.— Christian Worship. Services for the Church, with Order of 
Vespers and Hymns. New York: James Miller. 1862. 12mo., 
pp. 260, 108. 


We are sorry not to like this book; for it has been made by per- 
sonal friends of ours, from whose taste and judgment we dissent with 
unfeigned reluctance, while, were it not so, we should deem ourselves 
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unhappy not to be able to praise any honest attempt to furnish our 
churches with an appropriate manual of public worship. But this 
liturgy seems to us lackadaisical, euphuistic, fanciful, we had almost 
said fantastic, rather than devotional. True, there are many ancient 
collects and forms of prayer and praise; but they are so imbedded in 
what is brand new, and can, we are sure, never live to grow old, 
as to lose much of their venerable majesty and beauty. The whole 
has a play-meeting air about it, rather than the solemn dignity of a 
sanctuary service. With music of a highly artistical character, it 
would revive for a little while the (religious 7) interest of a fashionable 
and worldly congregation ; but it would never meet the wants of a body 
of devout worshippers. The hymns prescribed in the daily service, 
and those in the supplementary collection, are, for the most part, pretty 
devotional poems, such as could be pleasantly and profitably read or 
sung on a Sunday evening by a family circle ; but we find among them 
very few of those “Songs of Zion” which are the favorite vehicles 
of devotion wherever the English language is the vernacular tongue. 
Indeed, almost all the lyrics which we had supposed could be wanting 
in no collection for the public service of religion are wanting here. 
We are by no means opposed to liturgical worship; but the very idea 
of a liturgy involves that of common prayer and praise, and if its order 
be new, its materials ought to have the hallowed associations of im- 
memorial use, and especially ought to be free from the peculiarities 
of taste which mark an individual, a clique, or even a generation. 
The English Book of Common Prayer has all the characteristics that 
should belong to such a manual, and we can see no reason why con- 
gregations of other churches than the Episcopal may not abridge and 
adapt its forms to their use. Where there are no dogmatic reasons 
for rejecting portions of it, abridgment and a more flexible adaptation 
are, indeed, needed in the judgment of many loyal members of the 
ehurch whose peculiar property it is. Where it cannot be conscien- 
tiously used without essential change, the King’s Chapel Liturgy might 
meet the devotional needs of our churches, and, we believe, would do 
far more to educate and to feed the religious wants of the community, 
than can be done by any endeavor to gratify the craving for novelty, 
which tends only to degrade and secularize the service of Christian 


worship. 
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Rudiments of Public Speaking and De- 
bate, wt ed, 561. 

Bartol, C. A., his Our Sacrifices, reviewed, 
153 his sketch of the life of Lieutenant 
W. L. Putnam, quoted, 167, et seq. 

Beard, John R., his Progress of Religious 
Thought as illustrated in the Protestant 
Church of France, noticed, 258. 

Berlepsch, H., his Alps, or Sketches of Life 
and Nature in the Mountains, noticed, 
554. 

Blockade, definition of, see United. 

Boston Review, The, noticed, 278. 

Boyd, A. K. ~\ his Leisure fiouss 2 in Town, 
noticed, 

Browne, Sir Shane his Religio Medici and 
Other Papers, noticed, 282—article on 
his life and writings, 871 — merits of Mr. 
Fields’s selection from his miscellaneous 
writings, .—and of Mr. Wilkin’s edi- 
tion of his complete Works, 372— his 
early life, 373 — he establishes himself as 
a physician at Shipden Hall, near Halifax, 
ib.— publication of the Religio Medici, 
874— character and contents of the es- 
say, 375 — extent of his attainments, 376 
—Sir Kenelm Digby’s strictures on the 





essay, ib,—the charge of an atheistical 
tendency in it examined, 377 — publica- 
tion of the Pseudodoxia Epidemica, 378 
—character of the work, .—its style, 
379 — publication of the Urn-Burial, and 
of The Garden of Cyrus, 380 — his belief 
in witchcraft, 381—he is knighted by 
Charles II., 382—his death, i. — post- 
humous publication of a volume of Mis- 
cellany Tracts, 383 — and of his Letter to 
a Friend, .—other writings published 
after his death, 8384 — want of interest in 
his private correspondence, ib. —his per- 
sonal character and habits, 385 — differ- 
ent judgments as to the worth of his writ- 
ings, 386 — his place in literature, 387. 

Browning, Elizabeth Barrett, article on, 338 
her a anly character, i. — her literary 
style, 329 —its faults, 340 — her loyalty 
to truth, 341 — moral difference between 
the sexes, 342 — difference between the 
masculine and feminine mind, 344 — the 
want of philosophy in her Aurora Leigh, 
345 —- the subjectivity of her writings, 346 
her Drama of Exile examined, 347 et seq. 
—her Casa Guidi Windows police toon 
850 et seg.—her rank as a poet, 352— 
her Sonnets from the Portuguese, 
her first acquaintance with Robert Brown- 
ing, 354 — concluding remarks, 355. 

Bulkley, Edwin A., his Wars and Rumors 
of War, reviewed, 153 — its merits, 166 
cited as to the alacrity with which the 
town of Groton, Massachusetts, responded 
to the President’s call for volunteers, 167, 
note. 


353 — 


Carlyle, John Aitken, his edition of Irving's 
History of Scottish Poetry, noticed, 551. 

Champlin, J. T., his First Principles of 
Ethics, noticed, 279. 

Cheap Cotton by Free Labor, a pamphlet, 
reviewed, 153 — theory maintained in it, 


Christian Worship, noticed, 569. 

Cilicia, article on, 309 — geographical posi- 
tion of the province, 312— its physical 
aspect, 313 — unwholesomeness of its air, 























314— its mineral wealth, id. — its hete- 
neous population, 315 — languages 
rn by diferent portions of the inhab- 
itants, 317 — number of religions pro- 
fessed by them, id.— its trade, 318 —its 
agricultural —- 319 — revenue de- 
rived from the province, ib.—the laza- 
retto of Mersina, 321—a marriage in 
Tarsus, 322 —a baptism, 323 — descrip- 
tion of the city, 324 —its ancient monu- 
ments, 325—remains of the Byzantine, 
Armenian, and Moslem ages, 326 — ob- 
jects of interest in the neighborhood, 327 
—the ruins of Eleusa and Corycas, 328 
—and of Seleucia, 329 -— description of 
Adana, 330 — and of the town of Sis, 331 
—tombs of the Patriarchs, 332 — relics 
and other treasures in the convent of Sis, 
833 — description of Anazarbus, ib. — of 
Missis, 334— and of Aias, the ancient 
Egea, 335 — travels of M. Langlois in the 
Taurus mountains, 336 —his account of 
an Armenian monk, 337. 

Coleridge, S. T., his Hints towards the for- 
mation of a more Comprehensive Theory 
of Life, reviewed, 136. 

Collier, Mary A., her Memoir of Thomas 
Fowell Buxton, noticed, 273. 

Qllins, T. Wharton, his Humanics, re- 
viewed, 136. 

Constitutional Law, article on, 435 — im- 
portance of considering anew the princi- 
ples of constitutional law, in order to pass 
safely through the dangers of the present 
hour, 436 — interest of the civil history of 
the United States from the Declaration 
of Independence to the adoption of the 
Constitution, 4837 — inadequacy of the 
old Confederation for the purposes which 
it was designed to subserve, 1. — forma- 
tion and adoption of the Constitution, 438 
—improbability of finding wiser or more 
patriotic men to frame a new Constitution, 
439 — diligence with which constitutional 
law has been studied, 441— adoption of 
the Declaration of Independence, 442 — 
formation of the union under the Articles 
of Confederation, ib. — difference between 
the Declaration of Independence and 
these articles, 443— adoption of the Or- 
dinance of 1787, 444—relation of the 
Constitution to the question of the exist- 
ence and extension of slavery, ib. — its 
design, 445—how it was adopted and 
ratified, ib. — how it is to be construed, 
ib. —it constituted a nation, 446 — pro- 
visions in it with regard to slavery, id. — 
the acquisition and government of new 
territory, 447 — all power in the territory 
not belonging to the United States at the 
formation of the Constitution is derived 
from Congress, 448 — authority and duty 
of Congress to suppress insurrections, 449 
— examination of the question whether 
there can be a confiscation of slaves as a 
punishment for treason, except for the life 
of the master, ib., note —a military com- 
mander has no authority to emancipate 
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slaves, except as a part of his military 
operations, 450 — how the condition of 
the slaves is affected by the operation of 
martial law, 452 — examination of cer- 
tain misstatements of the views main- 
tained in the article on Habeas Corpus 
and Martial Law, in the number for Oc- 
tober, 1861, 453, note—a civil war can- 
not, on the part of the government as- 
sailed, be a war of conquest, 455 — the 
United States have no right under the 
Constitution to reduce any one of the 
States to a territorial condition, 456 — 
the problem as to the proper course to be 
adopted in reorganizing the State govern- 
ments after the suppression of the insur- 
rection does not press for an immediate 
solution, 457 — resolutions introduced into 
the United States Senate by Mr. Charles 
Sumner, 458 — strictures on his first res- 
olution, 459 — its inconsistency, 460 — 
its absurdity, 461 — examination of his 
third and fourth resolutions, 462 — the 
Revolution did not change the local laws 
of the Colonies, 463. 


Conway, M. F., his Speech in Congress, re- 


viewed, 435. 


Criminal Procedure, French and German, 


article on, 75— imperfections of the 
Common Law, i. — difficulties in the 
way of — a change in the system, 
76— recent reforms in the practice of 
the English courts, id.—separation of 
legal and equitable proceedings in the 
English courts, 77 — fixedness of profes- 
sional opinion among lawyers, 78— 
strength of attachment to the system of 
jury trials, ib.— dangers to be feared 
from making the judiciary dependent on 
popular election, 79— impartiality with 
which justice has been administered in 
this country, §1— elementary difference 
between the Roman Law and the Eng- 
lish Common Law, 82— spirit of the 
Civil Law, 83 — the use of torture as a 
means of eliciting truth, 84 — excellence 
of the Code Napoleon, $5 —the German 
penal codes regarded as the purest type 
of the continental criminal law, i. — 
denial of the right of bail under the 
German judicial process, 87 — evils re- 
sulting from the American practice in 
this respect, 88 — division of judicial 
officers under the Bavarian code, 69 — 
imperfections of the system of the Com- 
mon Law in preparing criminal cases for 
trial, 90 — description of the system pur- 
sued under the German codes, 91 — clas- 
sification of the witnesses, 92 — nature of 
the evidence drawn from them, 93 — 
manner of conducting the examination, 
94 — skill acquired by the judicial officers 
in conducting such investigations, 95 — 
adoption of the practice of confronting 
the prisoner and the witnesses, 96 — con- 
fessions extracted from the prisoners 
under this system, 97 — objections to 
the system, 95 — trial of the prisoner, 99 


49 













— employment of medical experts as as- 
sessors when the defence is based on a 
plea of insanity, 100 — advantages of 
this system, 101—contrast between an 
English and a German trial, 102 —re- 
orginization of the system of criminal 
procedure in France, 103—manner of 
conducting proceedings in the French 
courts, 104— examination of witnesses, 
105 — examination of the accused, 106 — 
strictures on the French system, 107. 

Cross- Bearer, The, A Vision, noticed, 559. 

Curtis, George W., his memoir of Theodore 
Winthrop, noticed, 267. 


Dall, Caroline H., her Woman's Rights 
under the Law, noticed, 279. 

De Tocqueville, Alexis, Memoir, Letters, 
and Correspondence of, noticed, 567. 

Duer, W. A., his Lectures on the Constitu- 
tional Jurisprudence of the United States, 
reviewed, 433. 

Dulcken, H. W., his translation of Madame 
Ida Pteiffer’s Last Travels, reviewed, 151 
— its merits, id. 


Ellicott, C. J., his Historical Lectures on the 
Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, noticed, 
277 — his Commentary, Critical and 
Grammatical, on St. Paul's Epistle to the 
Ephesians, noticed, 561. 


Federalist, The, new edition of, reviewed, 
435. 

Feuerbach, A. R. von, his Actenmassige 
Darstellung Merkwiirdiger Verbrechen, 
reviewed, 75 — his Lehrbuch des gemeinen 
in Deutschland giiltigen peinlichen Rechts, 
reviewed, ib. — sketch of his life, 85. 

Fields, James T., his edition of Sir Thomas 
Browne's Religio Medici and Other Pa- 
pers, noticed, 282 — reviewed, 371 — its 
merits, id. 

Flint, Charles L., his edition of Harris’s 
Treatise on some of the Insects Injurious 
to Vegetation, noticed, 564. 

Food, The Adulterations of, article on, 1 — 

simplicity with which men lived in the 

earliest ages, 2— introduction of the art 
of cooking, 3—of narcotics and mineral 
poisons, i+. — extent to which the adul- 
teration of food is carried, 4 — difficulty 
in detecting adulterations by chemical 
analysis, 5— this difficulty obviated by 

recent improvements in the microscope, 6 

— perfection to which microscopic inves- 

tigations have been carried, 7 — motives 

ot the editor of the London Lancet in in- 
stituting an Analytical Sanitary Com- 
mission, 8 — thoroughness with which its 
investigations were conducted, 9 — ad- 

vantages resulting from its exposures, 10 

—elements of nutrition contained in 

bread, 11— proportions of gluten in dif- 

ferent kinds of flour, 12 — chemical con- 

stituents of wheat bread when baked, 13 

—great loss of phosphoric acid in the 

process of bolting flour, 14 — fermentation 
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of bread, 15 — adulteration of bread with 
alum, ib. — extent to which this adultera- 
tion is practised in Boston, 16 — different 
ways of raising bread without fermenta- 
tion, 17 — how the adulteration of milk 
may be detected, 18 — swill-milk, 19 — 
manner of adulterating cheese and butter, 
20—common sources of impurity in 
sugar, 21 —adulterations of tea, 22— 
fabrication of spurious tea, 23 — adulter- 
ation of coffee, 24 — injurious effects from 
the use of chiccory, 25 — adulteration of 
cocoa, 26 — of arrowroot, 27 — and of 
oatmeal, i. — frauds in the manufacture 
of patent articles of food and diet, 28 — 
adulterations of vinegar, 29 — adulterated 
vinegar much used in the manufacture 
of pickles, 30 —adulterations of spices 
and of various condiments, 31—and of 
— meats, 32 —adulterations of to- 

acco and snuff, 33 — poisonous charac- 
ter of the colors used in the manufacture 
of confectionery, 34— cases of poisoning 
by eating colored confectionery, 35 — 
great adulteration of drugs and medicines, 
36 — sophistication of she sg 37 — 
evils arising from adulterations, 38 — 
beneficial effects of the exposures by the 
Lancet Commission, 39 — difficulty of 
preventing adulterations, 40. 


Gasparin, Agenor de, his Les Etats Unis en 


1861, reviewed, 408 — character of the 
book, 421 — he regards the present strug- 
gle as the evidence of new life and the 
promise of renewed strength, 422 — his 
freedom from prejudice, 423 — his detes- 
tation of slavery, 424 — topics treated of 
by him, 425 — his views as to the proba- 
ble consequences of the crisis, 426 — us to 
the ruin which would overtake the Con- 
federates if they were to carry out their 
schemes, 427 —as to the relative posi- 
tions and advantages of the North and 
the South, 428 —as to the coexistence 
of the white and black races after eman- 
cipation, 429— his warning to England 
against espousing the cause of the rebels, 
430. 


Gladstone, W. E., merits of his translations 


from Homer, 543. 


Gordon, Lady Duff, her translation of Von 


Sybel’s History and Literature of the 
Crusades, noticed, 548. 


Gosse, P. H., his Romance of Natural His- 


tory, noticed, 263. 


Green, Joseph Henry, his Vital Dynamics, 


reviewed, 136. 


Harris, T. W., his Treatise on some of the 


Insects Injurious to Vegetation, noticed, 
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Hassall, Arthur Hill, his Food and its Adul- 


terations, reviewed, 1— circumstances 
which led to its preparation, 8. 


Hauréau, B., his Sengularités Historiques es 


Litteraires, reviewed, 125 — his ripe schol- 
arship, 126. 
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Henry, C. S., his Patriotism and the Slave- 
holders’ Rebellion, reviewed, 153 — its 
merits, 169—cited as to the change of 
his opinions relative to the designs of the 
rebels and the policy of emancipation, 170 
—his Writings, reviewed, 525 — impor- 
tance of the place which periodical 
essays and occasional discourses hold in 
American literature, i+. — they afford a 
standard for judging of the literary char- 
acter of the period in which they are 
produced, 526— harmony between the 
world of thought and the world of action, 
528 — strength of the impression produced 
on a young man at college by the first 
oration before his society, 529 — works 
published by Dr. Henry, 531 — form re- 
garded as the characteristic exponent of 
thought, 532 — the journey of Thought 
and Style, 533 — merits of Dr. Henry’s 
style, 534 — character of his mind, 535 — 
his delineation of Dr Oldham in the book 
bearing that title, 536—the book con- 
sidered as the production of a practised 
teacher, 538 — his abhorrence of rever- 
ence as a cloak, i. — want of reverence 
in the American character, 539 — merits 
of Dr. Henry's College Addresses, 540 — 
tribute of respect to President Felton, ib. 

Hickey, W., his work on the Constitution of 
the United States, reviewed, 435. 

Holmes, Oliver Wendell, his Songs in Many 
Keys, noticed, 268 — his Border Lines of 
Knowledge in some Provinces of Medical 
Science, noticed, 567. 

Holyoake, G. J., his Rudiments of Public 
Speaking and Debate, noticed, 561. 

Homer, On translating, article on, 108 — 
close connection of the different parts of 
the story of the Iliad, 109— skill with 
which the characters are drawn, 110 — 
illustrated in the delineation of Achilles, 
ib. — uniform perfection of the rhythm, 
111 — resources which Homer had at his 
command, 112 — impossibility of dividing 
the authorship of the poem or resolving 
the personality of Homer, 113 — Mr. Ar- 
nold’s advice to the translator of Homer, 
114 et seg. —influence of the poet on 
European literature, 116 — circumstances 
which have rendered it difficult to trans- 
late his poems into the modern lan- 
guages, 117 — character of the different 
translations into English, 118 — recent 
attempts to translate the poems into Eng- 
lish hexameters, 119 — remarks on them, 
120 — Mr. Arnold’s translation of Hec- 
tor’s reply to Andromache, cited, 121 — 
qui alifications indispensable to a translator 
of Homer, i.— merits of Dr. Penon's 
essay on the English translations, 122 — 
strictures on some of his criticisms, 123 
— he says nothing of any of the attempts 
at English hexameters, 124 — nor of 
Pope’s failure to reproduce the fidelity of 
Homer to a, ib. 

Horsford, E. N., his Theory and Art of 

Bread- -Making, reviewed, 1. 
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Hoskins, Thomas H., his What we Eat, re- 
viewed, 1 

House, Erwin, his Missionary in 
Lands, noticed, 563. 

Howth, Margret, noticed, 553. 

Hudson, Charles, his History of Marlbor- 
ough, noticed, 547. 

Humphreys, A. A., and H. L. Abbot, their 
Report upon the P hysics and Hydraulics 
of the Mississippi River, reviewed, 486. 

Hurd, J. C., his pe. of Freedom and Bond- 
age in the United States, noticed, 568, 


Many 


Inebriate Asylum, The New York State, 
article on, 387 — auspices under which 
it was founded, 388 — importance of the 
application of science to charity, 389 — 
worth of this institution as a philan- 
thropic enterprise, 390 — the instinctive 
craving for physical excitement, 391 — 
prevalence of intemperance, 392 — difli- 
culty of dealing with the evil, 393 — de- 
sign of the institution, 394 — description 

Binghamton, the place where it is 


located, 395 — beauty of the surrounding 
country, 396 — character of William 
Bingham, 397 — sketch of his life, 398 — 


his estate on the Susquehanna, 400 — 
favorable position of Binghamton, 401 — 
special fitness of Dr. Turner to be the 
head of such an institution, 402 — his 
personal exertions in securing its success- 
ful commencement, 403 — description of 
the estate belonging to it, 405— and of 
the building, 406 — its financial condition, 
407. 

ish of the Past, The, article on, 125 — 
Irish Schools of Philosophy and Litera- 
ture in the sixth century, 127 — Ireland 
the last refuge of letters, 128 — labors of 
the Irish missionaries, 129 — heretical 
opinions of the old Irish monks, 130 — 
the monastic rule of St. Columban, ib. — 
character of St. Virgil, Bishop of Salz- 
burg, 131 — Irish grammarians in the 
eighth century, 132 — works of Clement, 
133 — character and opinions of the Irish 
yhilosophers in the ninth century as ex- 
hibited in the works of Scotus Erigena, 
134 — his denial of the Catholic philoso- 
phy and theology, 135. 

Irving, David, his History of Scottish Poe- 

try, noticed, 551. 


> 


Karr, Alphonse, his En Fumant, noticed, 
559. 

Lamé, Emile, his Julien 0 Apostat, noticed, 
po. 

Langlois, Victor, his Voyage dans la Cili- 
cie et dans les Montagnes du Taurus, re- 
viewed, 309 — merits of the work, 310 — 
its contents, 311 — his description of an 
Armenian Monk, 337. 

Larrabee, W. C., his Asbury and his Co- 
adjutors, reviewed, 41. 

Lempriere, Charles, his The American Cri- 

sis, reviewed, 408 — ignorance and vul- 











garity of the book, 409— examples of 
these qualities, 410. 

Life, Unity of, article on, 136 —life con- 
sidered as an “ idea,” 137 — harmony of 
this view with the doctrine of a correla- 
tion of forces, 138 — importance of this 
view of life, 139 —the attributes of the 
Creator expressed and typified every- 
where in nature, 140— man regarded as 
the true microcosm, 141—in what his 
perfectness consists, 142 — sources from 
which opposition to this view comes, 
143— this doctrine confirmed by recent 
discoveries in science, 144— unanimity 
of statement as to this doctrine among 
the great spiritual seers, 145 —this view 
not open to the charge of pantheism, 147 
—it excludes the notion of an identi- 
fication of the Creator and the objects 
which he has made, 148 — relation be- 
tween the spiritual organization of man 
and the spiritual world, 149 — how the 
works of God must be studied, 150 — 
the recognition of the unity of life op- 
posed to a system of dead laws and to an 
arbitrary interposition to remedy special 
defects, 151— remarks on the Darwinian 
theory of a successive development of 
the different species, 152. 

Little, George B., a Memorial of Closing 
Scenes in the Life of, noticed, 275. 

Lockhart, William, his Medical Missionary 
in China, noticed, 264. 

Lothrop, 8. K., his Causes, Principles, and 
Results of the Present Conflict, reviewed, 
153 —its character, 165 — cited as to the 
justice of the cause in defence of which 
the government is engaged, td. 

Loyalty, article on, 153 — perversion of the 
word from its true signification, 154 — 
man-worship in this country, 155 — want 
of men of the first rank in political and 
military life, ib. — grounds of loyalty in 
this country, 156—absurdity of the 
claim that there is a right of secession 
under the Constitution, 157 — revolution 
a necessity rather than a right, .— 
what is the question at issue at the pres- 
ent time, 158 — strength of our govern- 
ment, 159—security of liberty in this 
country, 160 — capacity of adaptation in 
our Constitution, 161— how loyalty in 
this country is to be manifested, 162 — 
relation of the American pulpit to the 
present crisis, 163—and to previous 
wars, 164. 

Lyon, Nathaniel, his Last Political Writ- 
ings, noticed, 274. 


Maclay, R. S., his Life among the Chinese, 
noticed, 563. 

Martin, Theodore, his translation of the 
Vita Nuova of Dante, noticed, 552. 

Mason, James M., and John Slidell, their 
seizure on board the steamer Trent, see 
United. 

Me Clellan, George B., his Armies of Eu- 

rope, noticed, 270. 
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Methodist Clerical Biography, article on, 41 


— distinguishing characteristics of the 
Methodist pulpit, ib. — beginning of the 
Methodist movement in America, 42 — 
character of the early preachers, 43 — 
early experience of Francis Asbury, the 
Pioneer Bishop, 44 — difficulties which 
he had to encounter, 45 — his scanty 
supply of the necessaries of life, 46 — 
growth of the denomination during his 
episcopacy, ib. — activity of the mission- 
aries illustrated by an anecdote of Rich- 
mond Nolley, 47— anecdotes of Barnabas 
McHenry, 48 — fierce opposition encoun- 
tered by Freeborn Garrettson, 49 — trial 
of Jacob Gruber for preaching against 
slaveholding, 50 — smallness of the sala- 
ries received by the missionaries, 51— 
sketch of the life of Elijah R. Sabine, i. 
— effects produced by the preaching of 
these men, 52 — their wit and humor, 53 
illustrated by the introduction to a ser- 
mon by Jacob Gruber, 54— and by an 
anecdote of Hope Hull, 56 — notice of 
Billy Hibbard, %.— ready wit of Jesse 
Lee, the early apostle of New England 
Methodism, 57 — intellectual character 
of these men, 58 — their self-dependence 
illustrated in the life of Orange Scott, 60 
—and in that of Martin Ruter, 61— 
character of Bishop Bascom, 62 — char- 
acteristics of their eloquence, 63 — Judge 
McLean’s sketch of Bishop McKendree’s 
oratory, 64— sketch of John Collins of 
the Ohio Cv.ference, 65 — and of James 
Russell of the South Carolina Conference, 
66 — skill of George Dougherty of South 
Carolina as an impromptu preacher, 68 
— eloquence of John Summerfield, 69 — 
of John N. Maffit, 70 — and of George G. 
Cookman, i+. — Bishop Bascom’s elo- 
quence, 71 — sketch of Stephen Olin, 
72 — impression produced by his preach- 
ing, 73 — notice of Wilbur Fisk, 74. 


Milburn, William Henry, his Rifle, Axe, 


and Saddlebags, reviewed, 41. 


Missions, Foreign, Memorial Volume of the 


American Board of Commissioners for, 
noticed, 274 — reviewed, 463 — growth of 
the organization, 464— what it has ef- 
fected, ib. — origin of the Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, 465 — merits of Dr. Ander- 
son’s Memorial Volume, 466 — state of 
the Church at the commencement of the 
missionary enterprise, ib.— impulse giv- 
en to other philanthropic efforts, 467 — 
characters developed by it, 468 — notice 
of Dr. Samuel Worcester, 469 — of Jere- 
miah Evarts, ib. — of Dr. Wisner, 470 — 
and of Dr. Armstrong, 471 — adaptation 
of these men to their work, ib. — high 
character of the eloquence called out by 
the missionary enterprise, 472 — Dr. Hop- 
kins’s Semi-Centennial Discourse cited 
in illustration of this quality, 473 — ser- 
vices of the missionaries to learning and 
science, 475 — the missionary must make 
himself acquainted with the history and 
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condition of the race which he hopes to 
benefit, 476 — importance of his contri- 
butions to the science of humanics, 477 — 
aid derived from the labors of the mis- 
sionaries in the interpretation of the Bible, 
478—their contributions to ecclesiasti- 
cal history, ib.— and to geography, 479 
— assistance derived from Rev. Eli Smith 
in the preparation of Robinson's Biblical 
Researches, 480 — extent of the publica- 
tions of the American Board, 481 — effi- 
ciency of the preliminary work performed 
by it in Christianizing Pagan countries, 
482 — conversion of the Indian tribes of 
North America, 483 — account of the 
mission to the Sandwich Islands, 484 e¢ 


seq. 


Mississippi River, The, article on, 486 — 


importance of the question of protection 
against overflow, 457 — grant of the fed- 
eral government for this purpose, 458 — 
origin of the Delta Survey, i+. — ability 
exhibited by the officers placed in charge 
of it, 489— general character of their re- 
port, 490 — subjects treated of in it, ib. 
et seg. — description of the banks through 
which the river runs, 493 — their form, 
494 — geological character of the bottom 
of the river, 495 — its age, 496 — bearings 
of the discoveries as to the character of 
the river bed, 497— caving in of the 
banks, ib. —slope of the water surface, 
498 — range of level between high and 
low water, 499 — different stages of the 
river, 500 — its annual discharge, 501 — 
it is undercharged with sediment, 502 — 
mean temperature of the air and water, 
503 — description of the flood of 1858, i. 
— losses occasioned by the floods, 504 — 
amount of office work performed by the 
Survey, 505 — method of determining the 
daily discharge of the river, 506 — exact- 
ness of the formule used, 507 — differ- 
ent ways of protecting the bottom lands 
against wun, 508 — effect of cut-offs, 
ib. — objections to diverting tributaries, 
508 —and to the plan of constructin 

reservoirs, 509 — immense surface which 
would be required for this purpose, 510 
— objections to the plan of making new 
outlets, 511 — advantages to be derived 
from the construction of levees, 512 ~ 
their cost, 513 — value of the land which 
would be rendered available by their 
construction, 514 — description of the 
Delta, 515 — geological history of the 
river, 516—slow yearly growth of the 
new land into the gulf, 517 — description 
of the bar, 518 — theory of bar formation, 
519 — necessity of an annual appropria- 
tion to deepen the mouths of the river, 
520 — different plans for increasing the 
excavating power of the current, 521 — 
— importance of the two problems of the 
protection of the valley from overflow 
and of the improvement of navigation 
by Sopeine the mouths, 522 — lessons 
drawn from the examination of this sub- 





ject, 523 — importance of the services of 
the officers of the regular army of the 
United States in planning or constructing 
works of internal improvement, 524. 


Montague, Lady Mary Wortley, article on, 


289— her beauty as a child, 290 — her 
early education, 291 — her letter to Anne 
Wortley describing her studies, 292 — her 
correspondence with Edward Wortley, ib. 
—her first letter to her husband after 
their marriage, 293 — she stimulates her 
husband's ambition, 294 — and accom- 
panies him on his Turkish embassy, 295 
— her letters from Vienna, i. — her pro- 
ficiency in the Eastern dialects, 297 — 
her return to England, #.—she intro- 
duces inoculation for the small-pox, 298 
— her quarrel with Pope, 299 — she com- 
poses a sarcastic epistle to him in retali- 
ation for his attack on her, 300—she 
makes sport of Lady Rich, 301 — her un- 
popularity in England, 302 — she sepa- 
rates from her husband, 303 — her letters 
from the Continent to her daughter, 304 
— her letter on the death of Lady Bute’s 
son, quoted, 305 —her advice as to the 
education of her grandchildren, ib. — she 
returns to England, 306 — her death, 307 
—compared with Madame de Sévigné, 
808. 


Montrose and other Biographical Sketches, 


noticed, 284 — reviewed, 356 — its de- 
fects of style, 357. 


Montrose, James Graham, Marquis of, arti- 


cle on, 356 — his early political and re- 
ligious opinions, 357 — comparison of 
Montrose and Falkland, 358 — change in 
the political opinions of the Marquis, 359 
—character of his letter On Sovereign 
Power, 360 — he holds a conference with 
Alexander Henderson, 361 — and finally 
espouses the king's cause, ib. — he gains 
the battle of Tippermuir, 362 — compo- 
sition of his army, id.—his skill as a 
military leader, 363 — rapidity of his 
movements, 364 —he gains the battle of 
Inverlochy, 365 — and the battles of Aul- 
derne and Kilsyth, 366 — decline of his 
fortunes, 367 — he makes his escape to 
the Continent, and subsequently returns 
to Scotland, 368 — he is taken prisoner 
and executed, ib. —his personal charac- 
ter, 369 — contrasted with that of Cla- 
verhouse, id. 


Moore, Frank, his Rebellion Record, no- 


ticed, 266. 


Newman, Francis W., his Homeric Transla- 


tion in Theory and Practice, noticed, 541. 


Oersted, Hans Christian, his Neue Beitrdge 


zu dem Geist in der Natur, reviewed, 
136. 


Oliver, Andrew, his Translation of the Sy- 


riac Peshito Version of the Psalms of Da- 
vid, noticed, 276. 


Olmsted, Frederick Law, his Cotton King- 


dom, noticed, 272. 








Paine, T. 0., his Solomon's Temple, no- 
ticed, 566. 

Parker, H. W., his Verse, noticed, 566. 

Passow, Arnoldus, his Tpayovdia Pwyai- 
ixa, noticed, 545. 

Pauli, Reinhold, his Pictures of Old Eng- 
land, noticed, 262. 

Penon, David Georgius, his Versiones Ho- 
merit Anglice inter se Comparate, re- 
viewed, 108 —its scholarly character, 
122 — strictures on, 123. 

Pereira, Jonathan, his Treatise on Food 
and Diet, reviewed, 1. 

Pfeiffer, Ida, her Last Travels, reviewed, 
151—her description of the Queen of 
Madagascar, ib. — her account of the 
island, 182 — her observations on the so- 
cial condition and habits of the people of 
Tamatavé, 1838 — her journey to Tana- 
nariva, the capital of the island, 184— 
further observations on the condition of 
the natives, 1585. 

Porter, James, his Commonplace Book, no- 
ticed, 562. 

Poynting, T. E., his Glimpses of the Heaven 
that lies about us, reviewed, 136. 

Psalms, The Book of, in Hebrew and Eng- 
lish, arranged in Parallelism, noticed, 278. 

Putnam, Mrs. Mary L., her Record of an 
Obscure Man, noticed, 283 — her Trage- 
dy of Errors, noticed, 565. 


Rawle, William, his View of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States of America, re- 
viewed, 435 — he recognizes the right of 
secession, 439. 

Rebellion, The American, English, and 
French Views of, article on, 408 — differ- 
ence between the prevailing sentiment in 
England and France on this subject, i. 
— character of Mr. Lempriere’s book on 
The American Crisis, 409 — and of Mr. 
Spence’s book on The American Union, 
411— hasty judgments of the latter as 
to the effects of our political institutions 
on the national character, 416 — his in- 
quiry into the causes of the rebellion, 417 
— his blunders and misstatements as to 
the conditions of the present struggle, 418 
— divided duty which Englishmen see in 
this crisis, 420— character of M. de Gas- 
parin’s book, 421 — he regards the present 
struggle as the evidence of new life and 
the promise of renewed strength, 422 — 
his detestation of slavery, 424 — his views 
as to the probable consequences of the 
present crisis, 426 — us to the ruin which 
would overtake the Confederates if they 
were to carry out their schemes, 427 — 
as to the relative positions and advan- 
tages of the North and the South, 428 — 
as to the coexistence of the white and 
black races after emancipation, 429 — his 
warning to England against espousing the 
cause of the rebels, 430 — variance which 
has always existed between the French 
and English views in regard to the United 

States, 431— failure of Englishmen to 
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understand our institutions, 432 —su 
riority of the French writers on the Unit- 
ed States, 433 —lessons to be learned 
from the present crisis, i. — disappoint- 
ment in this country at the policy adopt- 
ed by England, 434 — good effects of this 
ne nag | 435. 

Rejected Stone, The, or Insurrection rs. Res- 
urrection in America, a pamphlet, re- 
viewed, 153 —its characteristics, 173. 

Robbins, R. D. C., his edition of Stuart's 
Commentary on Ecclesiastes, noticed,560. 


Sand, George, her Evenor et Leucippe, no- 
ticed, 557. 

Scott, George Gilbert, his Gleanings from 
Westminster Abbey, noticed, 550. 

Scott, Sir Walter, his Tales of a Grand- 
father, noticed, 269. 

Sergeant, Thomas, his Constitutional Law, 
reviewed, 435. 

Simon, Jules, his L’ Ouvriére, noticed, 259. 

Smith, George, his Ten Weeks in Japan, 
noticed, 263 

Spectacles for Little Eyes, noticed, 283. 

Spence, James, his The American Union, 
reviewed, 408 — character of the book, 
411— his condemnation of the rule ex- 
cluding members of the Cabinet from a 
place in Congress, 415 — his hasty judg- 
ments as to the effects of our political 
institutions on the character of the peo- 
ple, 416 — his inquiry into the causes of 
the rebellion, 417 — his blunders and 
misstatements as to the conditions of the 
present struggle, 418 — aim of the book, 
419. 

Sprague, William B., his Annals of the 
American Methodist Pulpit, reviewed, 41. 

St. John, James A., his Four Conquests of 
England, noticed, 549. 

Stephen, Leslie, his translation of Ber- 
lepsch's Alps, or Sketches of Life and 
Nature in the Mountains, noticed, 554. 

Stevens, Abel, his History of Methodism, 
noticed, 562. 

Story, Joseph, his Commentaries on the 
Constitution of the United States, re- 
viewed, 435. 

Strickland, W. P., his Life of Jacob Gruber, 
reviewed, 41 — his edition of the Autobi- 
ography of Peter Cartwright, reviewed, ib. 

Stuart, Moses, his Commentary on Eccle- 
siastes, noticed, 560. 

Sturtevant, Julian M., his Lessons of our 
National Conflict, reviewed, 153 — its 
character, 169. 

Sumner, Charles, his Resolutions for creat- 
ing Territorial Governments in the States 
where the insurrectionary movement ex- 
ists, reviewed, 435—=strictures on, 459, 
et seq. 


Taillandier, Saint-René, his Scot Erigéne 
et la Philosophie Scholastique, reviewed, 
125. 

Taylor, Samuel H., his Method of Classical 

Study, noticed, 284. 
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Thomas, W. Moy, his Edition of the Letters 
and Works of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu, reviewed, 289. 

Titcomb, Timothy, his Lessons in Life, no- 
ticed, 275. 

Tracts for Priests and People, noticed, 563. 

Trench, Richard Chenevix, his Commen- 
tary on the Epistles to the Seven Church 
es in Asia, noticed, 277. 

Trent Affair, the, see United. 

True, Charles K., his Elements of Logic, 
noticed, 561. 

Tuckerman, Henry T., his The Rebellion, 
its Latent Causes and True Significance, 
reviewed, 153—its merits, 171 —cited 
as to the decline of public spirit, 1. 

Twiss, Travers, his Law of Nations con- 
sidered as Independent Political Com- 
munities, noticed, 264. 


United States, The Domestic and Foreign 
Relations of the, article on, 196 — the 
allegiance due to the United States is 
paramount to the allegiance due to the 
several States, 197 — the Union can be 
subverted only by the exercise of the 
right of revolution, ib. — persons who 
have seized upon the State organizations 
for the purposes of rebellion are not 
shielded by their offices or titles from the 
punishment due to their acts of treason, 
198 — their legal relations to the govern- 
ment are not changed by their usurpation 
of the authority of the State, 199 — they 
cannot therefore enact any law or adopt 
any ordinance which shall be recognized 
by the United States as of legal force, 200 
— persons capturing property under the 
rebel letters of marque are amenable to 
the laws of the United States as pirates, 
201 —cases in which a conqueror may 
take the lives of prisoners, 7. — differ- 
ence between persons who capture prop- 
erty on the high seas and those who wage 
war upon the land, 202 — circumstances 
under which letters of marque and re- 

risal may be issued, 203 — the proposals 
by Jefferson Davis to issue letters of 
marque and reprisal were made before 
any injury had been inflicted on the so- 
called Confederate States, 205 — the order 
for the adoption of retaliatory measures 
in consequence of the imprisonment of 
persons taken prisoners on board of the 
rebel privateers was a violation of the 
rules of honorable warfare, 206 — Ruther- 
forth cited in denial of the right of retal- 
iation by killing prisoners, ib. — opinions 
of Martens and Vattel on this point, 208 
—and of Kent and Wheaton, 209 — in- 
expediency of enforcing the extreme 
penalties of the law when a rebellion has 
assumed very large proportions, 211— 
propriety of treating captives under 
such circumstances as prisoners of war, 
212—right of the government to close 
the ports of the seceding States, 213 — 
definition of a blockade, 214 — it admits 
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by implication that the blockaded port is 
in the possession of a belligerent party or 
power, 216 — reasons why a government 
may prefer to give to the insurgent force 
this character, 217 — relations which for- 
eign nations do or may sustain to the so- 
called Confederate States, 218 — position 
of a foreign nation which refuses to inter- 
fere in the contest in any way, 219 — it 
need not treat the privateers commis- 
sioned by the rebel government as pirates, 
220 — effect of the acknowledgment of 
the independence of an insurgent party, 
221 — right of foreign nations to recog- 
nize the insurgents as a belligerent party, 
223 —the belligerency of the Confederates 
acknowledged by Great Britain, 224— 
effect of this recognition on the United 
States, 225 — and on herself, 227 — this 
recognition is not justified by any prece- 
dent, 228—the insurrection in India 
compared with the American rebellion, 
230 — present position of the Southern 
Confederacy, 231 — insufficiency of the 
Southern resources, 232 — probable du- 
ration of the war, i. — effect of the war 
on the price of cotton, 234— slavery a 
means of strength in the prosecution of 
the war by the South, 234 — the antici- 
vated interference of Great Britain and 
‘rance regarded as the principal resource 
on which the rebels have relied, 235 — 
efforts in Parliament to obtain a reco 
nition of the independence of the South- 
ern Confederacy, 237 — satisfaction ex- 
pressed by the London Economist at the 
prospect of the dismemberment of this 
country, 238 — improbability of any at- 
tempt being made by Great Britain to 
raise the blockade in order to obtain a 
supply of cotton, 239 — sufficiency of the 
blockade, 240— seizure of Mason and 
Slidell on board the steamer Trent, 241 
— their official character, ib.— right to 
stop the ambassador of an enemy, 242 et 
seq. — examination of Sir William Scott’s 
decision in the case of the Caroline, 244 
—his decision in the case of the Oro- 
zembo, cited, 246—in the case of the 
Atalanta, 248 — in the case of the Susan, 
249 — and in that of the Caroline, 260 — 
general principle applicable to the case 
under discussion, 251 — belligerent char- 
acter of the agency of these persons, 252 
— known to the captain of the Trent, 263 
— the objection that the steamer was not 
captured, examined, 254 — the judgment 
of a prize court would not operate upon 
the persons or papers, 255 — the seizure 
and confiscation of the vessel would have 
determined nothing in relation to these 
persons, 256 — right of Captain Wilkes 
to proceed as he did, 257. 


Vermont Quarterly Gazetteer, noticed, 
280. 

Von Sybel, Heinrich, his History and Liter- 
ature of the Crusades, noticed, 548. 
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Walker, James, his Sermons preached in 
the Chapel of Harvard College, reviewed, 
186 — relative im worship and 
preaching in a Christian assembly, ib. — 
prayer and praise considered as individ- 
ual acts, 187— preaching requires a pub- 
lic assembly, i is of more universal adap- 
tation, and is the only service that is 
peculiar to public worship, 188 — im- 

nt part which it has held in the 
istory of the Church, 189 — estimation 
in which the sermon is held in New Eng- 
land, 190 —-great excellence of the ser- 
mons preached in this country, #. — first 
feeling on reading Dr. Walker's sermons, 
191 — their style, 192 — their wealth of 
thought, ib.—the preacher’s character- 
istics illustrated by a reference to the 
sermon on The Alleged Infidelity of 
Great Men, 193 —and to other sermons, 


Cambridge : 


194 — his conservatism as regards the- 
ology and ethics, 195 —great merits of 
his sermons, 196. 

White, Richard Grant, his National Hymns, 
how they are written, and how they are 
not written, noticed, 272 — his edition of 
The Works of William Shakespeare, no- 
ticed, 568. 

Wilkin, Simon, his edition of the Works of 
Sir Thomas Browne, reviewed, 371 — its 
merits, 372. 

Williams, George S., his Constitution of the 
United States, for the Use of Schools and 
Academies, noticed, 271. 

Winthrop, Robert C., his Memoir of the 
rca Nathan Appleton, noticed, 

281. 


Winthrop, Theodore, his Cecil Dreeme, 
noticed, 267 —his John Brent, noticed, 
653. 
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